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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 



Manila, Febrttary 7, 1916. 
The Honorable 

the Secretary op Public Instruction, 

Manila, P. I. 
Sir : I have the honor to submit to you herewith the Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Director of Education for the Philippine 
Islands. This report covers in general the school work for 
the calendar year 1915, which includes the close of one school 
year and the beginning of a new school year in June. Conse- 
quently many of the school statistics must be for the school 
year ending in March, 1915, though wherever it is advisable 
and practicable the data are brought up to date — ^that is, to the 
close of the calendar year, December, 1915. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

During this period the substantial progress which has been 
reported for several years past has continued and the work of 
the public schools is proceeding systematically along the general 
lines which have been determined upon during the past decade 
and a half. 

One branch in which there has been rapid progress is the 
extension of public school work into the field of social economy. 
It has become the belief among school administrators that ex- 
pensive school plants and the efforts of thousands of teachers 
and hundreds of thousands of pupils should not be limited in 
their service to the community to the few hours of school session, 
but that they should do a part toward answering the social 
and welfare needs of the community. So the year has witnessed 
the extension of public-welfare work including the playgroud 
movement, social activities, care of children, health and sani- 
tation, athletics, public amusements and entertainments, the 
improvement of home conditions through various lines of school 
industrial work, and the use of the schools as the social and 
civic centers of their communities. Much remains to be done 
before we can be satisfied with our achievements along this line. 

For a number of years it had been felt by some that the 
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academic branches were being somewhat neglected in favor of 
the newer and more striking undertakings in industrial and 
physical training. Since these two lines have been established 
along with academic work as integral parts of our course of 
study, the balance which exists in this three-phrase system is 
fully recognized. In a number of ways there has been oppor- 
tunity in the past year to give a new impetus to academic in- 
struction. This work will be commented upon in detail in suc- 
ceeding pages. 

The rapid progress made during the past six years in school 
industrial work has brought this feature to its full development 
as a branch of public instruction, and brings the authorities face 
to face with a problem entirely new in public school affairs — 
that of taking up the industrial work at the point where it 
ceases to be simply instruction and becomes a commercial propo- 
sition. This interesting development is discussed fully in the 
chapter on industrial instruction. 

It is with great satisfaction that we find among legislators 
and other public men a firm reliance upon the schools of today 
as the foundation upon which to build, and on their ability to 
carry to a happy conclusion the constructive work to which the 
past decade and a half have been dedicated. Particularly dur- 
ing the times of economic stress through which the country 
has been passing, the public may look with gratitude to these 
men for the preservation of the school system. 

With respect to school enrollment and attendance, we find 
that for December, 1915, the number of schools in operation 
during the year reached a total of 4,386. For the previous 
school year, 1914-15, they numbered 4,187, for 1913-14, 4,235, 
and for the preceding year 2,934. The total annual enrollment 
through December, 1915, reached 606,597; the annual enroll- 
ment for this fraction of a school year is greater than for any 
pi'evious similar period. For the entire school year 1914-15, 
the figures were 610,519, and for 1913-14, 621,030. The aver- 
age monthly enrollment for the present school year through 
December, 1915, was 526,095, as compared with 493,763 for 
1914-15, and 489,070 for the preceding year. In average daily 
attendance, which is the most important of all, the figure for 
the present school year through December, 1915, reached 
473,213; for 1914-15 it was 441,742, and 428,552 for the preced- 
ing year. It is very significant that in average monthly enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance the proportion of increase 
during the past two years is greater than for the total annual 
enrollment; in consequence, we find that the percentage of at- 
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tendance increased from 88 for the school year 1913-14 to 89 
for 1914-15, and at the present rate there will be further im- 
provement in percentage of attendance for the present year. 

In number of teachers actually on duty at the close of Decem- 
ber, 1915, there were 488 Americans and 10,214 Filipinos. At 
the close of schools in March, 1915, these numbers were 538 
Americans and 9,307 Filipinos, while for the preceding year 
the figures were, respectively, 612 and 8,850. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in the 
program for adequate school buildings and sites. At the close 
of Decemebr, 1915, for the 4,386 schools in operation, the num- 
ber of permanent buildings reached 723 and the semi-permanent 
and temporary buildings numbered 1,338. Of the permanent 
buildings 344 were of standard Bureau of Education plan; at 
the same time there were 109 standard plan permanent build- 
ings under construction. It is estimated that in June, 1913, 
there were less than 600 buildings which would be classed as 
permanent and adequate structures, 180 of which were of stand- 
ard Bureau of Education plan. By December, 1914, the per- 
manent buildings numbered nearly 700, of which less than 300 
were of standard plan. The number of adequate school sites — 
that is, sites which reach the standard of at least one half a 
hectar for rural schools and one hectar for central schools — 
continues to be about one third of the total number of sites 
belonging to the school authorities. 

A number of special features of the school year will be dis- 
cussed fully in the body of the report, and only mere mention 
is here made of clean-up week, garden days, the com campaign, 
the better babies contest, and the exhibit of the Philippine public 
schools at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The 
latter was the most pretentious exposition of work which the 
public schools have yet attempted, and we have assurance from 
all parts that the exhibit in San Francisco has done the schools 
and the Philippines great good. In contrast with the exhibits 
held at other expositions, and particularly that at St. Louis 
in 1904 when undue prominence was given to the conditions and 
customs of the more backward peoples of these Islands, the 
Philippine exhibits at San Francisco aimed to give to the world 
a new and proper conception of the 8,000,000 or so of Christian 
Filipinos. It was the purpose of the school exhibit to show 
in what manner the schools are fulfilling the task of giving en- 
lightenment to the rising generation, and something of the pos- 
sibilities of the Filipinos, educationally, industrially, and as a 
people. The representation at this exposition allowed our public 
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schools to participate in the general exchange of educational 
ideas, and brought the Philippine system before the convention 
of the National Education Association. 



ORGANIZATION. 

Although there has been but little change in the calendar 
year, the organization which has been discussed in detail in 
previous reports is here again set forth in brief chart form : 

Chief clerk. 
Accounting division. 
Property division. 
Academic division. 
Industrial division. 
Buildings division. 
Records division. 
Traveling inspectors! 
and instructors. J " 



/General office. 



Assistants. 



EHrectors/ Superintendents of 1 Heads of deA 
\ Insular schools. / partments. /" 



Instructors. 



Division Super- 
V intendents. 



Supervising 
teachers. 



Assistant supervising teachers. 

Principals of central and 
barrio schools and inter- 
mediate schools not di- S^Instructors. 
rectly under division 
superintendents. 



Principals of high and trade schools 
and intermediate schools not under 
supervising teachers. 



. Instructors. 



As shown in this diagram, the responsibility for public school 
work rests upon the Director of Education and his two assist- 
ants, and is handled through the General Office and the division 
superintendents. The General Office is composed of the offices 
of the chief clerk, and of the six divisions — accounting, prop- 
erty, academic, industrial, buildings, and records — and the corps 
of traveling instructors who spend a great part of their time in 
the field. 

The field organization is now composed of 41 school divisions, 
which include the Philippine Normal School, the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades, the School of Household Industries, 
and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. Each division is 
in charge of a superintendent who is responsible to the Director 
of Education for the conduct of school work in his division. 
Most of the division superintendents have industrial supervisors 
as their immediate assistants in the conduct of school work, and 
a number of them have also academic supervisors. The plan 
of assigning division industrial and academic supervisors to 
the offices of division superintendents appears to work out very 
satisfactorily and may be extended. 

Each of the field divisions is itself composed of a number of 
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supervising districts under the immediate direction of supervis- 
ing teachers. The supervising teacher is the organizer and ad- 
ministrator of the schools in his district, and in the full mean- 
ing of the term, a teacher who also supervises the school work. 

Directly under the division superintendents are the 42 high 
schools, which include a number of special schools giving second- 
ary courses. For the present school year, December, 1915, 21 
of these schools give the full secondary course, 6 of them give 
three years, 8 give two years, and 7 give one year only of second- 
ary instruction. There are also 19 provincial trade schools, in- 
cluding the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. Of the inter- 
mediate schools in operation in Decemebr, 1915, about one fourth 
are directly responsible to the division superintendents, while 
the balance are under the control of the supervising teachers. 

While in theory the system here described is a highly central- 
ized one, yet in practice teachers and superintendents enjoy 
much greater participation in educational affairs than in many 
other systems apparently much more democratic. New policies 
are rarely if ever determined upon without the fullest consulta- 
tion with superintendents and teachers, and generally only after 
they have been considered at conventions and conferences. The 
fullest and freest discussion on the part of teachers is not 
only permitted, but encouraged; but the Director of Education 
decides when discussion shall give way to action. In any event, 
with school matters determined upon in this way, the Director 
has at hand an organization which responds effectively and which 
executes the school policies without loss of time or effort. Super- 
intendents and teachers owe allegiance to an organization which 
embraces the entire Archipelago, and there is a sense of loyalty 
to general educational aims which is often lacking, in some de- 
gree, in school systems that are entirely local in character. 
Furthermore, the closest attention has been paid to customs and 
habits of thought of the people among whom the schools are 
established; and while the unity of the system as a whole is 
maintained, the organization is flexible enough to adjust itself 
to local needs where conditions vary at all from those generally 
found. 

During the past year the organization of the General Office 
has undergone some changes. In January a miscellaneous divi- 
sion was established to have charge of such matters as publica- 
tions, statistics, stenographic work, and other general matters. 
At the same time, the two divisions which had been charged 
with the industrial work — ^the one with the collection and pre- 
paration of industrial information and the other with the details 
of industrial instruction in the schools — ^were combined into one 
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industrial division. In September, a further change was made 
and the miscellaneous division was incorporated with the aca- 
demic division. These changes have resulted in a material 
reduction in personnel. Incidentally, the force of stenographers 
required for the General Office work has been much reduced. 

Serious efforts made during the past year have also resulted 
in the reduction of the clerical personnel in practically all of 
the other divisions of the office. The personnel of the records 
division has been reduced by about one third. A readjustment 
of the messenger service has meant a very material reduction 
in this force. On January 1, 1915, the personnel of the Gen- 
eral Office, aside from the three Directors, comprised 8 American 
and 101 Filipino clerks and 17 American and 18 Filipino teach- 
ers assigned to duty in the office. On December 31, 1915, the 
force consisted of 8 American and 94 Filipino clerks and 8 
American and 16 Filipino teachers. The clerical force in the 
various division offices remains about the same and it does not 
seem that any reduction can be made in that service. 

The considerable reduction in the clerical force of the records 
division has been made possible through a change from the cross 
index card system to the vertical decimal file system, which was 
effected the 1st of December. The experiment so far indicates 
that, as in other branches of the government which have adopted 
this system, it will work with entire satisfaction and much more 
economically than the former system. 

Some revision has also been made in the system by which 
information and instructions are conveyed to division super- 
intendents and the field. This is now embraced under six heads : 

1. Official correspondence. 

2. General instructions. 

3. Circulars. 

4. Circular letters. 

5. School news bulletins. 

6. Technical bulletins. 

Official correspondence is that required in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the Bureau. General instructions are confined 
exclusively to matters of general and reasonably permanent 
policy, and they will remain in effect until rescinded or amended. 
The file of general instructions taken in connection with the 
Service Manual of the Bureau will enable the field personnel 
always to have at hand the latest official regulations. Circulars 
now convey to division superintendents and the field personnel 
information and instructions which are not of a permanent 
nature ; these files will be obsolete from year to year. Circular 
letters are to all intents and purposes the same as the regular 
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official correspondence by letter, and are used when the same 
information or instructions are intended for all superintendents 
alike. School news hulletins are issued from time to time and 
they contain, for the benefit of the field personnel, information 
regarding the latest thought and discussion in educational pu- 
blications and institutions in the United States and elsewhere. 
Technical hulletins are for the transmission to the industrial 
personnel of information of immediate interest or importance. 
This is a continuing file; as information becomes obsolete, a 
new bulletin is issued to replace the old one on the subject. 

For several months past the Service Manual of the Bureau 
has been under revision. It is expected that the work of rev- 
ision will be completed so that the new Service Manual may be 
in the field before the opening of the next school year in June, 
1916. 

This somewhat extended discussion of the General Office and 
its work is not without purpose. It is intended to ahow the 
appreciation of the Directorate that the General Office is but 
an incidental requirement of the Bureau. First and foremost 
we are concerned with the operation of as many schools as 
finances will permit, and as successfully as possible. Every 
economy and improvement which can be effected in office 
management makes available just so much more money for the 
maintenance of schools. 

PEKSONNELi. 

There has been no change in the Directorate of the Bureau of 
Education during the past year. Mr. Frank Linden Crone has 
been the Director since August 18, 1913; Mr. Charles Henry 
Magee,^ Assistant Director since the same date ; and Mr. Walter 
William Marquardt, Second Assistant Director since July 23, 
1914. Mr. Magee was absent from the Philippine Islands from 
November 24, 1914, until September 8, 1915, in charge of the 
Philippine Bureau of Education Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco, California. Mr. 
Crone went to the United States on May 25, 1915, leaving Mr. 
Marquardt as acting Director. Mr. Crane relieved Mr. Magee 
at San Francisco, and Mr. Magee in turn relieved Mr. Mar- 
quardt on September 8, 1915, since which time he has been 
acting Director. 

From the beginning of the present school regime we have 
been building with the idea of using Filipino teachers in con- 

* Since the writing of this report, Mr. Magee was appointed Purchasing 
Agent for the Philippine Government, taking over that position on January 
15, 1916. The new third member of the Directorate had not been named 
at the time of preparing the final copy of this report. 
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stantly enlarging fields of activity as rapidly as they become 
fitted for higher posts. But we have always held, and continue 
to hold, that those who can properly follow up the work which 
has been begun must be the product of the public schools. This 
has meant years of patient waiting. The past twelve or fifteen 
years have seen Filipino teachers take over all of the primary 
work and practically all of the intermediate work; still more 
recently, they have taken over the greater part of the super- 
vising and industrial work, and they are now entering largely 
into the secondary teaching service. In this connection it must 
be recalled that the years of their tuition have been short, and 
that these young men and women are only now coming to the 
years of maturity and judgment which are essential to their 
success in this field. The latest step has been the placing of 
all the affairs of one school division entirely in their hands. 

It was thought best that the change should be made in the 
division of Bataan, and Mr. Camilo Osias, the first Filipino divi- 
sion superintendent of schools to be appointed, took over the 
affairs of that division at the opening of the school year in 
June, 1915. Mr. Osias spent several years as a Government 
student in the United States, following a course in teaching and 
school administration. Upon his return to the Islands he was 
for several years a supervising teacher in the Province of Union. 
Later he was assigned to Manila as academic supervisor. From 
this position he was promoted to the division superintendency 
of the division of Bataan. 

The success of the experiment in the Province of Bataan seems 
assured; the Filipinos have entered upon school work among 
their own people with enthusiasm and seriousness, and we look 
forward to the time when years shall provide the experience 
with which they shall meet much larger responsibilities in school 
affairs. 

In line with this discussion, it may be well to set down some 
figures as to the numbers of American teachers who have been 
employed in the Bureau of Education during past years. The 
earliest period of which we have reliable record is in the school 
year 1901-2 when 790 American teachers were on duty. This 
number continued about the same until the year 1908-9, when 
825 teachers were employed. Since that time, the number has 
been a constantly decreasing one, as follows : 732, 683, 664, 658, 
612, 538 ; and in December, 1915, there were only 488 American 
teachers on duty. In the meantime, the number or Filipino 
teachers has grown from 7,949 in 1908-9 to 10,214 in December, 
1915. The total number of teachers has increased from 8,774 
in 1908-9 to 10,702 at the close of this calendar year. During 
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the earlier years of the administration, American teachers were 
employed in all branches of the school work, assisted by Fili- 
pino teachers in the primary grades only. By the school year 
1906-7 there were 82 Filipinos teaching in the intermediate 
grades and 34 teaching in the high schools. At that time began 
their assignment to supervising work and a few years later, 
with the development of industrial work, as industrial teachers 
and supervisors. For the school year 1914-15, the figures were : 
Primary, 7,556 Filipinos, 14 Americans; intermediate, 833 Fili- 
pinos, 104 Americans; secondary, 17 Filipinos, 175 Americans; 
industrial, 726 Filipinos, 106 Americans; supervising, 175 Fili- 
pinos, 139 Americans. By December, 1915, there were teaching 
in the intermediate grades 92 Americans as compared with 
1,004 Filipinos ; in the secondary work, the number of Filipinos 
had increased to 61 as compared with 173 Americans; in the 
supervising work the number of Filipinos had come to exceed 
the number of Americans by 200 to 120 ; in industrial work, the 
ratio had become 713 to 87. 

The purpose in this discussion of numbers of teachers by years 
is to show in what manner we have been following out the policy 
of substituting the American teacher by the Filipino teacher 
whenever qualified Filipinos are available. Notwithstanding 
the success which the Filipinos have made and the consequently 
increasing numbers in which they are being employed in the 
more advanced and responsible work of the Bureau, it is a fact 
that resignations of American teachers have occurred in such 
numbers that it has each year been necessary to bring over 
additional teachers from the United States. For the school year 
1912-13, 133 teachers were appointed from the United States; 
in 1913-14, 98 ; in 1914-15, 58 ; for the next school year it will 
be necessary to import another group of teachers in order to 
keep the teaching force of the Bureau up to normal. During 
the school year 1913-14, there, were 147 resignations in the 
American teaching service; in 1914-15, 109; it is expected that 
for the school year 1915-16, the resignations will be more than 
100. This annual proportion of resignations has to be expected. 
In the United States, the length of service of school teachers is 
only a little over three years, whereas in the Philippines for 
American teachers it reaches the much more satisfactory aver- 
age of approximately five years. There are today 305 American 
superintendents and teachers who have been in the service more 
than five years, of whom 164 have been here for more than ten 
years. It is worthy of note that in the Philippines, resigna- 
tions occur with greatest frequency among teachers who have 
been in the service only a short time. 
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For a fuller understanding af the discussion as to the number 
of American tochers employed by years, mention must be made 
of the constantly increasing daaiands for higher instruction, 
particularly in the upper intermediate and in the secondary 
work; also to the unusual demand of the past few years for 
teachers who are qualified for special industrial br^anches or 
physical training. The number of Filipinos of attainment^ such 
as would permit their taking over all this work h^s been in- 
sufficient. The figures of the past few years on the increase 
in intermediate and secondary enrollments are as follows : 



School yenr. 



1905-6_- 

1906-7 

i907-« 

1908-9 - -.. 

190&-10.. ....:.... 

1910-11 

1911-12— 

1912-13 

m3-14 - - 

1914-15 — -- 

1816 (June-December) . 



Average monthly 


enrollment. 


Interme- 


Second- 


diate. 


ary. 


• 9,120 


*686 


12,687 


924 


14,582 


1,384 


14,728 


1,877 


it 144 


2.429 


20. 952 


2,890 


24,458 


fi,69e 


26.847 


4.415 


32,675 


5,743 


36,800 


6,644 


45,049 


^,837 



« Estimated for March. 1906. 



The use of the term "qualified Filipino teachers'* brings up 
the question of the standard by which to judge such qualifica- 
tion. The list of American teachers digible for the Philippine 
service made up by the United States Civil Service Commission 
is many times larger than the number of teachers employed for 
the Philippine service. Of this eligible list, a large proportion 
are university or normal-school graduates. If at any time those 
charged with the selection of teachers wish to employ only uni- 
versity or normal-school graduates, it would be possible to do 
so from this eligible list. When teachers are selected who are 
not university or normal-school graduates, they must have had 
some experience or special training which gives them preference 
over the university or normal-school graduates in the eligible 
list. Approximately 80 per cent of the American teachers enter- 
ing the service during the past few years are university or 
normal-school graduates, and it may be assumed that the other 
20 per cent are equal to them if experience and special train- 
ing are to be taken into consideration. 

Let us refer in this connection to the graduates of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines whose attainments may be said to ap- 
proach those of the 80 per cent of the American teaching force 
about referred to. The graduates of the University of the Phil- 
ippines have had two years of college work after completing 
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the secondary courses. It is seen, therefore, that they lack at 
least two years of college work to equal these 80 per cent of the 
American teaching force. The only graduate of the university 
who approximates these 80 per cent in attainments is the one 
from the School of Education, who has had only three years of 
college work. Even he lacks one year of college work to equal 
the university graduate in the United States. The number of 
students in the School of Education is very small; only one 
graduated in the year 1915, and the enrollment of the graduat- 
ing class of 1916 is only 15. 

The university graduated its first class in the year 1909. 
Beginning with that year, its graduates in all departments have 
numbered by years 8, 12, 11, 31, 51, 101, and 178 for the school 
year 1914-15. During the school year 1913-14, it appears thai* 
6 entered the service of the Bureau of Education ; from the 178 
of the class of 1914-15, only 24 entered the teaching service of 
the Bureau for the present school year. Inquiry as to why so 
few of the university graduates enter the teaching service shows 
that about one half of these graduates are from the College of 
Liberal Arts, one fifth from the College of Law, one tenth from 
the College of Medicine, and one tenth from the College of Agri- 
culture. And it is true that the great majority of those who 
enter the College of Liberal Arts do so as a preparation for 
entering upon other college work, generally law or medicine. 
Of the 178 graduates of the year 1914-15, there were really very 
few who were available for the teaching service, and the 24 
who did enter the service represent about all that might be 
expected under the circumstances. 

In line with the above, the following graph will be of interest 
in showing the gradual increase which has been effected in the 
average academic attainments of Filipino teachers by years : 



Year. 




Grade. 


VII. 


First. 


Year. 




IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


1908-9- - . 












1909-10 i 








1910-11 1 






1911-15> ! i 








1912-13 








1913-14 










1914-15 































The salaries paid to Filipino teachers have risen steadily, 
though not in proportion to the increase in attainments. They 
are still not so high as in other lines of work requiring no higher 
attainments and no more energy or ability. The number of 
teachers is so great, however, that any considerable increase 
in salaries would involve an expenditure of funds that is at 

140492 2 
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present beyond the means of the Government. Since 1910 the 
average salary paid to Filipino Insular teachers has increased 
from ^44.66 per month to ^56.32, and that paid to municipal 
teachers from W8.29 to ^2.05. The average salary paid to 
all Filipino teachers, Insular and municipal, has increased from 
1P21.56 to ^6.35. It is sincerely hoped that it will be possible 
to still further increase the salaries, particularly of municipal 
teachers, to an amount commensurate with the quality and im- 
portance of the service rendered. 

The total number of Filipino teachers on duty in December, 
1915, was 10,214, of whom 1,270 were Insular, 8,891 municipal, 
and 53 apprentice teachers serving without pay. Of these, 
6,997 were male and 3,217 female. From an inauspicious begin- 
ning about fifteen years ago, the Filipino teachers have been 
steadily developing into a corps of efficient and well-trained 
young men and women. The number of intermediate, second- 
ary, and normal school graduates has increased in such measure 
that it is now possible to select new teachers, at least for the 
primary and intermediate work, whose qualifications reach a 
definite and, for the present, satisfactory standard. In the 
schools of Manila, for example, a standard of third-year high 
school attainments was set for all teachers at the beginning of 
the present school year, and it has been rigidly adhered to 
(teaching experience is accepted in lieu of two years of this 
study.) The quality of the service in the Manila schools has 
also been greatly improved by a regulation of the Secretary of 
Public Instruction prohibiting teachers from engaging in out- 
side work or study except for a maximum of seven and one half 
hours every week in advancement in their profession. 

About three years ago the school authorities in taking stock 
of the attainments of teachers in various sections of the Archi- 
pelago came upon surprisingly poor teaching qualifications in 
the personnel of certain divisions. To improve these condi- 
tions, well-qualified young men and women from other parts 
of the Archipelago, where conditions were better and educational 
standards higher, were transferred to such sections. In all 
there have been sent to these sections approximately 250 inter- 
mediate graduates, nearly all young men. These teachers have, 
in practically every case, taken hold of their work with com- 
mendable zeal and have secured satisfactory results. It is worthy 
of note that most of them take up permanent residence in their 
new homes and many of them marry in the immediate local- 
ities. This is a fact of significance, not only educationally, 
but also in the promotion of social relationship between different 
parts of the Islands. 
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It must be said that the entire teaching force, both Amer- 
ican and Filipino, has rendered loyal and efficient service during 
the past year. In most cases teachers have not stopped with 
the mere performance of their school duties, but have extended 
their activities into many other lines of usefulness. 

SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE. 

The number of schools in operation during the present school 
year as compared with the past two school years for the month 
of December of each year (a representative month) was as 
follows : 





1018 


1014 


1915 


Primary .. 


3,924 

278 
44 


3,851 

309 

41 


8,994 


Intermediate 


350 


Secondary .._ _. _. _ 


42 






Total . 


4.246 


4,201 


4,886 







The attendance in these schools was : 



Annual enrollment 

Average monthly enrollment . 
Average daily attendance 



1913-14 



621,080 
489, 070 
428, 552 



1914-16 



610,519 
493, 763 
441,742 



1916a 



606. 597 
526.095 
478,213 



* June to December. 



It must be stated here again emphatically that it is upon the 
primary schools that this Bureau places the first importance 
and that there shall be no decrease in the number of these schools 
is the greatest concern. Though in some regions unfavorable 
economic conditions, drouth, storms, and locusts may make it 
necessary to close schools temporarily from time to time, such 
cases have first attention from the school authorities and the 
schools are reopened as soon as conditions permit. 

The striking increase in the number of intermediate schools 
and in their enrollment may be accounted for by the establish- 
ment of a number of schools which are maintained by public 
subscription as well as by the natural growth in attendance in 
schools already in operation. The second of these causes ex- 
plains the larger secondary attendance. 

The figures indicate a more rapid growth in the number of 
intermediate and secondary pupils than in that of primary pupils, 
as is to be expected in a public-school system that is compara- 
tively new. When compared with corresponding figures in the 
United States, however, the very large percentage of pupils 
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found in the primary grades is striking, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 



Primary 

Intermediate . 
Secondary 



United 
States. « 



Phil- 
ippine 
Islands. ^ 



61.1 

C32.4 

6.5 



91.9 
6.9 
1.2 



»For 1913. 



b For 1914-15. 



c Grades V. VI, VII, and VIII. 



The report of the Japanese minister of state for education 
for 1911-12 indicates that the proportion of pupils in the various 
grades in the eJapanese schools is similar to that in the United 
States. It is interesting to note that in the United States the 
enrollment in high schools is reported to be increasing ten times 
as fast as the population. Here the policy of the Bureau has 
been to permit no reduction in the number of primary schools 
and to authorize the establishment of intermediate and second- 
ary schools only where the demand was strong and the chances 
for offering efficient instruction were good. In the Philippines 
we have constantly to refer to the growth of the intermediate 
and secondary classes; but the time is, indeed, far off when 
we may expect the figures even to approach those which obtain 
in the United States and other countries which make education 
through intermediate and secondary grades obligatory and pro- 
vide the funds therefor. 

Among the non-Christian people the school year 1914-15 shows 
an increase of 40 schools over the preceding year, and an in- 
crease of 2,551 non-Christian pupils. This statement includes 
the non-Christian provinces — Mountain, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Agusan — and the non-Christian schools in Christian provinces. 
These will be discussed fully in succeding pages, as well as the 
special schools of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

In the seven night schools maintained in Manila, the annual 
enrollment for December, 1915, was 3,415, a slight decrease 
from the attendance of December, 1914. As in the case of the 
day schools, the average monthly enrollment and the average 
attendance were greater for 1915 than for 1914. 

The following figures show the percentages of pupils in the 
primary, intermediate, and secondary courses by years, based 
on the annual enrollment: 





1906-7 


1010-11 

Per cent. 
93.8 
5.4 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1914-15 


Primary 

Intermediate 


Per cent. 
96.0 
3.7 


Per cent. 

91.6 

7.2 

1.2 


Per cent. 

93.1 

5.9 

1.0 


Per cent. 
91.9 
6.9 


Secondary - -- 


.3| .8 


1.2 
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By sexes, the pupils enrolled in the primary, intermediate, 
and secondary courses for the school year 1914-15 were dis- 
tributed as follows: 



Primary 

Intermediate . 
Secondary 





Male. 


Fe- 
male. 




Per ct. 

89.8 

8.5 

1.7 


Per ct. 
96.2 




4.8 




.5 







For the same year, the boys and the girls constituted the 
following percentages of the annual enrollment in each of these 
courses : 





Boys. 


GlflB. 


Primary - 


Per ct. 
60 
76 
84 
61 


Per ct. 

40 


Intermediate. .. .- - 


24 


Secondary 


16 


All courses . ._ ._ 


39 







Twice as large a proportion of boys enter the intermediate 
grades as of girls; the proportion of boys who go on to high 
school is three times as great as of girls. During the past ten 
years considerable advance has been made in securing a more 
reasonable attendance of girls in proportion to the boys enrolled, 
but there is still room for improvement. This is being especially 
emphasized in the intermediate grades in the special courses 
for girls in housekeeping and household arts. 

The distinct gain, however, has been in holding pupils in 
school throughout the year. The relation of the March enroll- 
ment for a school year to the annual enrollment has increased 
from 58 per cent in 1906-7 to 73 per cent in 1914-15, a clear 
gain of 15 per cent in regularity of attendance. This is evi- 
dence both of the increased efficiency of the schools in reaching 
the people and of the growing desire of the people themselves 
for education. The improvement in the percentages of attend- 
ance for the past five years is shown in the following table : 

Percentage of attendance. 



Based on average monthlv enrollment: 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Based on annual enrollment: 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914- 15_ 



Primary. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Second- 
ary. 


All 

courses. 


79 


91 


95 


80 


83 


93 


97 


83 


87 


94 


97 


87 


87 


94 


97 


88 


89 


95 


96 


89 


57 


78 


81 


68 


61 


79 


84 


62 


64 


80 


82 


65 


68 


84 


86 


69 


71 


83 


85 


72 
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ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION. 

A very vital problem confronting the Bureau of Education 
today is that of improving academic instruction, especially in 
the primary schools. In securing this end, improvement in En- 
glish is fundamental. For not only is English an end in itself, 
but it is also the means whereby a knowledge of the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum is secured. 

A step in the improvement of English is provided by the 
revised course of study. The following excerpt from a letter of 
the superintendent of city schools, Manila, indicates the results 
obtained by following the methods outlined in the new course 
of study, which has been in effect in the schools of Manila for 
a longer period than anywhere else. 

The results obtained by the new course of study for primary grades as 
compared with the success attending the system of instruction formerly 
used are nothing short of marvelous. It is believed that under the present 
system of primary instruction, a pupil, after finishing the first grade, can 
speak more English and better English than a pupil who has completed the 
third grade under the former system of instruction. The two-division 
program is an important factor in the success of this system of instruction. 
Dividing the class into two sections insures more individual teaching, ob- 
viates retarding the progress of the bright pupil, and affords an opportunity 
for the teacher to keep the average pupil on work corresponding to his 
advancement; and it also serves as an invaluable aid in enabling the 
teacher to secure and direct the attention of her classes. 

As to the plan of doing considerable work in conversational English 
before reading is attempted, I shall state that this method has proved 
eminently satisfactory. As reading forms a major part of the child's 
school experiences, it is obvious that the method used in giving instruction 
to beginners in this subject has a tremendous bearing upon most every 
phase of the work in the primary grades. Just how long conversational 
English and blackboard work should be used before primers are placed 
in the hands of the pupils depends, of course, upon the thoroughness with 
which the work is done and somewhat upon the range of interests of the 
pupils. In the city schools the average class has been able to take up the 
chart primer about the thirteenth week of school. * * * The vo- 
cabulary in conversation is chosen in such a way as to prepare the pupil 
for the primer, using, in addition, many words and phrases common to the 
actual experiences of the child. By this means, the pupil is led into the 
use of the printed form as an expression of his own ideas. The conversa- 
tional period is made a pleasurable exercise and it is believed that this 
accounts in a measure for results. 

Concerning the adaptability of the teachers to this scheme of instruction, 
I shall state that the average teacher in the City of Manila has not 
encountered any difficulty in meeting the new changes. With negligible 
exceptions, they have taken up the work understandingly and with great 
enthusiasm. 

During 1915 the effectiveness of academic instruction was also 
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increased by improving the courses of study in drawing, in 
music, and in phonics by the publication of simple and definite 
courses in these subjects. 

Improvement in the organization of classes in the public 
schools was also effected by a publication which gave detailed 
suggestions for programs arranged on the one-teacher two-div- 
ision plan. Where tried with adequate school supervision, these 
and similar programs have proved helpful. 

Improvement in methods of teaching has been made possible 
by the suggestions to teachers, embodied in the revised course 
of study. Work in methods in the teachers vacation assembly 
was also made more practical by confining it largely to observa- 
tion, practice teaching, and discussion. Increased emphasis upon 
the preparation of lesson plans has likewise helped to raise the 
standard of academic instruction. 

The solution of the problem of obtaining a satisfactory grade 
of academic instruction depends primarily upon the training 
of teachers. This training must, under present conditions, be 
given to teachers who are already in the service and must be 
secured by providing closer supervision. Such supervision has 
been obtained in a greater measure in some divisions by the 
appointment of an academic supervisor. It is the opinion of 
this office, however, that too little real supervision of instruction 
is being done and that supervision is too frequently limited to 
the inspection of the schools and classes visited. Special atten- 
tion needs to be given to new teachers. During the first weeks 
of school, supervising teachers and principals should spend a 
considerable portion of their time in helping teachers who have 
just entered the service. Such action will often mean a good 
teacher, whereas neglect in this matter may be the cause of a 
good man's failure. 

At the beginning of the year this office recommended to divi- 
sion superintendents that, as a means of interesting teachers 
and raising their efficiency, they be instructed to prepare local 
outlines in conversational English. In some divisions this mat- 
ter has been taken up and good results secured; in others, but 
little has been accomplished. This work should be pushed in 
every division. The preparation, in a similar manner, of new 
dialogues in good manners and right conduct is believed to be 
a desirable activity for teachers and pupils. 

During the year certain investigations have been conducted. 
One, concerning the study habits of secondary students, showed 
that more attention should be given to teaching pupils how to 
study. Another investigation treated of the time taken to com- 
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plete the primary, intermediate, and secondary courses, respec- 
tively, and the average ages of the pupils graduating from each 
one of these courses. One point clearly demonstrated by this 
study is that more rapid progress in reducing the average age 
of primary graduates is desirable. 

One of the most thorough academic studies yet conducted in 
the Philippine schools was the test in spelling made during 
the past year. Lists of spelling words taken from the Ayres' 
Spelling Test were prepared and given generally in all divisions. 
These tests embraced spelling of the words themselves (the 
word test) and the writing of sentences containing the words 
(the sentence test). Results show that in general our schools 
fall considerably below the standard set by Doctor Ayres, al- 
though in some divisions these standards were surpassed. 

The words were from Doctor Ayres' Measuring Scale for 
Ability in Spelling, 20 being taken from each of the H, L, P, and 
T lists. From 16,000 to 27,000 pupils from Grade II to the 
First-year high school took the word test in each of these four 
lists, and similar numbers took the sentence test. 

The graphs on pages 25 and 26 give some idea of the progress 
made from grade to grade in spelling ability. It is seen that 
the curves flatten out much sooner in the Philippine Islands than 
in the United States and these scores in all public schools, except 
for the T list in the three intermediate grades are considerably 
below the standard scores established by Doctor Ayres. Curves 
also show that the girls are, in almost every case, superior in 
spelling ability to the boys. Their scores exceed those of the 
boys by 1.9 per cent in list H, 3.3 per cent in list L, 3.2 per cent 
in list P, and 5 per cent in list T. 

The second graph and the table (p. 26) give the comparison 
of the median scores made in the word tests by Philippine public 
school pupils with the Ayres' standard scores. The table also 
shows the number of divisions in the Philippine Islands which 
make better scores than the standards established by Doctor 
Ayres and compares the median scores made in the word tests 
with those made in the sentence tests. Various factors account 
for the considerably lower scores made in the Philippine public 
schools in most of the lists of words. A comparison of the 
scores made in the word tests and in the sentence tests shows 
that, except in a very few cases the sentence test medians are 
somewhat lower, which indicates that as a rule pupils spell better 
when their attention is concentrated upon the spelling of a single 
word than when no particular emphasis is placed upon the word 
to be spelled. 
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Median scores by grades, sexes, and lists. 
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List H: 

Grade II.. 

Grade III . 

Grade IV . 

Grade v.. 
List L: 

Grade III . 

Grade IV . 

Grade V .. 

Grade VI , 

Grade VII 
List P: 

Grade IV . 

Grade V ._ 

Grade VI . 

Grade VII 

First year 
List T: 

Grade v.. 

Grade VI . 

Grade VII 

First year 



Median 
scores 
word 
test. 



1 



Ayres' 
standard 




Divisions 


Median 


Differ- 


above 


scores 


ence. 


standard 


sentence 






score. 


test. 


79 


—13 


2 


68 


92 


—11 


2 


81 


98 


—10 
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90 


100 


—10 
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73 


—13 
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54 


88 


—11 
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82 
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— 8 
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sentence 

test 
scores. 
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The tests demonstrated vsrithout question that among the school 
divisions in the Philippine Islands there is a great diversity in 
spelling ability. A comparison of the scores made by the pupils 
of each division in the various lists with the median scores for 
the Islands will be an interesting study for division superin- 
tendents. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Physical training is one of the three phases of the balanced 
curriculum prescribed for the Philippine schools. Believing it 
to be an essential part of the course of study, physical education 
has been so planned as to make it possible for all, or practically 
all, of the pupils enrolled in the public schools to receive physical 
training of some sort. Various forms of physical training have 
been prescribed in order to provide for the needs of every class 
of pupils. There are highly specialized sports, like baseball, 
basketball, and track and field events; group games, and calis- 
thenics, in which every normal child may expect to make a cred- 
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PLATE II. 
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(a) Philippine Normal School. 




(b) "Normal Hall," girls' dormitory, Philippine Normal School. 
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PLATE III. 




(a) Standard plan No. 7 Intermediate School, San Pablo. Laguna. 
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(b) Provincial high school building, Santa Cruz, Laguna. 
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PLATE IV. 




((/) "Cottage Row" at Teachers' Camp, Baguio, Mountain Province. 




(/)) The Central School of Jolo, Jolo. 
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PLATE V. 




(a) A barrio school building. 




(b) Standard plan three-room school building. 
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PLATE VI. 




(a) Group of primary pupils in a rural school. 




(6) The rural school of Mayiit-Manasa, Lucban, Tayabas. 
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PLATE VII. 




(a) A settlement farm school in Nueva Vizcaya. 




(/>) Agricultural School at Aborlan, Palawan. 
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PLATE VIII. 




(a) Industrial school at Kianyan. Mountain Province. 




(/>) School for the deaf and blind. 
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PLATE IX. 




(a) Teacher and class in the remote Moro country. 




(h) School teachers of the Culion leper colony. 
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itable record if he devotes himself to them with diligence ; color 
competitions, which are noncompetitive ; and various schoolyard 
games which not only have athletic value, but which possess a 
dramatic element as well. 

It is from the standpoint of providing physical training for 
all that the program of the Philippine public schools is to be 
judged. It may be said that all children, except those who are 
physically defective, receive physical training in some form or 
other before completing any course of study and that at any time 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent are receiving training which 
affects them vitally. It may happen in specific cases that the 
pupil does not receive sufficient training, or that it may be 
lacking to a certain extent in effectiveness; but the correction 
of these defects is only a matter of time. The point is that 
instead of a selected few going through a course of exercises 
for the entertainment of the others, the great majority are re- 
ceiving physical training for their own improvement. 

In order to carry out this physical-education program, a thor- 
ough organization has been evolved as a result of experience. 
In each school there is during the year a series of competitive 
and other games. The school may take part in a meet which 
includes all of the schools of the town ; the town may take part 
in a district meet at which a number of towns will be repre- 
sented; the district may be represented in a provincial meet; 
the provinces are organized into interprovincial associations 
which hold annual meets; and, finally, there is held in Manila, 
in connection with the Philippine Carnival, a general interschol- 
astic meet in which the best teams from every part of the 
Islands may take part. Following this interscholastic meet, 
which includes baseball, volleyball, indoor baseball, and track 
and field events, there is an open championship meet to which 
all are eligible, and public school teams enter this meet to com- 
pete with teams representing the United States Army, the Navy, 
the University of the Philippines, the various Bureaus of the 
Philippine Government, and other athletic organizations. For 
several years the public school team has won second place in 
baseball, and it generally wins the championship in volleyball 
and track and field events. It is believed that no country in the 
world, certainly no State in the American Union, has such a care- 
fully worked out plan to make athletics national in scope and 
to determine who are the athletic champions. 

With a more highly centralized school system than is gen- 
erally found elsewhere under the American flag, it has been 
found possible to control athletics with identically the same 
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machinery that controls the other phases of school work. The 
Director of Education is charged with the responsibility for 
the conduct of public-school athletics. He in turn delegates 
authority to division superintendents, supervising teachers, and 
others. In this way, the confusion and misunderstanding which 
so often result from having an organization separate and dis- 
tinct from the school system is entirely avoided. The rules and 
regulations covering athletics have been carefully prescribed in 
the Athletic Handbook which was originally issued in 1911 and 
revised in 1913. Wherever minor changes are necessary, the 
field force of the Bureau of Education is informed through gen- 
eral and division office circulars. 

As was to be expected, the first sports introduced by American 
teachers were highly specialized sports, such as baseball, basket- 
ball, and track and field events, with which the teachers were 
familiar at their colleges or universities. Later it seemed that 
this appealed to comparatively a small percentage of the pupils, 
and group games, color competitions, and other forms of exer- 
cise were introduced so that every boy and girl might find not 
only profit but pleasure in them. In carrying out the group 
games, schools are divided into sections. A section must have 
present on the field a certain percentage of its membership be- 
fore it can compete. For attendance larger than this pre- 
scribed minimum, extra points are awarded, so that it is to the 
interest of captains and managers to turn out a large propor- 
tion of the team for each and every game. Color competitions 
similar to those of the public-school athletic league of New York 
City have been introduced and pupils reaching the standards 
required are permitted to wear buttons indicating their accom- 
plishments. 

Excepting in the city of Manila, not much attention hase been 
given to the equipment of public school playgrounds. A min- 
imum area prescribed for barrio and central schools gives ample 
space for playgrounds in all schools provided with these stand- 
ard sites. Already a third of the schools are so equipped, and 
the number is constantly increasing. Since the children are 
given various forms of physical training, the lack of playground 
equipment is not so serious a matter. In the city of Manila, a 
system of public playgrounds has grov/n up in connection with 
the public schools. The city of Manila, the Bureau of Education, 
and private philanthropists have cooperated to equip and con- 
duct these playgrounds in a very satisfactory manner. 

The Bureau of Education is a member of the Philippine Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation which includes the United States Army> 
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the Y. M. C. A., the Columbia Club, the Sandow Club, and va- 
rious other similar organizations. Counting pupils of the public 
schools, this federation claims a membership of nearly 650,000. 
The officials of this federation interested themselves in the form- 
ation of a Far Eastern Athletic Organization to include all of 
the nations of the Orient. The first meet was held in Manila, 
February, 1913, and China, Japan, and the Philippines took 
part. The second meet was held at Shanghai in May, 1915, 
the same nations competing. Efforts have been made to interest 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula, ^nd French Cochin China, and had 
it not been for the outbreak of the European war, it is certain 
that some or all of these nations would have participated. With- 
in the jurisdiction of this athletic organization are now found 
nearly one-third of the human race. 

The greatest difficulty in making plans for athletics general 
for both boys and girls was in introducing it among the girls. 
The old standard of propriety and decorum for girls and young 
women would not permit of their engaging in any form of 
strenuous exercise. In fact, proper conduct for those who did 
not have to be out of doors working in the fields or in other 
employment, would keep them indoors during the greater part 
of the day, and would allow them only evening walks in company 
with parents or guardians. The earliest efforts made among 
the girls were the stereotyped forms of calisthenics. Then came 
the game of tennis, quickly followed by basketball. Since its 
introduction a few years ago, indoor baseball has been the favor- 
ite game for girls and is the one which meets the situation best. 
Basketball continues to have its adherents, while volleyball and 
tennis also take care of a large number. The effect of this 
kind of training is just beginning to be felt. It gives girls 
and young women a new idea of what is healthy and proper 
in the way of exercise. It gives them a new confidence in their 
own strength, whether moral or physical, and has brought 
about a very noticeable improvement in man's attitude toward 
woman. No mention need be made of the physical improvement 
of the girls and young women which is, if anything, more marked 
than that of the boys and young men. 

The introduction of athletics among the primitive people of the 
Philippines has met with peculiar success. Peoples who were 
formerly mutually hostile now engage in friendly contests which 
would have been unthought of a few years ago. Friendly ath- 
letic rivalry seems to be a most satisfactory substitute for the 
former tribal warfare. 

At the beginning of the present school year there were nine 
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interprovincial athletic associations in the Philippine Islands — 
Cagayan Valley, Ilocano Valley, Agno Valley, Central Luzon, 
Manila, Southern Tagalog, Bicol, Western Visayan, and Eastern 
Visayan. During the year the division of Tayabas was rein- 
stated in the Southern Tagalog Association, while Cavite with- 
drew from this association to join with Zambales and Bataan 
in forming the new Western Luzon Association. The Mountain 
Province became a member of the Ilocano Association, which 
changed its name to Northern Luzon Athletic Association. The 
Central Mindanao Association was formed to include the Prov- 
inces of Lanao, Bukidnon, and Misamis. Negotiations have been 
begun for the formation of the Moro Interscholastic Association 
which is to include Zamboanga, Cotabato, and Davao. 

Today only Palawan, Nueva Vizcaya, and Mindoro are not 
included in any interprovincial association. The first two are 
geographically so isolated that participation in any association 
would be difficult for them. Mindoro may join the Southern 
Tagalog Association later on when the school work is more 
advanced than at present. While Agusan is a member of the 
Eastern Visayan Association, it has not yet participated in any 
interprovincial meet because of difficulties of communication and 
the backwardness of the people. 

The Western Luzon Association held its first meet at Cavite 
on December 20-22. The contest was close, the official results 
being: Zambales, 37 points; Cavite, 36 points; and Bataan, 34 
points. Unfavorable weather necessitated the transfer of the 
Eastern Visayan meet from Catbalogan, Samar, to Cebu, where 
it met with great sucess. The Western Visayan Association held 
its meet on December 29-31 at Iloilo. The permanence of the 
new Central Mindanao Association seems assured by the inter- 
est taken at its first meet held recently in Cagayan, Misamis. 

A new interscholastic record of 10 feet 7 inches in the pole 
vault was established at the Western Visayan meet by Vicente 
Padpad of Antique. A new record of 96 feet 3i inches for the 
discuss throw was made at the Eastern Visayan meet by Ale jo 
F. Alvarez of Zamboanga. (For complete list of records, see 
Appendix C.) 

The 1915 carnival meet was highly successful. The track and 
field meet was won by Cebu with 39 points, Camarines taking 
second with 28 points. New records were established in the 
120-yard high hurdles, which was an official event for the first 
time, and in the running broad jump. Cebu also won the base- 
ball series, in which 12 teams from Manila and the provinces 
competed. Volleyball was won by the Philippine School of Arts 
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and Trades, and girls' indoor baseball by the team from Oro- 
quieta, Misamis. In the open meet the all-interscholastic team 
easily captured the first place, winning 73 points, the other five 
competitors taking but 52 points. 

Of special interest and importance were the second far 
eastern championship games held in May, 1915, at Shanghai, 
China, at which China, Japan, and the Philippines were re- 
presented. China won with 93 points, the Philippines coming 
next with 73, and Japan third with 32 points. The track and 
field meet was won by the Philippines, the Filipinos proving 
far superior to their opponents in the short sprints, a little 
better in the jumps and weights, about even in the hurdles, and 
comparatively weak in the distance runs. Baseball, basketball, 
and the decathlon were also won by the Philippines. Volley- 
ball, football, the penthathlon, and most of the swimming events 
were won by China. Japan won the tennis series, the modified 
marathon, and the bicycle race. A majority of the Filipino 
contestants were public-school pupils. The star of the entire 
meet was Saavedra of Camarines, who took first in the 100 
yards, the pole vault, the high jump, and the decathlon, as well 
as third in the broad jump. Two Filipino girls* indoor baseball 
teams played daily, to the great surprise and delight of the 
crowds of spectators, especially the Chinese school girls. Public 
interest throughout the entire meet was intense and it is said 
that such rooting and cheering was never heard before. These 
games marked a great forward step in the promotion of athletics 
in the Orient, and in this the Philippines, as the originator, are 
deserving of no small credit. 

It is impossible to set forth adequately in such a report as 
this is the progress made in the various forms of athletics. In- 
door baseball, for example, was introduced into the schools only 
three years ago; today it has spread all over the Islands and 
among all classes of people. It is played as enthusiastically by 
girls as by boys. In fact, at one unadvertised game between 
two primary school teams of girls in Manila, there was an 
attendance of approximately 2,700. At the carnival contest in 
1915, the grandstands were unable to accommodate the specta- 
tors at the championship game played between the little girls 
of Tipas, Rizal, and those from Oroquieta, Misamis. Volley- 
ball also has a very large following. It allows a large number 
of participants and does not require strenuous effort; yet it 
arouses enthusiasm and develops the pupils by requiring atten- 
tion and team work. The athletic color contests are being 
carried on successfully in many sections. Calisthenic work is 
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making steady and satisfactory progress. Drills of entire 
schools and classes are held daily in many places, and often 
form part of the program at school entertainments. 

The movement for public playgrounds has received a decided 
impetus during the past few years. The playgrounds of Manila 
are an important feature in the life of the community and 
thousands of school children and others take advantage of them 
daily. Six of the larger ones are under the direct supervision 
of trained instructors. 

The general introduction of athletics in the Philippine public 
schools and their extension to every class of society has accom- 
plished many things. There is increased regularity in attend- 
ance and practical elimination of tardiness. Out of it there has 
grown a school spirit which did not exist before. Athletic 
sports have enlisted the enthusiasm and support of thousands 
of people who might otherwise have taken little or no interest 
in our schools. There has been a noticeable change of ideals 
and a growing appreciation of the youth who are well equipped 
physically for life's battles. There is noticeable physical im- 
provement directly traceable to athletics, and there is gradually 
evolving in the Philippines a new physical type which should be 
very much superior to the old. Athletics have done much to 
displace amusements of lesser or doubtful value. The cockpit 
finds in them its most dangerous competitor. There has come 
into the youth of the Philippines a new spirit of sportsmanship 
which is turning out as a product a generation of fine upstand- 
ing young men who play the game for all it is worth and act like 
men whether in victory or in defeat. There has come, partly 
as a result of athletics, a new conception of the worth of the 
Filipino. Those who have denied to him the power to develop 
energy and enthusiasm must revise their judgments, and the 
Filipino himself who has for years been accustomed to hear his 
value depreciated is coming to realize, as he never has before, 
the true possibilities of his people. Athletics have been used 
as a means to interest people in other civic movements; and 
when the historj'- of this first half of the twentieth century 
comes to be written, athletics in the Philippines will be given 
much of the credit for the physical and civic betterment of the 
Filipino people, and will take their place along with the academic 
instruction which has brought about a great intellectual 
awakening and the industrial instruction which has practically 
revolutionized the ideas of the people in regard to education 
and industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS. 

Generally speaking, in the public schools of the United States 
and most other countries the educational aim of industrial 
instruction, as a training of the hand supplementary to the 
training of the eye and the mind, seems to prevail, rather than 
as a preparation for actually earning a living. The term 
^'manual training'' seems, therefore, a more fitting name in the 
United States for that branch of the curriculum which in the 
Philippines we call industrial instruction. In fact, in the 
Philippines, the educational objective is often hidden by the 
more evident and more important economic and vocational 
objectives. We have proceeded with the idea that there is a 
fair probability that a child will put into actual practice in 
afterlife the industrial lines which he pursues in the public 
schools. But while the educational aim may be secondary in 
importance, it is none the less real. 

In many places some confusion seems to exist as to the rela- 
tion of the terms vocational education and industrial instruction. 
Certainly the vocational education which prepares for a vocation 
is a very broad term and includes practically all of the instruc- 
tion given to pupils in the primary and intermediate courses. 
As we use it, the term "vocational'* includes rather than ex- 
cludes the academic branches. 

The industrial courses are graded so that the child's attention 
is given first to the rudiments of a certain industrial branch, 
and later to its more difficult forms. From an educational view 
point, the industrial work is closely correlated with English, 
arithmetic, geography, and nature study throughout the elemen- 
tary grades. With the exception of certain special schools in 
the secondary grades, the industrial work is continued only in 
such subjects as physical geography, commercial geography, 
and economic studies to round out the industrial work given in 
its more concrete forms in the lower grades. 

ECONOMIC AIMS. 

The economic aims of industrial instruction are the im- 
provement of the conditions of the people and the bettering 
of their standards of living. These take three forms: First, 
the work which tends directly to raise the home standards, such 
as farming, gardening, housekeeping, cooking, sewing, and the 
fabrication of articles for home use; second, those branches of 
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school industry which tend to provide by home manufacture the 
articles which are now imported from other countries; third, 
the instruction which looks to the manufacture in large com- 
mercial quantities of articles which may be exported and thus 
produce income with which to improve home conditions and 
purchase from abroad such necessities and comforts as cannot 
be made here. While these three classes are mentioned in the 
direct order of their importance, in difficulty of accomplishment 
they are in the inverse order. 

The methods by which these economic aims are to be accom- 
plished are both direct and indirect. Many of the conditions 
of today may be improved directly by the exertion of the 
people themselves ; more furniture for the home, more abundant 
and improved diet, better-kept homes, more adequate clothing; 
but the improvement which is desired in the standards of living 
depends not only upon greater exertion in such things as these, 
but also upon increased money power with which to purchase 
articles which can not be produced locally. In an agricultural 
community such as the Philippines, the handicraft industries 
offer a solution for this need; there is abundant leisure or idle 
time between the seasons of planting and of harvest which can 
be turned to advantage in the handicrafts. The Philippine in- 
dustrial structure is, therefore, very favorable to such supple- 
mentary occupation. In addition, the Filipino possesses manual 
dexterity to a marked degree, and the country has abundant 
supply of raw material suitable to handicraft work. 

The direct betterment courses of the public schools are house- 
keeping, cooking, sewing, garment making, loom weaving, wood- 
work, bamboo-rattan furniture, and gardening. The indirect 
betterment courses, which are largely commercial, embrace 
needlework, with embroidery, lace, and crochet; hand weaving, 
such as mats, hats, baskets, and slippers; loom weaving; carv- 
ing; furniture making; pottery; and other special courses. 

Of the first group, the direct-betterment courses, conditions 
have been such that sewing for girls and gardening for boys 
have developed to a greater extent than the others and their 
results are more evident. 

Plain sewing is begun in the elementary stitches which the 
girl learns to make in the first grade and is continued through 
the four years of the primary course. Every girl is required 
to take this work, which in the fourth grade culminates in the 
making of the simple garments used by the family. To finance 
this course, the materials used are generally furnished by the 
family of each girl and the garments made are given to her for 
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home use. To this course is to be credited the very noticeable 
improvement in the quality and quantity of garments worn, 
especially by children. 

Gardening is begun in the earliest grades in what is called 
school-grounds improvement ; the younger children are required 
to take care of the lawn and grounds and the ornamental plants, 
and to assist in keeping the school premises neat and clean. 
Each school of primary or intermediate grade must have a 
school garden; and each boy enrolled in the gardening classes 
is required to have also a home garden, 20 square meters being 
the minimum requirement. During the past years there has 
been a steady growth of gardening work, and at the present time 
the number of school gardens is 3,280 and the number of home 
gardens has reached 45,689. In this work, particular emphasis 
is given to seed selection, to possible new crops, and to the 
extension of the productive period throughout the year. 

The most successful of the handicraft courses are embroidery 
and bobbin lace for girls and basketry for boys. The success 
of embroidery lies in its appeal to schoolgirls and the general 
public, and to the fact that embroidery has always been a con- 
siderable household product in the Philippines. The European 
war has been the cause of an unusual demand for Philippine 
embroidery during the year 1915. 

The present war has also given more impetus to the bobbin- 
lace industry, which, up to this time, has been somewhat back- 
ward on account of the lack of a market. Instruction has also 
been given in Irish crochet so that the industry may be followed 
up when the world's markets demand it again. The teaching of 
real filet crochet has also proceeded in a manner which is 
encouraging. 

The popularity of baskets, both with those who make them 
and with the general public, has arisen from the great variety 
and abundance of the raw materials, especially in natural colors, 
and the many forms of basketry evolved in the schools from 
native types which make them truly Philippine baskets. This 
course includes the development of art basketry as well as the 
common baskets of every day use. The making of coir mats 
(from coconut fiber) has made great progress; this is due both 
to the abundance of the raw materials and to the liking of the 
Filipinos for the work. Serious efforts have also been made to 
improve loom weaving. There exist throughout the Islands 
thousands of hand looms whose mechanism can, with little 
difficulty, be improved so as to increase greatly the value of 
textiles. 
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VOCATIONAL AIMS. 

The purpose of all public instruction is to prepare pupils for 
suitable vocations. In the primary grades there is little 
specialized work along these lines; in the intermediate grades 
v^e have distinct specialization in the following courses for boys 
and girls : General, teaching, trade, farming, housekeeping, and 
household arts. Facilities for continuing such vocational 
courses are also offered in certain special schools of secondary 
grade. 

The general course of the intermediate grades, as its name 
indicates, is intended to give more general training for those 
who expect to pursue higher studies or to determine upon a 
special vocation later. The general course provides a certain 
amount of pure industrial instruction, vocational as well as 
educational and economic. 

The teaching course is purely vocational and aims at the prep- 
aration of young men and young women for the teaching serv- 
ice. It also specializes in certain industrial branches, as does 
the general course. The usefulness of the teaching course in 
intermediate grades is now drawing to a close and it is probable 
that the near future will see the provision for the teaching 
profession placed elsewhere in the curriculum. 

The farming course is of increasing importance in the in- 
termediate grades. Here we have the farm schools which give 
instruction adapted to meet average agricultural conditions. 
Each such school has as its basis a farm of 10 or 12 hectars 
under cultivation. There are at present 8 of these schools and 
4 new projects will probably be undertaken in as many different 
divisions by the opening of schools in June, 1916. In what are 
called agricultural schools, we have a much larger plant with 
dormitory accommodations. Such schools are largely self-sup- 
porting. There are 4 of these agricultural schools in session 
throughout the entire year, the largest one being the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, Muiioz, Nueva Ecija, where, out of 
an area of 657 hectars, the students maintain 130 under cul- 
tivation. The usual farm activities in the most progressive 
forms in which they can be conducted in the Philippines are 
given attention. Dairying has recently been introduced in the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School, and animal raising has re- 
ceived attention in both farm and agricultural schools. About 
two years ago selected Cantonese poultry was brought in from 
China and distributed throughout the Islands to agricultural, 
farm, and other schools; the effort has met with success. The 
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settlement farm schools are strictly vocational, but are estab- 
lished only for the primary grades among the non-Christians. 
Their object is, through the schools, to encourage the roaming 
mountain people to settle in permanent villages on the rich 
agricultural soil of the lowlands. In addition to the usual school 
branches taught in other primary schools, emphasis is here 
placed upon the raising of farm products to help support the 
pupils. 

The trade course is a purely vocational intermediate course; 
in general, the trade course covers principally woodwork, though 
ironworking is given in a number of schools and in a few in- 
stances other special trade subjects have been given attention — 
motor-vehicle driving and repairing, wheelwrighting, black- 
smithing, etc. ; for the product and the graduates of such courses, 
there is a growing demand. The trade course continues to be 
given in the regularly organized trade schools and in the trade 
departments of a number of provincial high schools. 

The course in housekeeping and household arts for girls is 
specially intended to fit them to care for the home and the family, 
and to become expert in some income-producing household in- 
dustry. This course is one of the most valuable in the entire 
curriculum. The number of intermediate schools giving it now 
reaches 70, and is growing as fast as facilities for operating 
sucli a course can be provided. 

In a few instances, vocational schools of special character 
have been established. At one of these, the Olongapo Inter- 
mediate School, arrangements were made early in 1915 between 
the Bureau of Education and the commandant of the yard craft 
shop of the Olongapo navy yard, whereby fifth-grade boys in 
that school might secure practical instruction in carpentry and 
blacksmithing, and in the operation and repair of launches, 
steam engines, boilers, pumps, etc. So far this experiment is 
very successful. In the town of Mariquina, Rizal, the industry 
of shoemaking has been an important one for many years. It 
has, however, met with many difficulties, principally from lack 
of organization and poor quality of output. To improve this 
industry, the Mariquina Trade School, a vocational school spe- 
cializing in leather work, was established about a year ago. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Until a year or so ago, the industrial activities of the Bureau 
of Education were in their formative stage. In the earlier 
years, the work was fragmentary and there was a decided lack 
of central direction, each teacher endeavoring to work out his 
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own ideas and develop something for his own locality. Grad- 
ually, the fund of information and experience thus acquired 
began to reach the General Office in definite form. In 1910 was 
undertaken the survey of the Islands with respect to materials, 
products, and conditions, and as soon as the results of this 
survey were in available form, the information was supplied 
to the field. By 1914 the compilation of industrial information 
and its distribution to the field were accomplished and the Gen- 
eral Office was in a position to proceed further with industrial 
work in a commercial way. The amount of industrial work 
required of all pupils was prescribed, special industrial courses 
were outlined, and the various recognized courses which could 
be conducted in each division and municipality and school were 
determined upon by the General Office as a result of the economic 
information at hand and the commercial possibilities. After 
determining upon the courses to be pursued, the matter of con- 
structive and ornamental design for handicraft products became 
an important one. This also has been taken up in a large way 
by the central office. All needlework designs for embroidery, 
lace, crochet, and the like are issued by the General Office only. 
During 1915 perforated sheets for embroidery were sent out 
to the field to the number of 15,000, while 30,000 lace designs 
were provided. Designs for hand and loom weaving and for 
many other lines of handicraft work were issued in the form 
of blue prints. During the year, special Bureau of Education 
designs to the number of 114 were provided for industrial pro- 
ducts, and 10,000 blue prints were issued from them. In addi- 
tion to these, 233 special division designs were submitted to the 
General Office and approved. In The Philippine Craftsman 
there were also printed 61 designs. 

In order that industrial instruction may proceed along proper 
commercial lines, the industrial courses authorized for any mu- 
nicipality must be limited and the designs assigned for them 
must be only sufficient in number to give some variety to the 
work. By this plan, the product from any locality will be large 
enough to be considered in a commercial way, and by constant 
practice upon a few objects pupils will acquire the necessary 
skill and speed. For the same reason, continuity of courses has 
been provided so that a child beginning one line of work, say 
embroidery, in the primary grades, can follow this course also 
through the intermediate grades. 

The product from all parts of the Islands must be as nearly 
standard and uniform as possible in nature, design, workman- 
ship, material, and price. The industrial courses must be based 
upon local economic and industrial conditions of the community. 
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particularly with respect to wages, land tenure, density of pop- 
ulation, available materials, and existing household industries. 

The control of industrial work from the General Office is 
handled through the division superintendents and division in- 
dustrial supervisors. There is also a force of traveling indus- 
trial inspectors and a still larger corps of traveling industrial 
teachers who go from one division to another, carrying with 
them the latest ideas in their work. They cooperate with divi- 
sion superintendents and teachers in every possible way. 

The industrial museum, maintained in the General Office, acts 
as a clearing house for original work and suggestions, and fur- 
nishes models, special materials, and general information. Tech- 
nical information is given promptly to the field by means of 
technical bulletins. The Philippine Craftsman, the monthly 
industrial magazine issued during the school year, supplies to 
the field information of a permanent and general nature and 
summarizes and preserves it for future use. 

A very complete industrial accounting system has been estab- 
lished, reaching from the smallest school, through the office of 
the division superintendents, to the General Office. This system 
accounts for all materials purchased and for all salable articles. 

The industrial program is also aided through the Philippine 
Normal School, where the latest ideas are taught to the teachers 
in training, later to be used by them in classroom work. The 
same may be said of the normal institutes which are held an- 
nually for the teachers of each division, and at the vacation 
assemblies for teachers held during the summer vacation in Ma- 
nila and in Baguio. 

The School of Household Industries of Manila is more fully 
discussed under the special Insular schools. The 200 or 300 
young women who graduate from it each year, well qualified in 
making embroidery and lace and garments, constitute throughout 
the Islands a big force in the development of these industries 
for women. The steps which are now being taken to follow 
up these graduates and assist them in establishing themselves in 
the business in which they are trained, will, it is expected, soon 
produce far-reaching results. 

COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS. 

The present war in Europe caused the buyers of the United 
States to look to other countries, and particularly to the Orient, 
for stocks of certain goods which they had previously secured 
from Europe. Representatives from big commercial concerns 
in the United States quickly made their way to the Philippines 
in search of embroidery, and incidentally became interested in 
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lace and in the products of hand weaving. This brought to the 
Bureau of Education, through its interest in these industries, 
many requests and propositions of a commercial nature. Only 
a few orders could be accepted and filled, these only a mere frac- 
tion of the embroidery and lace wanted by these commercial 
houses. 

Throughout the Islands, there are at the present time many 
well-qualified workers who can make needlework of all sorts and 
the products of other household industries as well. It happens, 
however, that there are in but a few of the provinces representa- 
tives of Manila business houses or other brokers who can intel- 
ligently direct the efforts of these workers and concern them- 
selves with collecting and gathering these products for export. 
Furthermore, with the exception of a few provinces in the vicin- 
ity of Manila, the imported raw materials for needlework are 
seldom regularly available, and at prices far from satisfactory ; 
and with the exception of such nearby provinces, no means exist 
for bringing the product promptly to market. It is evident that 
the Government must take a very active interest in these indus- 
tries if the Islands are to realize upon present possibilities with- 
out long waiting. 

It was intended that this situation should be handled by the 
Sales Agency of the Philippine Government, which was estab- 
lished in 1911 for just such purposes as this. However, with 
the abolition of the Sales Agency in 1915, the Government had 
to look elsewhere for the organization with which to carry out 
its plans, and the Bureau of Education was directed to under- 
take the work. The Bureau now has this as one of its big 
problems for the coming year. 

PROMOTION AND RETARDATION. 

The effectiveness of any school unit depends upon its ability 
to hold pupils in school throughout the school year, to get them 
to come to school every day during this period, and to give them 
instruction that is worth while. The graph on page 41 indicates 
the close relation between continuous and regular attendance 
and the proportion of pupils promoted. 

The most significant of these lines is the one which gives the 
percentage of promotions based on the annual enrollment. Of 
the 7 divisions that promoted 50 per cent or more of their pupils 
on this basis, 6 are among the first 9 in keeping pupils in school 
throughout the year, and all 7 have a percentage of attendance 
of 92 or more. Of the 7 divisions that promoted less than 30 
per cent of their annual enrollment, only 1 was above the aver- 
age in holding pupils in school and none was above the average 
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in the percentage of attendance. Of the 10 divisions that pro- 
moted the largest proportion of pupils, using the March enroll- 
ment as a basis, all but 1 were from 1 per cent to 7 per cent 
above the average in percentage of attendance; while of the 5 
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divisions that promoted the smallest proportion of the March 
enrollment, none had a percentage of attendance greater than 
the average. These facts clearly indicate that the problem of 
lessening retardation is largely one of holding pupils in school 
throughout the year and getting them to attend regularly. The 
discussion of attendance has shown the substantial progress al- 
ready made in this regard. The above figures also indicate that 
greater progress is possible in a number of divisions. 

Some progress in lessening retardation has been made, but 
much yet remains to be accomplished. A higher percentage of 
promotion is desirable, especially in the primary grades. This 
can be secured only by increasing the efficiency of the schools 
through giving adequate training to teachers in the service ; for 
without a compulsory attendance act (which is not at present 
advisable) the power of the schools to hold pupils and to get 
them to attend regularly cannot be developed much further. 
Under present conditions the solution of the whole matter of 
securing greater teaching ability depends upon the closer super- 
vision of instruction. Division superintendents and other super- 
vising officers have to face the problem of providing more real 
supervision and less inspection. To secure adequate supervi- 
sion, teachers in charge of districts must be convinced of the 
necessity of devoting more of their time to this phase of school 
work. 

During the school year 1914-15 the question of the promotion 
or nonpromotion of 84 per cent of the March enrollment, which 
makes up Grades I, II, and III, was entirely in the hands of 
division superintendents and their subordinates. The remain- 
ing 16 per cent took examinations sent out from the General 
Office. An examination of the table of percentages of promo- 
tions by divisions and grades, which is found among the statis- 
tical tables, indicates that while there are some rather wide 
divergencies from the grade percentages for the entire system, 
in general the differences are moderate. The tendency is un- 
doubtedly toward a nearer approach to a common standard of 
efficiency of instruction and of requirement for promotion. 

INSUIjAR SCHOOTiS. 

PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Philippine Normal School occupies two large, 3-story 
buildings on a beautiful site on Taft Avenue in Manila. The 
main building contains a large auditorium, a splendid library 
room, administrative offices, classrooms, laboratories, a domestic- 
science kitchen, and rest rooms. Its internal arrangement is well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was constructed, and the 
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ventilating and lighting facilities are exceptionally good. Normal 
Hall is a dormitory for about 250 girls. It contains well-ven- 
tilated sleeping quarters, a large dining room, beautiful reception 
rooms, living rooms for the dean and the assistant deans, and 
a fine roof garden. The girls find it a real and attractive home. 

The object of this school is the training and development of 
young men and young women for teaching in the public schools. 
It is not an institution for general culture for its own sake. It 
is a special school — a professional school; its sole purpose is 
to confer on its students that education, discipline, professional 
training, and practical skill which will best fit them for teach- 
ing in the public schools of this Archipelago, and no person is 
admitted who does not enter for the purpose of preparing to 
teach. With this one end in view, teachers are selected, courses 
of study are prepared, laboratories are equipped, and a model 
training school is conducted. 

Plans are under way to reorganize the various courses of 
study so as to emphasize three important points. First, to seek 
to ground the students thoroughly in the common branches 
which lie at the foundation of all learning and scholarship, and 
to that end give students an opportunity for thorough and 
reflective study of the elementary subjects. These subjects will 
be studied from a professional point of view. Methods of study 
and of presenting the subjects of instruction to the different 
grades are emphasized. Second, to give students an opportunity 
to specialize in a particular phase of professional training. The 
proposed new courses of study will offer special training for (1) 
teachers of purely academic subjects ; (2) for industrial teachers 
in arts and handicrafts; (3) for teachers of housekeeping and 
domestic science; and (4) for teachers of physical education. 
Later an effort will be made to add a fifth course in school super- 
vision and school administration. Third, the school will con- 
tinue to require its students to pursue such advanced courses 
of study as will best reinforce the knowledge of the common 
branches, and at the same time prepare them to interpret in- 
telligently the more ordinary and common phenomena of life. 
Under the new course of study, the object will continue to be 
to make all the work of the school strongly and distinctly pro- 
fessional. 

Men and women who have received academic and professional 
training in the Philippine Normal School may be found teach- 
ing in the schools in every province of the Archipelago. Grad- 
uates of this school are rendering excellent service. 

The total number of graduates of the school is 497, 398 having 
completed the regular four-year course and 99 the domestic- 
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science course. In March, 1915, 69 were graduated from the 
regular four-year course and 28 from the two-year domestic- 
science course. 

The annual enrollment for the period June to December, 1915, 
was 1,632, of whom 824 were enrolled in the professional courses 
and 808 in the primary and intermediate training classes. 

THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADES. 

This school is housed in a group of 14 buildings on Calle Arro- 
ceros. It occupies every available foot or space and is filled to 
capacity. Plans have been made for a new school, to be erected 
as soon as money is available. The building which will house 
the shops has been begun and will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy before the opening of the next school year. 

The courses given and the pupils enrolled in each are as 
follows : 

Preparatory engineering 11 

Nautical 58 

Normal industrial 31 

Drafting 24 

Woodworking 316 

Building 86 

Cabinetmaking, wood turning, and finishing.... 230 
Iron working 262 

Machine-shop practice (including stationary 

engines) 177 

Blacksmithing 85 

Motor-vehicle repairing and driving 110 

812 
Pupils counted twice 47 

Total number of pupils 765 

The pupils who are counted twice include those in the pre- 
paratory engineering and normal industrial courses and 5 stu- 
dents who take both machine-shop practice and motor repairing 
and driving. 

The daily program of each pupil includes the following : 

Shop practice 3 hours. 

Mechanical drawing 1 hour 30 minutes. 

English and mathematics 2 hours 15 minutes. 

The academic work is made as practical as possible. In 
mathematics, problems pertaining to the work of the shops are 
furnished by the shop teachers and employed to supplement the 
material in the regular texts. In the study of English, litera- 
ture dealing with industrial subjects is read. In addition to 
the regular academic classes, the pupils from each shop are given 
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instruction in shop English, estimating, and shop problems. 
The drawing courses correlate with the shop work, drawings 
being made for articles which are later to be fabricated in the 
shops. 

The first year's work in each course is devoted to exercises 
which teach the use of tools. The second, third, and fourth 
years are occupied wholly in making articles for sale. During 
these years an almost endless variety of work is provided for 
students, who thus receive valuable experience. During the 
calendar year 1915 the total value of work finished in the school 
was approximately ^25,000. The sale of finished articles per- 
mits of paying pupils for overtime work and so enables a num- 
ber of students to earn part of their living expenses. The fact 
that every article made must be up to the standard required of 
adult workers in the trade encourages the pupils to do their 
best. In connection with the use of tools and material every 
pupil is instructed in methods of accounting. 

The school library has been greatly increased in scope and 
efficiency during the year. Several hundred new books have 
been added, a separate room has been given up entirely to library 
purposes, and suitable furniture has been made. On December 
31, 1915, the school library consisted of about 1,700 books and 
the records showed a daily average of 264 books in circulation. 
Academic teachers have cooperated with the librarian in making 
a study of suitable books for home reading and the students 
have responded in a very gratifying manner. Four hundred 
ninety-two pupils have taken out cards for the school library 
and, in addition, 76 students have availed themselves of the 
privilege of using books from the Philippine Library. 

In April, 1915, 63 were graduated from the Trade School, 
making a total of 326 since 1906. The demand for these trade- 
school graduates of every department is in excess of the supply 
and many calls for skilled workmen have to be refused each year. 

THE PHILIPPINE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The Philippine Nautical School was moved into the building 
formerly occupied by the Sales Agency, in July, 1915. This is 
only a temporary arrangement and it is expected that steps will 
be taken to provide a suitable and permanent building in the 
near future. 

The course provides for two years of work ashore and eighteen 
months at sea on board an interisland vessel. The shore work 
consists of mathematics, English, physics, geography, drawing, 
navigation, and seamanship. One half of the school day is de- 
voted to navigation and seamanship with a former captain of 
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the Bureau of Navigation as instructor. The total enrollment 
to date is as follows : 

1913-14 30 

1914-15 62 

1915-16 58 

Since its reorganization in 1913, 18 boys have finished the 
two-year course ashore and are now completing their apprentice- 
ship. One of them, who had previously had some experience 
at sea, has completed his course and taken examinations for 
mate. This year 25 will complete their second year ashore. 
Attendance at the Nautical School has been limited and the work 
handicapped by the lack of suitable equipment and accommoda- 
tions. In spite of these drawbacks the school is an undoubted 
success. 

PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

This school occupied a rented building throughout the year. 
Owing to the sale of the house in December, new quarters had 
to be sought. Some were found near the former building, but 
they are not so well adapted to school purposes. 

The aims of the school are to fit young men and women for 
positions as stenographers, bookkeepers, and clerks in the Gov- 
ernment offices and business houses ; to prepare young men and 
women to engage in business on their own account; and to im- 
press upon the minds of all of the students the importance of 
the business virtues indispensable to success, such as accuracy, 
industry, and reliability. 

The courses of study are arranged to suit the needs and ad- 
vancement of students who have completed the intermediate 
course. In stenography three courses are given — ^the one-year 
course for high-school graduates; the two-year course for in- 
termediate-school graduates who are well qualified in English; 
and the three-year course for intermediate-school graduates who 
need an extra year's training in English before beginning the 
study of stenography. A two-year course is given in book- 
keeping, and, for those students who wish to take a general 
commercial course in addition to their training in either book- 
keeping or stenography, a four-year course in commerce is 
offered. All students receive instruction in commercial cor- 
respondence, spelling, rough draft, and typewriting. 

During the present school year 450 students have enrolled. 
This is an increase of 38 over the previous school year. In the 
stenography courses there are 256 students and in the book- 
keeping course 194. Students are enrolled from 34 provinces 
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or subprovinces. Manila, Rizal, Bulacan, and Union are the 
homes of over one half of the students. 

Since and including 1907, 141 students have graduated from 
one of the secondary commercial courses given in the school. 
Among these are 19 young women. Of these graduates, 123 
are employed along lines for which they were prepared in the 
Philippine School of Commerce or are taking more advanced 
courses in this or other schools. 

The value of a high-school course as a preparation for a course 
in stenography is shown by the following comparison of aver- 
age salaries received by the graduates of the stenography classes 
since the one-year course in stenography for high-school grad- 
uates was organized. The average monthly salaries of the grad- 
uates employed as stenographers, who had previously completed 
a high-school course, were for the classes of 1913, 1914, and 
1915, W25, 'P80, and ^60, respectively, whereas the average 
monthly salaries received by those who had completed the in- 
termediate-school course only before beginning the stenography 
course were for the same classes 1P72, ?=55, and ^43, respectively. 
A high-school graduate who finished the one-year course in 1913 
has recently passed the senior stenographer examination and 
has been promoted to P125 per month. 

In the commercial night school there was an enrollment of 
458 students, all of whom had completed the intermediate course 
before entering. The purpose of this night school is to give 
young men and women employed during the day an opportunity 
to get instruction in commercial subjects and in many cases 
to enable them to complete courses which they began in the day 
school. 

The following list gives some interesting information on the 
present occupations and conditions of graduates : 



Occupation. 



Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Deputy 

Farmers 

Housekeepers (married) 

Justice of the peace 

Merchants 

Stenographers 

Students: 

Univesity of the Philippines 
In United States (private) __ 

Constabulary School 

The Liceo 

Teachers - 

Typists 

Unemployed 

No report received 

Deceased 

Total 



Num- 
ber. 



Monthly 
salary. 



P35. 00-P124. 00 

20.00- 199.00 

166. 67 



60.00 
'30."0O^"233.'05" 



24.00- 70.00 
30.00- 50.00 



132 20.00- 233.00 



Average 
salary. 



P75.57 
61.00 
166. 67 



60.00 
"82."00 



41.33 
40.00 
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THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES. 

The School of Household Industries in Manila affords oppor- 
tunity for more extensive study of embroidery, lace, and sewing. 
While no requirements other than sound physical condition and 
aptitude in those subjects are prescribed, yet women who have 
come under the influence of the public-school system are pre- 
ferred. The school was founded in 1912 with 150 internes. 
These women were recommended from all parts of the Philip- 
pines, the idea being to train them in embroidery and allied indus- 
tries, give them a short business course, and return them to their 
respective tovms where they should organize classes, teach em- 
broidery, and become connected with business concerns and the 
Government Sales Agency. This plan was not a success, due 
to the fact that the young women could not receive the proper 
encouragement and direction after they left the school and had 
passed from under the control of the Bureau of Education. 
The present plan is to bring in the young women in town 
groups of from 15 to 20 from a town. They are taught em- 
broidery, lace making, and garment making, and in addition 
certain of the better qualified students are drilled in English 
and in commercial usages. All internes are compelled to take 
physical drill. Several weeks of the course are devoted to work 
for commercial firms. It has been found that the students are 
capable of a higher quality of work than the ordinary markets 
demand. Much very high-grade embroidery is done in the school 
and every graduate must be capable of executing it; however, 
commercial concerns require a grade of work which can be 
profitably marketed in the United States, and for this reason, 
and following the general policy of the Bureau, the commercial 
training is on embroidery of the higher quality which the mar- 
kets demand. Each group of graduates returns to its town 
carrying with it a commercial order from a Manila firm. The 
women are accompanied by a representative from the General 
Office who supervises the beginning of the work. The division 
superintendents and industrial supervisors have general charge 
over the women. The development of a leader among them is 
encouraged. The plan is to provide each group with commercial 
orders and to turn these women and such assistants and workers 
as they may develop in their localities over to commercial con- 
cerns as soon as the latter are able to assume proper control 
over them. 

THE CENTRAL LUZON AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

This school occupies a group of buildings located on a 657-hec- 
tar farm, of which 130 hectars are under cultivation. For the 
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PLATE XII, 




(a) Domestic Science Building at Bacolod, Occidental Negros. 
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(/>)General view of the exhibit of the Philippine public schools, the Palace of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, held at San Francisco, California, in 1915. 
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PLATE XII 




(a) Center piece, Philippine embroidery. 
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(b) Several types of baskets made in the public schools. 
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PLATE XIV. 




(a) Intermediate embroidery class of the provincial school at Tacloban, Leyte. 




(/)) Primary embroidery class in Bulan. Sorsogon. 
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PLATE XV. 




(a) A provincial garden exhibit. 




(b) Primary school garden at Polo, Bulacan, 
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period June to December, 1915, 218 pupils were enrolled in 
the farming course and 159 secondary students were given train- 
ing in one of the special advanced courses for farm assistants, 
for agricultural and garden teachers, and for steam engineers. 
These pupils live at the school and work four hours a day for 
their board. 

Considerable progress has been made during the past year 
in fixing the amount and kind of training to be given students 
and the methods by which the instruction can be made of most 
practical value. Several features and activities have been in- 
troduced which are somewhat unique in a school organization. 
To ascertain the ability of students to support themselves while 
attending a school of this kind, the superintendent selected 24 
students from various grades to live apart from the main stu- 
dent body and conduct a mess of their own. They were given 
advances on their crops with which to meet their living expenses. 
These boys are now harvesting a good crop of rice which will 
cover their expenses for the year and leave a handsome profit 
to their credit. Twenty-five per cent of the crop is deducted in 
return for the use of animals and implements. 

Several of the students entered into an agreement with the 
Bureau of Agriculture to grow pure-bred rice for seed. This 
has also proved a profitable undertaking and furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for studying the different varieties and their 
culture. The product when harvested will be distributed 
throughout the Philippines for the use of rice farmers. Hog 
raising has been carried on successfully and the school has 
furnished most of the meat needed for the pupils. 

To afford students better training in construction work, 
arrangements were made to have them work on the construction 
of roads and buildings under the Bureau of Public Works. The 
concrete work as well as much of the woodwork of a new 
academic building constructed at the school was done by students. 
A large number of concrete culverts have been constructed, and 
the subgrade of a first-class road which passes through the 
reservation is under construction. 

Much of the material progress made by the institution during 
the past year has been brought about through cooperative activ- 
ities among the students themselves and through activities in 
which the school and outside agencies have worked together 
to accomplish definite ends. Through cooperation of the pupils 
with the community of Muiioz, the communal irrigation system 
has been enlarged during the year so that twice as large an 
area can be irrigated. 

140492 i 
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Most of those who were graduated from special courses in 
March, 1915, went as teachers to Mindanao. The department 
superintendent reports that they **have received a training in 
agriculture and incidentally in civics in which theory and prac- 
tice are well balanced. Furthermore, these young men have 
developed the necessary initiative and have acquired the requisite 
perseverance and other qualities which fit them especially for 
positions of responsibility in the more remote Mohammedan and 
pagan communities in Mindanao — Sulu.'' There is a greater 
demand for graduates than can be supplied. 

An increase in the number of schools of the type of the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School is highly desirable, but the establish- 
ment of such institutions is expensive and will necessitate ap- 
propriations for this definite purpose. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND. 

The 58 pupils and their teachers live in the school as one 
big family. Besides caring for their beds, the pupils do as 
much of the general housework as possible, each one taking 
his or her turn at house cleaning, washing, ironing, mending, 
and cooking. The aim is to make self-reliant and self-support- 
ing men and women. The pupils are taught to do things for 
themselves. 

The school will graduate its first class in March, 1916. The 
outlook for the future of the deaf graduates is very hopeful. 
Each member of this graduating class has completed the aca- 
demic work and is now devoting most of the time to the trade 
intended as his means of support. The trades studied include 
shoemaking, bread and cake making, printing, and dressmaking. 
The prospect for the blind is not so bright as it has not been 
possible to find work that will be profitable. One boy is learn- 
ing to be a telephone operator, three boys are anxious to continue 
their studies in the high school, but nothing has been found 
for three other boys who have learned as much as this school 
can give. Through an increase in the number of teachers, reg- 
ular classes in basketry and lace making have been made possible, 
and gardening has aroused great interest among the deaf boys. 
Regular classes in speech and lip reading have also been made 
possible. Plays and games are taken up in the school and 
add much to the pleasures which these defective children get 
out of life. Although we have reason to feel well satisfied with 
the work which has been done in these schools, nevertheless, 
the Bureau does not feel that it should at present extend fur- 
ther the efforts to care for defectives. The public schools are 
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showing what can be done for them, and any material extension 
in this work for many years to come may have to be left to 
philanthropic organizations. It is evident that where funds 
are insufficient for all of the educational needs of the country, 
first attention should be given to the normal children who can be 
educated with greater hope of success and at a mere fraction 
of the expense required in the case of defective children. 

SCHOOL WORK AMONG THE NONCHRISTIAN PEOPLES. 

In the Philippine Islands there are a number of primitive 
peoples who, for lack of a better name, have been known as non- 
Christians. While they constitute approximately 8 per cent 
of the total population of the country, they occupy an immense 
region in northern Luzon and parts of southern Luzon, all the 
interior and a considerable part of the coast regions of Min- 
danao, portions of Negros, Panay, the islands of the Sulu Arch- 
ipelago, Balabac, and Basilan, all but the coast line of Mindoro, 
and a large part of the large island of Palawan. These peoples 
presented to the Spanish Government a serious problem which 
it was never able to solve with any degree of success. 

As soon as civil government was established after the Amer- 
ican occupation of the Islands, steps were taken to bring these 
people under the influence of the Government, to make suitable 
provision for their education and material development, and to 
restrain them from disorder wherever it was necessary. As 
years have gone by, it has become clearer to all that in the ul- 
timate solution of the question of Philippine nationality, the non- 
Christians must play a very large part. Within the past two 
years, the leaders of the Filipino people have devoted themselves 
to this question. Money has been voted as freely as the condi- 
tion of the Treasury would permit, and suitable provision has 
been made for the extension of public instruction among these 
peoples and the promotion of agriculture and other industries. 
It is clear to these leaders that the primitive peoples can no 
longer be dealt with as aliens, but must in some way be brought 
into such relations with the Christian Filipinos as to become 
an essential part of the body politic. It is worthy of note that 
while it has not been possible in the past few years to increase 
the financial support for the schools among the Christian popu- 
lation, the appropriation for non-Christian schools has practi- 
cally doubled. In the session of 1915 of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, in addition to providing the regular appropriation for 
work among the non-Christians, the sum of ^1,000,000 was set 
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aside for the extension of school work among the non-Christians 
in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

Each of these non-Christian peoples presents its own partic- 
ular problem. From the Moro and Tinguian to the Negrito 
and Ilongot, there is found nearly every shade of difference 
in the culture of primitive peoples. Most of them have fixed 
habitations, but the Negritos, Ilongots, and a few others have 
been accustomed to change their places of residence with more 
or less frequency, and this brings up new difficulties. Not only 
are educational facilities provided for the non-Christians resid- 
ing in the so-called non-Christian provinces, but schools are es- 
tablished likewise for non-Christians residing in the regularly 
organized provinces. 

The authorities charged with the organization and control 
of education have desired to retain the essential unity of the 
school system, but, at the same time, to so frame the courses 
of study that they may meet the peculiar needs of each and 
every one of these peoples. Settlement farm schools have been 
established to meet the particular needs of the more or less 
nomadic peoples. Boarding schools are established wherever 
economic conditions demand it. Loom weaving has been taught 
the women of certain sections to make their services so valuable 
at home that they will no longer be used as field laborers or car- 
riers. Sea gardens have been established in the Sulu Archipel- 
ago where there is little agricultural land and where the people 
live by the products of the sea. Every possible attempt has 
been made to find a market for the products of non-Christian 
peoples and to encourage the establishment of new industries 
which may be profitable. 

School work among the non-Christians has received increasing 
attention, and during the past year has been considerably ex- 
tended, not only in the special provinces of Agusan, Bukidnon, 
Mountain, and Nueva Vizcaya, but among other provinces as 
well in which non-Christians are found. Exclusive of Mindanao 
and Sulu, there were in March, 1915, 179 schools in which non- 
Christian pupils were enrolled, an increase over the previous 
year of 40. The non-Christian enrollment for 1914-15 was 
9,891, an increase of 2,551. Of these, 3,227 were in Agusan- 
Bukidon, 3,830 in Mountain, 272 in Nueva Vizcaya, and the 
remainder in the Christian provinces of Antique, Cagayan, Isa- 
bela, Camarines, Ilocos Sur, Mindoro, Nueva Ecija, Palawan, 
Pangasinan, Rizal, Surigao, Misamis, Tarlac, Union, and Zam- 
bales. Of the Christian provinces Ilocos Sur, with 1,458, had 
the largest number of non-Christian pupils. 
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MOUNTAIN PROVINCE. 

The general progress of school work in the Mountain Province 
has been much greater during the past year than ever before, 
due in large part to the hard and conscientious work of the Fili- 
pino teachers who were secured from various parts of the 
Islands. The total enrollment of non-Christian pupils in the 
division for March was 3,102, an increase over the previous 
year of 1,584, or more than 100 per cent. The first school ever 
held in the subprovince of Apayao was opened during the 
past school year. 

Industrial courses in the Mountain Province have been care- 
fully selected with a view to meeting the particular needs 
of each locality. Excellent work has been done in basketry, 
also in wood carving. Among the girls, loom weaving and lace 
making are the principal household industries taught. It is pro- 
posed to establish an industrial working center at Bontoc, where 
the girls graduating from the Bontoc school may earn a living 
as lace makers. 

Great enthusiasm has been displayed in athletics during the 
past year. The Igorot baseball team from the Baguio Industrial 
School made its first appearance at the Philippine Carnival in 
Manila in February, 1915. The band of this school played at 
the carnival games and at the Baguio Vacation Assembly. 

The first graduating class of the Baguio Industrial School 
finished the intermediate course in March, 1915. A majority 
of the class were Igorots. 

A number of schools are also maintained in the Mountain Prov- 
ince for Christian pupils and in many cases some Christian pupils 
are enrolled in schools established primarily for non-Christians. 

NUEVA VIZCAYA. 

Satisfactory results have been secured in Nueva Vizcaya in all 
lines of school work. In September, 1915, 73 per cent of the 
school population was enrolled in the public schools. In one 
or two instances schools have been hampered by outside inter- 
ference. 

Seven settlement farm schools are maintained — three for Ilon- 
gots, two for Igorots, and two for Negritos. The farm area 
of these schools is 29.93 hectars, of which 9.25 are under cultiva- 
tion. The value of the products for the school year 1914-15 
was ^1,818.03. The average daily attendance was 194. 

Ample schools are also provided in Nueva Vizcaya for Chris- 
tian pupils, of whom there were 2,407 enrolled in March, 1915. 
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AGUSAN-BUKIDNON. 

During the past school year these two provinces constituted a 
single school division. They have now been separated into two 
divisions. 

School work in Agusan-Bukidnon was seriously handicapped 
during 1914-15 by protracted droughts and repeated raids by 
locusts in Bukidnon, and by the ravages of malaria, droughts, 
and locusts in Agusan. Some towns in the upper Agusan were 
practically deserted, and in one case it was necessary to close the 
school on account of low attendance. Few people in that sec- 
tion escaped the malaria. However, notwithstanding these ad- 
verse conditions, progress was made, farms were enlarged, and 
more land put under cultivation in the settlement farm schools. 
Also a number of suitable school buildings were constructed. 

The most successful type of school for the people of those 
provinces, the Manobos and Bukidnons, is the settlement farm 
school, which is in session throughout the year and about which 
the people are gradually induced to settle and make permanent 
homes. There are 17 of these schools in Agusan and 22 in 
Bukidnon. In connection with each schooy is a tract of land, 
ranging in size from 1 to 20 hectars, where the pupils learn 
improved methods of farming and from which they derive part 
of their subsistence. In spite of unfavorable conditions during 
the past year, the value of the products raised on these farms 
was ^9,262.76. The average daily attendance in the schools was 
2,005. 

There are also two agricultural schools, the Bunawan Agricul- 
tural School in Agusan, and the Mailag Agricultural School in 
Bukidnon. The former contains 41.9 hectars, of which 5 are 
under cultivation, and the latter 25 hectars, with 16.94 under 
cultivation. The enrollment for March, 1915, was 26 and 43, 
and the value of products, consisting of animals, vegetables, 
field crops, and fruits, was 1P794.13 and ^995.65, respectively. 

Although the chief emphasis is laid on farming, other in- 
dustrial work, as well as academic work and athletics, is not 
neglected. Several hundred Christian pupils are also provided 
for in Agusan and Bukidnon. 

SCHOOL WORK AMONG NONCHRISTIANS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
PROVINCES. 

A large number of non-Christian pupils are provided for in the 
subprovince of Abra, Ilocos Sur, 44 schools being maintained 
in which Tinguian children are enrolled. The average daily 
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attendance during 1914-15 was 1,140, more than double that of 
the preceding year. Excellent progress has been made in va- 
rious lines of industrial work, including farming, basketry, and 
weaving, as well as in academic work and athletics. 

In Palawan two schools are provided for non-Christians, the 
Aborlan Agricultural School for Tagbanuas and the Bono-bono 
School at Brooke's Point for Moros. During 1914-15 the former 
had an average daily attendance of 101 and the latter 16. The 
Aborlan Agricultural School farm has an area of 199 hectars, 
of which 75 are in cultivation, mainly with coconuts, rice, and 
garden crops. Adjoining the school grounds a large reservation 
has been set aside for the Tagbanuas. The principal of the 
school is also "capitan" of the reservation. The value of prod- 
ucts raised by the school during 1914-15 was ^2,818.13, al- 
though nearly one third of the crop was destroyed by wild boars 
and monkeys. 

The Villar Settlement Farm School in Zambales for Negritos 
has had the most prosperous year in its history. It has 8 hectars 
under cultivation. On the farm are 16 cattle, 20 hogs, 30 chick- 
ens, and 10 carabaos. Fruit-tree planting has been given special 
emphasis, about 2^ hectars being planted to coconuts and 
fruit trees. Fifty cavanes of lowland palay were harvested in 
1914-15 for the first time. Heretofore about 100 cavanes of 
highland palay have been harvested, but this year it was des- 
troyed by grasshoppers. The girls weave and make all the 
clothes and do all the domestic work on the farm. The average 
daily attendance during 1914-15 was 40. 

Schools are also in operation in Camarines for Dumagats and 
Negritos, in Rizal for Remqntados, in Antique for Negritos, in 
Mindoro for Mangyans, in Nueva Ecija for Ibalaos, in Pangasi- 
nan, for Bagos and Tinguians, in Surigao for Manobos, and in 
Tarlac for Negritos. 

During the present school year a number of new non-Christian 
schools were established, including six in Capiz, one in Oriental 
Negros, and two settlement farm schools in Samar. These have 
been made possible by liberal provincial appropriations from 
special non-Christian funds. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINDANAO AND SULU. 

As contemplated by Act No. 2408 of the Philippine Commis- 
sion and as discussed in the Fifteenth Annual Report of this 
Office, the public schools of the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu were brought under the administrative control of the Di- 
rector of Education on January 1, 1915. The acquisition of 
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these schools by the Bureau of Education has meant the facing 
of many new problems. While the people all belong to the Malay 
race as do the Filipinos generally, they are found in every social 
scale. One authority on the peoples of this region finds at least 
15 groups. There is great complexity in religious beliefs — 
Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan — with religious zeal always 
a possible source of misunderstanding. The diversity of the 
economic situation in different sections is as great as the dif- 
ference in culture and religion. Here, as elsewhere in the Is- 
lands, the public schools are attempting to adapt the school sys- 
tem to the particular economic and social needs of the various 
localities and attempting to conform faithfully to general gov- 
ernmental policies. The settlement farm school, the sea gar- 
den, the instruction in preparation of sea products, the special 
schools to teach and improve the industries long known to the 
people of this section of the Islands, are evidences of the effort 
of the school authorities to adjust the school curriculum and 
organization to local needs and conditions: In many localities, 
the public schools have already come to take as large a place in 
the life of the community as in the Christian provinces. It is 
to be expected that the schools will meet with many discourage- 
ments, but there is every reason to believe that their mission will 
be as successful as elsewhere in the Archipelago. 

During the past year, the demand for schools in the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu has grown beyond all expectations. 
Teachers in localities formerly regarded as unsafe have been 
able to carry on their work confidently and without fear for 
their personal security. In these localities, the teacher is often 
the only link connecting the people and the Government; and 
it is hoped that the assignment of teachers to such settlements 
may be justified not alone by the direct results of their instruc- 
tion, but that the presence of the school may tend towards more 
complete local recognition of established government. 

The influence of Governor Frank W. Carpenter has been a 
most potent factor in extending the usefulness of the schools 
and increasing their popularity, as well as in maintaining the 
prestige of the personnel of the Bureau, and the great impulse 
which school work has received may be credited very largely 
to his assistance and support. 

Only the merest mention and statistics of the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu (Moro Province) have been included in past 
annual reports of the Bureau of Education. Even for the year 
1915 the figures must in most cases be given separately, though 
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in future reports it is expected that these statistics will be in- 
cluded with the general school statistics for the Islands. 

For 1915 the total Insular and department appropriations for 
public instruction were ^285,165.45 as compared with ^49,888 
for 1914. Of this amount ^25,000 was in the nature of In- 
sular aid appropriated by Act No. 2423 of the Philippine Com- 
mission and ^60,165.45 was the unexpended balance of the pre- 
vious year. During 1915 municipal school funds were set up 
in all organized municipalities of the department as provided 
in the Organic Act (No. 2408). The burden of maintaining 
the primary schools in organized municipalities was, therefore, 
transferred from Insular or department expense to municipal, 
and the municipal schools now receive Insular aid in the same 
manner as is provided for other similar schools under the Bu- 
reau of Education. During the past year all of the territory 
not comprised in the organized municipalities was divided, into 
municipal districts with the idea of gradually developing them 
into municipalities; the schools in this territory have all been 
supported by Insular funds, but it is proposed to withdraw this 
assistance gradually as local school funds are established for the 
municipal districts. 

In the month of December, 1915, there were 273 teachers in 
the department as against 239 in December, 1914, and 125 for 
the school year 1913-14. Of these, 14 were Americans ; of the 
others, the great majority were Christian Filipinos with a few 
Mohammedans. From April to December 31, 1914, 107 Fili- 
pino teachers were appointed from northern provinces and dur- 
ing 1915, 82 additional teachers were brought down from the 
north, making a total of 189 appointed from without the depart- 
ment since April, 1914. The Filipino personnel has been re- 
cruited from all parts of the Islands, nearly every province being 
represented. A normal training school is now in process of es- 
tablishment for the purpose of supplying, in part, the demand 
for teachers in the department. 

With few exceptions, those who have been appointed have been 
energetic and ambitious to succeed and have gone into the most 
remote pagan and Mohammedan territory with a courage and 
determination entirely commedable. They have quickly learned 
the local dialects and won the confidence and support of the 
datos and headmen, without which their best efforts would be 
wasted. Although many of these teachers have gone alone into 
districts that were considered unsafe one or two years ago, in no 
case have they been molested. 

The academic attainments of the Filipino teachers in the 
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department have improved materially. A table of attainments 
of teachers covering the past six years follows : 





School year — 




1909-10 

11 

18 
24 

17 
4 

5 


1910-11 


1911-12a 1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


Decem- 
ber, 1915. 


Unclassified 


8 

12 
25 

18 
6 
9 

1 


9 


10 

21 
55 

10 
10 
16 

2 


8 


9 


Primary: 

Grade III 




8 
40 

23 
11 
10 




Grade IV 




14 

38 


8 


Intermediate: 

Grade V 




19 


Grade VI 




27 31 


Grade VII -- 




24 43 


Secondary: 
First 




74 
13 
9 
3 
3 


104 






1 


23 


Third 












11 


Fourth 










1 


3 










8 


Total 














79 


79 


1 101 


125 


213 


259 



* No data. 

A dormitory for boys was established in Zamboanga for the 
41 pensionados who are attending the Zamboanga schools. Of 
these pensionados, 32 are Moro boys, 7 are Christian Filipinos, 
and 2 are Bagobos. Many of the Mohammedan pensionados are 
the sons of leading datos and influential headmen of Lanao, Co- 
tabato, Sulu, and Zamboanga Provinces. Nine pensionados are 
maintained at the Philippine Normal School in Manila, 1 at the 
College of Agriculture at Los Bafios, and 5 Mohammedan pupils 
(2 boys and 3 girls) have been appointed to the Training School 
for Nurses in Manila. 

There are in the department 65 school sites of 1 hectar or 
more in area as against 31 for the previous year, and 11 which 
contain at least one-half hectar as against 7 for the previous 
year, or a total of 76, an increase of 38. There are also 24 
smaller sites. In addition to these, 47 standard sites have been 
selected and are being surveyed. The buildings for the Lapak 
Agricultural School in the Province of Sulu were commenced and 
will be finished in April, 1916. For these buildings a total of 
1P=16,000 is available. 

During the past year there were in operation in connection 
with the public schools 17 second-class and 9 special medical dis- 
pensaries. The second-class dispensaries were in charge of gra- 
duates of the Philippine General Hospital School of Nursing and 
the special dispensaries were administered by regular teachers 
who had received special instruction in the use of simple remedies 
at the department normal institute. The work of these dis- 
pensaries has been such that it is proposed to extend the service 
until every school in the pagan and Mohammedan communities 
is provided with a dispensary. In the past it was often neces- 
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sary for the medical service to be established before a school 
could even be attempted in a community. Without exception, 
the teacher-attendants have won the confidence of the people 
among whom they are stationed and the services they render 
are of a high order. The average number of cases treated 
monthly by the second-class attendants was 1,518, and the num- 
ber of treatments 3,510. 

The introduction of group games and athletics generally in 
the schools of the department has produced very noticeable re- 
sults. Organized play has been made a part of the regular 
school work in every school in the department. Indoor baseball 
for girls and for the smaller boys has become popular in the 
pagan and Mohammedan schools as well as in the schools for 
Christian Filipinos. A large number of interschool meets have 
been held during the year and have been attended by the leading 
datos and headmen of the various communities. Vinta racing 
has been introduced in all of the schools in the Province of Sulu 
with most gratifying results. On Thanksgiving Day this branch 
of athletics formed a prominent part of the athletic program 
at all schools. This innovation is exceedingly popular not 
only with the pupils, but with the adults and it is proposed in 
the future to include events for adults at the school meets. 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu was represented at 
the East Visayan Athletic Meet in Cebu by baseball, track, and 
basketball teams. The baseball team tied for first place in the 
minor league, while the track team won third place. An in- 
teresting feature of the meet was an exhibition game between the 
Jolo and Cebu primary teams. As six of the Jolo players were 
Mohammedans, this constitutes the first Moro participation in 
interprovincial athletics. 

Two types of agricultural schools, with modifications to meet 
local demands, have been established in the department — ^first, 
settlement farm schools, and, second, agricultural schools with 
dormitory facilities. 

When we consider the vast extent of the excellent unoccupied 
agricultural land in the heart of the Island of Mindanao, now 
uncultivated and without occupants, and at the same time the 
primitive native population which occupies the mountain and 
upland regions, we can realize something of the possibilities 
which the settlement farm schools offer. Such schools as these 
encourage this backward people to come down from the hills 
and take up permanent residence in the lowlands where they may 
earn a comfortable livelihood by tilling the soil. The establish- 
ment of such a school means the choice of a good farm site, the 
erection of provisional buildings, the furnishing of equipment, 
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and the selection of a teacher or teachers who seem to have 
the right ambition and courage; then the boys and girls from 
the little settlements in the hills are brought into the settlement 
farm school where they take up their studies and learn to pro- 
duce food from the soil. The schools quickly respond and become 
practically self-supporting; and it is not long before the ob- 
servant parents, too, are taking up little pieces of land in the 
neighborhood of the school, and a permanent progressive settle- 
ment is on the way. 

Agricultural schools are established at Kudarangan in the 
Province of Cotabato (the Piang Agricultural School) and at 
Lumbatan in the Province of Lanao. The one at Lais, Davao, 
was transferred during the year to the town of Davao where 
the industrial work is now being carried on and the agricultural 
work is provided for at Madaum. A beginning has been made 
at Tucuran in the Province of Zamboanga and at Lapak in Sulu. 
Agricultural school sites have also been surveyed at Lamitan 
on the Island of Basilan ; Pagsilaan, Davao ; and Buldong, Cota- 
bato. These sites average about 60 hectars. 

The Piang Agricultural School has 10 hectars under cultivation 
and an attendance of 110 dormitory pupils. The Lumbatan 
Agricultural School has 5 hectars under cultivation and an at- 
tendance of 55 dormitory pupils. Twenty-two settlement farm 
schools have been organized and have been provided with work 
animals and farm equipment. This is the first year these schools 
have been established, and much of the effort of teachers and 
pupils has been directed toward the construction of buildings, 
fencing, and preparing the land for cultivation. Approximately 
1 hectar of ground has been cultivated at each of these schools 
and this area will be extended very rapidly during the coming 
year. It is proposed to make these schools self-supporting in part 
by planting such staple crops as coconuts, cacao, coffee, and other 
economic crops that are adapted to the various localities. Nur- 
series have been established at many of these schools for the 
propagation of economic plants. At Lumbatan over 100,000 
coffee plants have been propagated and will be distributed to 
the leading headmen and other Moros of the lake region, and 
supervision will also be provided to oversee the planting. 

A planter of twenty-six years' experience in Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the Federated Malay States has been employed by the 
department for the purpose of making an agricultural survey 
and reconnaissance of the department. His services have been 
placed at the disposal of the schools for the purpose of placing 
the agricultural work of the settlement farm schools and agri- 
cultural schools upon a more satisfactory basis. He has already 
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made a report upon the Piang Agricultural School and the site 
for the Agricultural School at Lamitan, Basilan. 

As the schools of Sulu are for the most part located upon 
coral islands where no land for agriculture is available, the indus- 
trial work of the pupils has been organized with the idea of 
teaching the people how to improve upon the methods employed 
in preparing the various sea products for the market. During 
the year 1915 the product of the seas about the Sulu Archipelago 
reached a value of about ^2,000,000, and furnished employment 
for several thousands of people. The industry is carried on in 
a crude manner and offers a big field for improvement, much of 
which can be effected through instruction in school. The sea 
harvest includes fish and many other sea foods, pearls and pearl 
shells, tortoise shells, mussel and other sea shells, and sponges. 
Among these, trepang, or beche de mer, and sponges offer the 
best possibilities at the present time. The schools are in a posi- 
tion to aid materially in the development of these products and 
in the improvement in their quality for the export trade. Con- 
siderable attention is being given to this "sea farming" in all 
schools where it can be done to advantage. 

The industrial work prescribed for the pagan and Moham- 
medan schools has been of a very practical nature and has been 
limited almost entirely to agriculture for boys and plain sewing 
for girls. The minor industries have not been introduced in 
these schools with the exception of brass work at Tugaya in 
Lanao and at Kudarangan in Cotabato. In the Christian Fili- 
pino schools, however, the minor lines of industrial work have 
been followed with marked success, especially lace making, em- 
broidery, basketry, and abaca work. 

It has been definitely determined that the only practical way 
to reach Mohammedan and pagan girls is through dormitory 
schools. One school of this type has been in operation in Cota- 
bato for the past three years. The girls are taught cooking, 
plain sewing, weaving, and the ordinary household duties in- 
cluding laundering, scrubbing, and the care of the home. Plans 
have been made for the extension of the dormitory schools to 
other provinces. 

The Zamboanga Trade School, while not yet organized as a 
regular Bureau of Education trade school, gives the regular trade 
course and very satisfactory work has been done during the past 
year. The school is not equipped with power machinery, but, 
nevertheless, a considerable amount of work has been turned 
out during the past year in the way of school and office furniture, 
and orders to the amount of ^6,725.52 have been filled. 

Funds have recently been appropriated for a considerable 
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extension of the school organization in the department. The 
appropriation provides for the establishment of a normal school 
at Zamboanga and for primary schools in pagan and Moham- 
medan territory. With the funds available, it is proposed to 
open 150 additional primary schools, many of which will be of 
the settlement farm type. 

BUILDINGS AXD GROUNDS. 

There has been no essential change in the building policy of 
the Bureau during the past few years. Funds are lacking with 
which to carry out even a considerable portion of the building 
program, and it does not seem advisable to allot the available 
money for smaller buildings; consequently, such funds are de- 
voted toward the larger projects which are demanded by the 
bigger municipal centers. Where permanent buildings cannot 
be constructed — and this means in the smaller rural communities 
generally — temporary construction is resorted to, and, for the 
most part, the work is done by the people of the immediate local- 
ities without cost to the Government. 

In most sections of the Islands, concrete costs only a little 
more than hardwood ; in many places, it costs less. The Bureau, 
therefore, gives most favorable consideration to permanent 
projects of reenforced concrete. The construction of semiper- 
manent buildings of mixed materials is considered entirely in- 
advisable unless local conditions are such that they can be 
erected at very low cost; aside from the deficiencies which they 
present from a school standpoint, they are subject to the attack 
of insects and the ruin caused by typhoons. 

Figures would show that temporary construction is the more 
economical from the standpoint of cost of construction and main- 
tenance, even where these buildings are liable to destruction by 
typhoon every few years. However, the policy of construction 
of school buildings must not be figured entirely from the money 
point of view. Concrete schoolhouses have many advantages 
not possessed by even the best temporary buildings. There is 
a sense of permanency about them which is of particular 
value; typhoons come and go, and while other buildings in the 
vicinity are swept to the ground, the schoolhouse of such per- 
manent material remains. The effect upon pupils and people 
is quite different in cases where the schoolhouse is destroyed 
by every strong wind. Furthermore, there is a great deal of 
time lost from school work when temporary buildings are blown 
down. It generally happens that a great number of buildings 
are destroyed in the vicinity, and that it will be impossible to 
secure at once the labor to reconstruct the schoolhouse. The 
loss of a few months is a serious thing in the school life of 
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the pupil. It often happens that, as a temporary expedient, 
school is again started in some other building which is gen- 
erally entirely inadequate for school purposes. Furthermore, in 
the concrete building provision can be made for proper interior 
equipment and arrangement and for the protection of school 
supplies. Again, the permanent building lends itself to use as 
a social center in a way which a temporary building cannot. The 
people look to it with a pride which is lacking where buildings 
are of poor temporary construction. If there were any way of 
assigning a money value to such advantages as these, it would 
be clearly shown that the considerable sums spent in permanent 
construction constitute a far better investment than the smaller 
sums which are repeatedly invested in temporary buildings. 

The rapid progress in the construction of reenforced concrete 
school buildings has been made possible through several special 
building acts of the Philippine Legislature. One of them, known 
as the Gabaldon Act, has, during the years 1907-15, provided 
annually the sum of 1P250,000 to aid municipalities in the con- 
struction of school buildings. Under its provisions, up to the 
maximum of ^5,000, the Insular Government has been donating 
T2 for each peso which is provided by the municipalities. To 
provide for special building projects which could not be realized 
under the provisions of the Gabaldon Act, special appropriations 
have been made from time to time during past years. 

At the present time there are 723 buildings classed as per- 
manent, including standard plan, reconstruction, and special 
projects. Three hundred eighty-three buildings are of mixed 
materials, while 955 are of temporary or provisional type. Of 
the 4,386 schools in operation, a total of 2,061 have their own 
school buildings. Very little construction under the Gabaldon 
Act was made prior to 1910. Up to the present time, 405 per- 
manent buildings have been constructed under the provision of 
this Act, containing 1,852 rooms. Of this number, 327 buildings, 
with 1,414 rooms, are of concrete and are built according to the 
standard schoolhouse plans which have been evolved by the 
Bureau of Education. During 1915 the construction of 68 new 
buildings, with 389 rooms, was authorised, and 58 buildings, with 
251 rooms, completed. There were in December, 1915, 109 per- 
manent buildings under construction, all of them of standard 
plan. At the present time, the amount of money made available 
by past legislation for school-building purposes has been ex- 
hausted, and though there are many municipalities which have 
met the conditions for allotment under the Gabaldon Act, it 
will be impossible for them to realize upon these projects until 
further financial provision is made by the Legislature. 
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Progress in the acquisition of adequate school sites has been 
continued during the past year. The minimum for sites in 
connection with standard school projects has been 1 hectar for 
a central municipal site and one half of a hectar for a rural 
site. Upon these standards at the close of the calendar year 
1915 more than one third of the schools in operation possessed 
adequate sites. 

As during the previous two years, emphasis has been con- 
tinued upon the problem of adequate toilet facilities for schools. 
Four new outhouse plans were prepared by this Bureau and 
approved by the Director of Health. These range from tem- 
porary nipa and bamboo structures to permanent buildings of 
concrete. These designs embody new features which actual 
experience has proved satisfactory. 

The shop building for the new plant of the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades is nearing completion and funds are now 
available for the construction of the accompanying power house. 
Before this school can attain the highest efficiency, the new 
academic and administrative buildings will be needed. 

During the year a modern re^nforced-concrete high school 
building was completed at Pasig, Rizal. This beautiful build- 
ing is a modification of the standard plan No. 20 and contains 
the equivalent of 20 classrooms ; it should meet the needs of that 
provincial center admirably. 

The most pressing building needs of the present time are 
new high-school plants in a number of provinces where old 
buildings have been condemned and torn down, or strengthened 
temporarily by means of braces. These and the rented build- 
ings in use are inadequate and unsuited to high-school needs. 
At least six new high-school buildings should be constructed 
without delay. 

Buildings are also badly needed for a number of farm schools. 
Excellent work is being done at some of these schools, such as 
the Batac Farm School, Ilocos Norte; the Santa Maria Farm 
School, Ilocos Sur ; and the San Carlos Farm School, Pangasinan. 
At none of these places are there permanent buildings. The 
Central Luzon Agricultural School and the Indang Farm School 
are partially provided with permanent buildings, but the work 
at all of these places is handicapped on account of lack of dor- 
mitories, classrooms, and storage sheds. It is not believed that 
the question of new high-school buildings and necessary farm- 
school buildings will be satisfactorily solved until a provincial 
school fund for each province has been created by law. Such 
a fund should set aside at least 5 per cent of the present provin- 
cial revenues exclusively for school purposes. 
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HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The health of school children throughout the Philippines has 
always been a matter of special concern to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. From the earlist days as much as possible has been done 
to encourage personal cleanliness and sanitary methods of life. 
Teachers have often acted as practical and emergency doctors 
in the treatment of disease and have taught the use of simple 
remedies which the Bureau has distributed through them. 
There is no doubt that many lives have been saved by this work. 

Regular instruction in the fundamental principles of hygiene 
and sanitation is given in the primary and intermediate courses, 
with special application to life in the Philippines. Moreover, 
information regarding smallpox, dysentery, tuberculosis, chol- 
era, typhoid, beriberi, and the fly menace, as well as pamphlets 
and circulars issued by the Bureau of Health and by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, have been distributed through the schools. 

There is no doubt that the health of school children and of 
the people generally has greatly improved, due in large measure 
to the splendid work of the Philippine Health Service with the 
cooperation of the schools and other Government agencies, and 
to the efforts of this Bureau to make athletics and physical 
training popular. 

It has been found that trachoma is very prevalent, fully 10 
per cent of the school children examined being afflicted with this 
disease. In Cebu treatment was given in the classroom three 
times a week by nurses of the Philippine Health Service with 
very beneficial results. In January a circular describing the 
disease and prescribing methods for checking it was prepared 
by this Bureau and the Bureau of Health and distributed to all 
schools. In Laguna a graduate nurse in the employ of the 
Bureau of Education visited every municipality and nearly 
every school, giving lectures and medical advice. The results 
of such work will no doubt be far-reaching. 

Valuable as this sort of work has been, however, the most 
urgent necessity is a systematic medical inspection of all school 
children to make possible the effective treatment and prevention 
of common diseases. In this way better than in any other can 
disease and epidemics be forestalled. This has been constantly 
urged by the Bureau of Education and has received the hearty 
support of the Philippine Health Service. In so far as funds 
of the Health Service have permitted, medical inspections have 
been undertaken by health officers in cooperation with school 
officials. During the past year this work has been considerably 
extended. In the schools of Manila, as well as of Albay, Tarlac, 
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Bulacan, Cebu, and a number of other divisions, medical inspec- 
tions and treatment of school children have been carried on 
with good results. In some other provinces, where the person- 
nel of the Health Service has been limited, only the larger 
municipalities have been reached. District health officers have 
given as much attention as possible to the schools and many 
teachers have given personal attention to the health of the 
children. 

A series of municipal forms has been prepared by the Philip- 
pine Health Service for use in all municipalities where efficient 
medical inspection is possible. These are: No. 4, "Record of 
Physical Examination of School Children;'' No. 5, "Notification 
of Physical Condition of School Children;'' No. 46, "Report of 
Physical Defects." These are of great assistance in carrying 
on medical inspections and form a valuable record of the health 
of school children. 

It is highly essential that the system of medical inspection be 
extended to school children in all parts of the Archipelago. This 
is the fourth or fifth report in which specific attention has been 
invited to the need, and it is again urgently recommended that 
provision be made whereby the work can be effectively carried 
on by the Philippine Health Service. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

It is now some years since the Philippine public schools have 
been enjoying a balanced curriculum with emphasis upon three 
phases— academic instruction, industrial work, and physical 
training — each conducted as a distinct and essential part of the 
regular eleven-year course. The term "academic instruction" 
explains itself. It refers primarily to such subjects as the three 
R's, geography, history, and certain cultural and professional 
branches. Industrial work is perhaps the most clearly defined 
form of vocational training. Not infrequently are these two 
terms confused; we take it, however, that vocational training 
is that which fits the pupil for one career rather than for some 
other, be the career that of lawyer, doctor, machinist, laborer, 
or whatever it will. On the other hand, industrial work is that 
branch of vocational training which is intended primarily for 
those who must make their living by some form of more or less 
skilled manual labor. Industrial work is distinct from what is 
commonly called manual training, in that the former aims to 
give the fundamentals for a calling upon which one may depend 
in afterlife for his living, whereas the latter is but the manual 
training which is considered beneficial to a well-rounded educa- 
tion along cultural lines. Physical training, the third phase 
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of the curriculum, includes those physical exercises taught and 
encouraged in the schools which tend to improve the physique 
and health of school pupils. 

The social conditions which exist in the Islands have made 
it advisable to group the eleven years of public-school work in 
three periods — four years of primary, three years of interme- 
diate, and four years of high school work. These are sometimes 
referred to as the three units in our ''unit'* system of education — 
that is, a series of three consecutive complete courses, emphasiz- 
ing certain of the essential subjects in the lower grades, each 
course giving the training for a definite station in life and yet 
providing the fundamentals for further study. If at the end 
of the primary course the pupil must leave school, he does so 
with the feeling that he has not failed, as might be the case if 
he were to stop school in the middle of an eight-year primary 
course; he finds something definite accomplished and may, to 
advantage, either drop out of school at the end of the primary 
course or continue with intermediate studies. Similarly, at 
the end of the intermediate course, he has the option of doing 
one of two things; either dropping out and taking up some 
career, or continuing with the more cultural and professional 
subjects of the high-school course. Most pupils will never get 
more than the four years of the primary work. If the pupil is 
to get any instruction at all in civics, hygiene and sanitation, 
housekeeping, good manners and right conduct, and special in- 
dustrial foundations, it must be done in the four primary grades. 
Similarly, if we should place the strictly industrial subjects 
higher, in the secondary course, we would be giving such in- 
dustrial instruction to but a small number of pupils who 
probably would, in afterlife, not use at all the industrial prin- 
ciples which they studied. 

No radical change was made in the material of the primary 
course of study during the year. Minor changes in academic 
work were eflTected by the publication of the "Course of Study 
for Primary Grades with Suggestions to Teachers.'' Instruc- 
tion in music and in drawing was made more simple and definite 
by the publication and distribution of "Music for Primary 
Grades" and "Free-hand Drawing for Primary Grades." Wood- 
working instruction was definitely outlined in "Woodworking 
for Beginners," Cheney, and in "A Manual in Woodworking for 
Philippine Schools," Cheney. 

In the intermediate course it was definitely decided to restore 
geography in the fifth grade of the general course and of the 
teaching course at the beginning of the school year 1916-17. 
This action was based upon the replies to inquiries directed to 
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the field. No other change in the subject matter of any inter- 
mediate course was made, but the comment of teachers was 
requested upon the revision of the course in grammar and 
composition, and much material was received for consideration. 
The opinion of the field was also obtained upon the proper 
division of time among the different phases of the domestic- 
science work for girls in the general course. 

This office has urged the preparation of local outlines for use 
in giving instruction in conversational English to pupils, both 
in the primary and in the intermediate grades, and some very 
good work has been accomplished. It is felt, however, that the 
importance of such local material is not so universally recog- 
nized as it should be. 

The establishment of one or more of the special intermediate 
courses in each intermediate school has always been urged. A 
request made in 1915 that these courses be emphasized, led to 
the introduction of such courses in some places where the plant, 
personnel, and equipment were inadequate. This applies 
especially to the establishment of trade courses in certain divi- 
sions, and to the organization of the teaching course in schools 
where there was no earnest intention of teaching on the part 
of the majority of the pupils and where facilities for properly 
carrying on the work in observation and in practice teaching 
were lacking. As a rule, one trade course in each province is 
all that conditions demand and school revenues warrant. The 
teaching course^has served its purpose as an intermediate course 
in most provinces. Where it is conducted, attention should be 
given to the selection of pupils for the course and to adequate 
provision for the work in observation and practice teaching. 
Unless there exists a real need for this course, it is believed that 
pupils will derive more good from the general course than from 
the instruction designed to fit them for teaching. 

The introduction of the housekeeping and household arts 
course and the farming course in as many schools as can or- 
ganize these courses properly is especially desired. Progress in 
this matter has been made, although the difficulty of securing 
proper sites for farms and the cost of the administration of the 
farming course has prevented its establishment in many prov- 
inces where it is needed. It is hoped that the provincial govern- 
ments will be able to give greater financial assistance to farm 
schools, for it is firmly believed that in so doing they will be 
rendering a yery real service to their provinces. 

The percentage of the March enrollment in the different in- 
termediate courses is indicated below for a five-year period 
(based on enrollment for March) : 
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General course 

Teaching course 

Trade course 

Farming: course 

Housekeeping and household arts course. 
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1913 


19U 


1915 


62 


52 


61 


62 
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15 
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9 


10 
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12 


4 


4 


6 


10 


11 


10 



Septem- 
ber, 1915. 

65 
18 
9 
4 
14 



A correct interpretation of these figures requires that men- 
tion be made of the efforts that have been put forth during 
recent years to raise all intermediate schools to a proper 
standard as regards plant, equipment, and personnel. The 
position taken by this Office is that it is preferable to postpone 
the establishment of the special intermediate courses and, in 
some cases, to discontinue those already in operation, provided 
a proper standard cannot be attained. The effects of this policy 
are seen in the reduced proportion of pupils taking the farming 
course, which a few years ago was established in several schools 
where conditions made its successful operation impossible. 
Notwithstanding the desire to extend agricultural education as 
rapidly as possible, this Bureau is convinced that the best results 
will be secured by limiting such instruction to schools that are 
in a position to offer satisfactory training. In examining the 
figures, however, one must recall that the far greater part of the 
farming and agricultural work of the public schools is given in 
the elementary grades, and that both the general course and 
the teaching course include classes in gardening. The increase 
in the proportion of girls enrolled in the housekeeping and 
household arts course is notable, and the facilities for giving 
this course are being improved rapidly. The question of the 
better organization of the teaching course was taken up with 
the field during 1915, and it is probable that the proportion of 
pupils in this course will diminish. 

In the secondary course certain desirable changes in the work 
in composition became effective early in the school year. A 
permanent committee on secondary English was also appointed 
to consider the recommended changes in the English work. 
This committe has held weekly meetings during most of the 
year, and has recommended some changes that will be put into 
effect in June 1916. **A Manual for English Composition" has 
been prepared and will be given a trial in the Philippine Normal 
School before the close of the present school year. The final 
result of this committee's labors will include not only a revised 
course of study, but also a syllabus on the work in English in 
the high schools. 

The preparation of syllabi for several of the other high- 
school subjects is to be undertaken. In 1915 there was received 
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from the field material upon general history and colonial history 
which will be used in the preparation of suggestions relative to 
the methods to be employed and the matter to be emphasized. 
Work on a syllabus for biology was also begun. Near the begin- 
ning of 1915, work was commenced on the revision of the course 
of study in the Philippine Normal School and the revised course 
will be put into effect in June, 1916. This course will also 
form the basis for the normal course, which it is proposed to 
organize in two or three provincial secondary schools for the 
school year 1916-17. 

The present courses of study are given in full in the appendix 
to this report. 

TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Only a few minor changes were made in the textbooks which 
are not published by the Bureau. A new laboratory manual was 
prepared by Mrs. Clarissa M. Graham of the Philippine Normal 
School and adopted for the use of classes in biology. The 
publishers of Ritchie's Physiology and Hygiene and Ritchie's 
Sanitation began work on the consolidation of these two volumes 
into one, as requested by this Office in 1913. Several geography 
manuscripts were submitted for approval, but in their original 
form none was considered entirely satisfactory. It was there- 
fore decided to use the old texts for the coming school year. 
The new Carter's Intermediate Readers were introduced gen- 
erally throughout the Islands. The committee on secondary 
English prepared a manual for English composition, which will 
be tried in a number of secondary classes and such revisions 
made as appear desirable. This committee also took up the 
matter of preparing one or more special texts for use in the 
English work; for it is recognized that it is an exceedingly 
diflficult matter to secure the right kind of material for the 
literature classes. 

For both the number and the importance of the publications 
by this Bureau, the year 1915 is noteworthy. The following 
publications were reprinted : 

Housekeeping, Fuller. 

Supplementary Problems for Trade Schools and Trade Classes in the 

Philippine Public Schools. 
Supplementary Problems for Domestic Science Classes. 
Selected Short Poems by American Authors. 

Revised editions of the following were published during the 
year : 

Bulletin No. 9. A List of Filipino Baptismal Names. 
Bulletin No. 47. Good Manners and Right Conduct. 
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Commercial Geography: The Materials for Commerce for the Philip- 
pines, Miller. 

The publications that are entirely new include the following: 

Supplementary Problems for Classes in Agriculture. 

Free-hand Drawing for Primary Grades. Grade I and II. 

Free-hand Drawing for Primary Grades. Grades III and IV. 

Bulletin No. 50. Programs for Arbor Day and Other Special Days. 

Bulletin No. 54. A Handbook of Industrial Plants in Common Use. 

Music for Primary Grades. 

Suggested Daily Programs for Primary Schools. 

Course of Study for Primary Grades with Suggestions to Teachers. 

Local Geographical and Historical Notes. 

Phonics, A Five Weeks' Course for Primary Grades. 

Embroidery, a Manual for Use in Philippine Public Schools. 

Housekeeping, A Five Weeks' Course for Teachers. 

A Manual in Woodworking for Philippine Public Schools, Cheney. 

Woodworking for Beginners, Cheney. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Director of Education. 

The Philippine Craftsman, Volmne IV. 

These publications provide more definite outlines and furnish 
valuable suggestions regarding methods of instruction ; and they 
contain needed information about various phases of school work. 

The fourth volume of The Philippine Craftsman differs 
somewhat from previous issues. An attempt has been made to 
meet the various needs of the different sections of the Islands 
more definitely, and to reduce the cost. The articles published 
have been shorter, greater in number, and have discussed a 
wider range of topics relating to industrial instruction. More 
Filipino teachers are reading the magazine regularly than in 
previous years and more are contributing to its pages. By using 
a cheaper paper and by slightly reducing the number of pages 
per volume the unit cost for printing has been decreased from 
^0.378 to ^0.236 per copy. This reduction in cost of over 37 
per cent means a saving of ^450 on each issue. The number 
of subscribers for the first six numbers of Volume IV was 17 
per cent greater than that for the corresponding numbers of the 
third volume. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

When we consider the many activities of the public schools, 
and the fact that the school library is merely an adjunct to the 
study of English and literature, it might seem at first that the 
work of the school library is inconsiderable in the big field of 
public instruction. But there exists in the Philippine Islands a 
condition which makes the public school library a very big po- 
tential factor in the intellectual awakening of the present day; 
and that is, that outside of the city of Manila, with the exception 
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of the school libraries, there does not exist a single library to 
which the public may have access. Even the private libraries 
are meager and are generally confined to professional subjects. 
The school library, therefore, with its hundreds of volumes of 
general up-to-date reading matter and its current periodicals, 
occupies a very strategic position in the affairs of the community. 
The library has a new significance, too, when we recall that, 
at the present day when the English tongue is pushing forward 
as the official, social, and business language of the country, it 
furnishes in English the only reading matter available for the 
rising generation and for the general public. 

School libraries are maintained in practically every school of 
secondary grade, in most of the intermediate schools, and in 
many of the primary schools. The number of these libraries 
has now reached 329, an increase of 66 during the past calendar 
year ; and the number of volumes is now approximately 88,539, 
an increase of 21,933 during the year. 

It is only through the use of libraries by both teachers and 
pupils that the formation of the reading habit can be accom- 
plished. Not only must this habit be formed, but it must be 
directed properly. This means that the guidance of teachers is 
an essential factor in the success of school libraries. 

During 1915 a great deal of attention has been given to the 
matter of teachers' reading, and most teachers have already 
subscribed to educational or other periodicals. In a few places 
reading circles of teachers have been formed. During the year 
this office also subscribed for 352 copies each of two magazines, 
enough to furnish one copy of each to every school of inter- 
mediate or secondary status. 

Work on the revision of Bulletin No. 44, '^Libraries for Philip- 
pine Public Schools,'' has been commenced. This publication 
will contain lists of books recommended for primary, interme- 
diate, and secondary pupils' reading. 

VACATION ASSEMBLIES AND THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

The subject of the special efforts which have been made 
toward the improvement of the teaching force generally has been 
discussed fully in previous annual reports and in much detail in 
the Fifteenth Annual Report. Direct references are also made 
to the improvement in the teaching personnel, particularly the 
Filipino personnel, in other sections of this report. This im- 
provement is being effected in the first place by the selection of 
new teachers of high attainments and qualifications for original 
appointments, and in the second place by the improvement of 
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teachers older in the service through vacation assemblies and 
institutes. 

During the long vacation of 1915 a very successful assembly 
was held at Teachers Camp in Baguio, Mountain Province. This 
was the Eighth Teachers Vacation Assembly to be held there. 
In points of attendance, camp facilities, professional interest, 
and general vacation enthusiasm it was a most successful season. 
A new feature of the assembly was the class for Filipino super- 
vising teachers; this course was a popular one among the Fili- 
pinos present in camp, and was very successful. In the way of 
lectures for the assembly season, the Bureau of Education secured 
the services of Dr. Louis Franklin Snow of the department of 
English of the University of the Philippines, Prof. Ernest B. 
Conant of the College of Law of the University of the Philip- 
pines, and Mr. C. C. Batchelder, the delegate of the Secretary 
of the Interior of the Philippine Government. 

The Filipino Teachers Assembly was held as usual in Manila 
at the Philippine Normal School and the Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades. The courses for the assembly were specially 
prepared and the Filipino teachers who enrolled in its classes 
were selected with care from all divisions. Again this year 
emphasis was placed upon industrial features. In addition to 
this vacation assembly, each school division in the Islands held 
at some time during the school year a division normal institute 
for its own teaching body. These annual assemblies and in- 
stitutes have been a big factor in the development of the present 
teaching force. 

THE EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 

Brief mention has already been made of the exhibit of the 
Philippine public schools at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition held in San Francisco during the year 1915, and the 
purposes of the participation have been indicated. Aside from 
a general educational exhibit which set forth the operation of 
the public-school system of the Philippines, this exhibit cor- 
related very closely with the general industrial and commercial 
purposes of the entire Philippine participation at the exposition. 
From its very nature the industrial branch of the public-school 
work is capable of fuller representation in an exposition than 
any other; it was precisely upon industrial and commercial 
features that emphasis was placed in the exhibit, in order that 
the schools, by the publicity which they should give, might do 
their part to bring the market in touch with the industrial pos- 
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sibilities of the Islands, in which problem the schools are so 
deeply concerned. 

The exhibit was held in the Palace of Education, and covered 
approximately 10,000 square feet of space. It was the largest 
single exhibit in the Department of Education. The splendid 
booths in which the exhibit itself was housed were distinctly and 
unmistakably Philippine — avenues of stately palma brava posts 
surmounted by a striking top border of shell window work; 
rotunda and arches; beautiful hardwood molding and facings; 
and attractive columns and walls of sawali. 

The exhibit consisted of wall charts, class written work, 
publications, reference books, statistics, compilations, admin- 
istration features, textbooks, models, designs and plans, research 
work, school library work, school museum work, scientific and 
technical displays, graded industrial courses, transparencies, 
photographs, lantern slides, moving pictures, an industrial work- 
ing exhibit, a force of demonstrators, and a sales department 
of school-made industrial articles. 

Through these it was the purpose to show the complete public 
school system as it is now organized from Grade I, the lowest 
work of the primary course, through the high-school classes; 
first of all, the idea of centralized school management; the 
balanced curriculum with three phases — academic, industrial, 
physical; campaigns for standard school buildings and sites; 
office management ; the public- welfare movement ; school finances ; 
literary progress; training in public health and citizenship; 
special campaigns to improve standards of living; the special 
training for girls; classroom methods; academic progress; 
standardization of school textbooks and courses of study; the 
industrial program; the play movement and school athletics; 
gardening and agriculture ; economic research work ; design and 
dye work ; and, in an industrial way, the great campaign to make 
use of the local wealth of raw materials in the household in- 
dustries, the improvement in standards of workmanship, and 
the employment of typical weaves and designs of Malayan origin. 

In connection with the exhibit there was issued to specially 
interested visitors a pamphlet which discussed the school exhibit 
in the Palace of Education, the organization and administration 
of the schools, and some facts and figures on the Islands, the 
people, and the schools. 

The industrial work was represented in every stage of its 
development as a part of the curriculum; in its technical and 
scientific aspects, particularly in the uses of the wealth of in- 
dustrial fiber plants ; in graded courses showing the progressive 
steps in many of the handicrafts ; in the progress made in design 
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(a) Garden day at Pasig. Rizal. 




(/)) A group of mothers and their children entered in the better babies contest. 
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(a) Saavedra of Camarines winning first place in the lOO-yard dash. 
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(a) Flag drill, San Andres Primary School. 
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(6) Philippine delegation at Far Eastern Meet. 
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(a) At the carnival open nneet, Manila, 1915. 
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(b) Girls' indoor baseball feature at a corn demonstration. 
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(a) Baseball team from the high school at Zamboanga. Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 







(b) Girls' indoor baseball among the Igorots. 
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(b) llocos Sur track and field team, Interscholstic champions, 1916. 
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and dye work ; in the industrial working exhibit ; in the industrial 
research work whose results were recorded in chart form; and 
in the several spacious booths which were filled with the thou- 
sands of beautiful articles made by public-school children, from 
the finest of office furniture to the simplest basket forms and 
needlework pieces. The work for girls in housekeeping and 
household arts was fully set forth; representation was given in 
many ways to the work in farming and agriculture; the trade 
schools and school shops were represented most strikingly in the 
scores of beautiful hardwood furniture pieces; and the display 
of household-industry products included embroidery, lace, bas- 
kets, hats, mats, boxes, rattan-bamboo furniture, and dozens of 
other items. 

The test of the school industrial work and its commercial 
possibilities was made in the sales department which was con- 
ducted in the Philippine Pavilion and in a section of the exhibit 
in the palace of Education. Approximately 40,000 school-made 
articles were offered for sale during the exposition. The results 
of these sales have been very satisfactory indeed, and the prices 
obtained point to a profitable future for the household industries 
of these Islands. Visitors to the exposition were able to take 
away with them samples of articles which can be made in the 
schools and in the homes. This did much to advertise generally 
throughout the country the household products of the Islands, 
and should assist in increasing the demand for them. Especially 
at the present time of disorganization in the world's markets, 
full advantage should be taken of the splendid opportunity to find 
a market in the United States for the products of Philippine 
household industries. 

The exhibits from most of the States were, at the request of 
the chief of the department of education, limited to certain 
special features in which the particular States seemed to excel. 
A number of foreign countries attempted to show their complete 
systems, but it remained for the Philippines to give the most de- 
tailed information on the operation of a complete public-school 
system. The centralized system of control was studied carefully ; 
the tendency in the United States now is toward more centralized 
control in education. The progress made in textbooks to meet 
the local conditions in the Philippines was most favorably com- 
mented upon, as were also the emphasis placed upon organized 
play and athletics as a part of school work, special training in 
citizenship and in good maners and right conduct, the differen- 
tiation of work for boys and girls, and the vocational special- 
ization in the intermediate grades. Many visitors would hardly 
believe at first that the industrial articles displayed were actually 
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made by public-school pupils as a regular part of their prescribed 
work; but after they had been shown the careful stages by 
which industrial work is taught, they became really enthusiastic 
on the subject. Many visitors said in substance: ''You are 
actually doing in the Philippines what we are talking and writing 
about here." 

In the way of official awards by which the international jury 
of award of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition recog- 
nized the merit of the various displays, the Philippine public 
schools not only received the highest possible award in their 
own department of education, but were awarded signal honors 
in the departments of social economy, liberal arts, and manufac- 
tures. A total of 75 awards were received in these departments, 
51 being in the department of education, 9 in the department of 
social economy, 3 in the department of liberal arts, and 12 in 
the department of manufactures. These included 4 grand prizes, 
15 medals of honor, 37 gold medals, 13 silver medals, 2 bronze 
medals, and 4 honorable mentions. At the head of this long 
list of awards stands the grand prize awarded to the Philippine 
public school system; then follow the grand prizes awarded for 
embroidery, for lace, and for basketry and other handicrafts. 
The complete list of the awards granted is included in the ap- 
pendix to this report. 

Of particular interest to the school representations at the 
exposition were the large numbers of congresses, conventions, 
and conferences on school matters held in the neighborhood of 
San Francisco throughout the exposition year under the auspices 
of the exposition itself. Most of them occured when the National 
Education Association held its sessions in connection with the 
International Congress on Education, in Oakland, California. 
These sessions lasted from August 16 to 28, 1915. The Philip- 
pine schools were represented by speakers on the general 
program, on most of departmental programs, and on the pro- 
grams of a number of other educational organizations closely 
affiliated with the National Education Association, as follows: 

National Education Association General Session: Public Instruction — 

America's Work in the Philippines. 
Congress on School Hygiene: Standard Plans for School Buildings and 

Grounds. 
Congress on Rural and Agricultural Education: Gardens and Farms in the 

Philippine Public Schools. 
Congress on Music Education: Music of the Philippines. 
Congress on Physical Education: Physical Training in the Philippine 

Public Schools. 
Congress on Elementary Education : Supervision of the Elementary Schools. 
Congress on School Administration: School Buildings and Grounds. 
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Congress on Business Education: Business Education in the Philippines. 
Congress on Secondary Education: Tho Philippine Secondary Schools. 
CongTess on School and Cooperative Associations: In the Philippines. 
Congress on Higher Education: Higher Education in the Philippines. 
Congress on Vocational Education and the Practical Arts: Some Social 

Phases of Vocational Education in the Philippines. 
National Vocational Guidance Association: The General Problem — In the 

Philippines. 
School Gardens of America: How to Conduct a School Garden — In the 

Philippines. 
National Association of State Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural Schools: 

Rural School Conditions in the Philippines. 
American Home Economics Associations: Training the Filipino Girl for 

Home Life. 

In addition to these addresses, various members of the Philip- 
pine public schools personnel at the exposition gave frequent 
talks on the Philippines before school bodies, societies, and clubs 
about the exposition and in the vicinity of San Francisco. Many 
of these were along professional school lines; others were for 
general entertainment and instruction. 

SPECIATi FEATURES. 

A better-babies contest was one of the most recent movements 
designed to stimulate interest in the proper physical develop- 
ment of the individual. This contest was proposed by the 
division superintendent for Rizal and was organized and carried 
out in that province by a committee appointed by the Public 
Welfare Board. Contestants were limited to children between 
the ages of 6 and 36 months to be judged in six classes ; (1) Girls 
between 6 and 12 months; (2) boys between 6 and 12 months; 
(3) girls between 12 and 24 months; (4) boys between 12 and 
24 months; (5) girls between 24 and 36 months; (6) boys be- 
tween 24 and 36 months. Three prizes of 1P25, F15, and ^10, 
respectively, were offered in each class, besides a grand prize of 
^200 for the highest score, the winner of this prize being dis- 
qualified from competition for class prizes. 

Preliminary contests took place in the municipalities, from 30 
to 100 babies being presented for consideration in each. From 
the municipal winners 105 babies were found eligible for entry 
to the provincial contest. They were examined by committees 
of qualified physicians under the five tests of the scoring card 
of the American Medical Association. Each child was examined 
T^y two, three, or four physicians ; and prize- winning marks and 
those approaching prize winning were reviewed by even larger 
numbers. This contest aroused the greatest enthusiasm from 
its inception. Interest has been awakened in hundreds of homes 
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where mothers are asking anxious questions about the welfare 
of their little ones. To meet these questions adequately, there 
is proposed a "Little Mothers' League'' to work in connection 
with the milk-service station of the Women's Club. It is believed 
that through these girls, mothers can be brought together and 
given needed instruction in the care of children and in dietetics, 
not only for children but for entire families. Similar contests 
looking toward the welfare of the children might to advantage 
be undertaken by other provinces. 

The past year has witnessed a great extension in the movement 
toward periodical exhibits of school work, particularly industrial 
work. These exhibits are of rapidly increasing importance, not 
only to the industrial work in whose interest they were inau- 
gurated, but in a bigger and more general way in encouraging 
the social intercourse of the people and in giving them new 
and up-to-date things to think about. This is evidenced by the 
interest which the people take in them and in the rapid develop- 
ment of garden days into local fairs of more general and varied 
importance. In fact, from them have grown up the provincial 
and interprovincial fairs and expositions, which are taking place 
all over the Islands. The industrial exhibits have kept pace 
with the growth of interprovincial athletic meets and frequently 
take place at the same time. Other interprovincial activities, 
too, have found their place in connection with these meets and 
exhibits, among them school declamation and composition con- 
tests, and, during the past year, the contest in agricultural 
progress in the Bicol provinces. These industrial exhibits, from 
the smallest barrio school display to the large provincial exposi- 
tions, always draw out a large part of the population of the 
vicinity and result in great displays of public interest and 
appreciation. 

The advisibility of improving the general appearance and 
condition of Filipino towns was again taken up in a definite 
manner during the past year in cooperation with the Board of 
Public Welfare in the form of a definite campaign which was 
known as **clean-up week." It is no new feature of our work, 
for the schools have from the beginning emphasized this same 
need. By making it a special campaign, the active cooperation 
of other Government agencies was secured. A great deal of 
interest was taken in the work and at its close the Philippines 
were undoubtedly cleaner than they had ever been in all their 
history. 

The com campaign resulted from the drought of 1912 and 
the necessity for quick-growing crops to avert lack of food. The 
campaign has been repeated each year and has emphasized the 
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advisability of increasing the variety of food for local consump- 
tion. It is responsible for enlarging the area of land planted 
with corn and for a wider appreciation of corn as a food. Dur- 
ing the third year, there was a decided growth in all lines. 
The campaign was so extensive and involved so many features 
that no detailed reports can be given. However, the following 
statistics will be of interest: 



1912 


1913 


235 


367 


8 


43 


6,660 


8,835 


420, 702 


498. 833 


603 


28, 081 


120 


25, 146 



1914 



Popular corn demon Btrations held 

Market demonstrations held 

Girls taught corn recipes 

People attending- corn demonstrations 

People patronizing market demonstrations 
People served at corn demonstrations 



917 

71 

11, 593 

504.318 

24, 193 

39,283 



CORN PRODUCTION. 

[Bureau of Agriculture figures.] 





1912 


1913 


1914 


Planted hectars _ - 


302.506 

2,485,396 

8.2 


383,709 

4, 339, 339 

11.3 


421,309 


Harvested cav an s __-__-. _. .. 


6,266,148 


Average yield per hectar 


14.87 







The corn campaign will be continued in a modified form 
directly under division superintendents as part of the general 
agricultural instruction. 

The garden-day programs were given special attention during 
this year in the endeavor to correlate more closely the com cam- 
paign and the actual garden work. The following figures are 
of interest: 



Enrolled in gardening 

Garden days held 

Pupils exhibiting products .-. 
Farmers exhibiting products . 



1912-13 



2,988 
37 



1913-14 



43,561 

300 

8,772 

816 



1914-15 



43, 769 
1,423 

28.068 
7,722 



Gradually garden days are developing into agricultural fairs 
in which the whole community takes active interest and from 
which great agricultural and industrial benefits result. 

As an arbor-day feature which is celebrated each year, tree 
planting was continued. Emphasis was given to the planting of 
fruit and other economic trees throughout the year. Fruit and 
other trees and plants were distributed from school nurseries. 
This amounts to a fruit-tree campaign which will have import- 
ant results in a few years. The Province of Iloilo inaugurated 
a mango-planting campaign. A large number of mango trees 
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were planted and it is reported that practically 5,000 of these 
were thriving at the end of the school year. An extensive 
mango-planting campaign is being arranged for the present 
school year in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

The annual Bicol Meet had its beginning a decade ago in purely 
athletic events. For several years this meet has also been the 
occasion of the interprovincial declamation contest and the in- 
terprovincial contest in English composition. During the past 
school year a new feature was added by the introduction of a 
contest for progress in agriculture, with a trophy donated by 
Mr. Robert E. Manly of Naga, Camarines. This contest is open 
to all residents of the Bicol provinces. The trophy remains for 
one year in the possession of the winner of the annual contest, 
and at the end of seven contests it becomes the property of the 
province which shall have won the greatest number of times. 
In addition to the general trophy there are awarded annually 
38 certificates of merit. The bases for award include agricul- 
tural methods, living conditions, introduction of new crops, con- 
trol of plant enemies, and general agricultural progress. In 
1915 the contest was won by Albay, with Camarines a close 
second. 

Among the civic activities in which the public schools of Ma- 
nila took a most prominent part were the carnival parades of 
February, 1915. In the floral parade, approximately 30 beau- 
tifully decorated floats were furnished by public schools in the 
city of Manila. This representation alone constituted about one- 
half of the parade, which was generally considered to have been 
the best parade of its nature yet carried out in the city of Manila. 
In the inaugural carnival parade over 5,000 school children, clad 
in carnival costume and furnishing their share of the carnival 
spirit, took part. Most of the costumes, paper, and flowers used 
in these parades were made by the pupils in their industrial 
classes. 

FINANCIAL. SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

For the year 1915, educational work under the administrative 
control of the Bureau of Education was maintained from funds 
provided from the following sources: 

INSULAR — CURRENT EXPENSES. 

For all provinces, exclusive of the five in the Department 
of Mindanao and Sulu, Act No. 2431 provided the sum of 
^4,199,365 for all activities of the Bureau excepting those per- 
taining to permanent improvements. A later appropriation by 
the Emergency Board in the sum of 'PGOjOOO brought the total 
amount available for current expenditure up to 'P4,259,365. 
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This method of appropriating funds for the Bureau in a lump 
sum was a radical departure from the former practice of sup- 
plementing the general appropriation by a number of special 
bills for particular projects such as non-Christian education, 
pensionadoships, and special schools. (The entire unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for the year 1914 was reverted to 
the Insular Treasury on December 31 of that year.) 

Expenditures from these funds amounted to ^42,645.45 for 
the purchase of equipment, 'F2,661,262.48 for salaries and wages, 
1^516,966.15 for the purchase of supplies, f=554,400 for Insular 
aid to provincial and municipal governments, and ^398,832.46 
for miscellaneous current expenses, a total of ^4,174,106.54. 
The unexpended balance of ^85,258.46 was reverted to the In- 
sular Treasury. Income from sales of supplies and services to 
the amount of ^25,799.02 was also reverted to the Treasury, 
thereby reducing the net expenditures to ^3,948,307.52. 

Complete details of the expenditures from these funds are 
given in Tables Nos. 26 to 32 of this report. 

INSULAR — PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

The following bills providing for permanent improvements 
were passed by the Legislature : 

Act No. 2494 appropriated the sum of ^150,000 for aid to 
municipal governments in the construction of central and inter- 
mediated school buildings. This entire amount was expended. 
A like amount was provided for the same purpose by the previous 
year's Act No. 2378, but, owing to the uncertainty of Government 
finances during the latter part of 1914, construction work was 
suspended and the balance of ^119,000 was carried forward and 
expended during the year 1915. A total of ^69,000 was there- 
fore transferred as aid for this purpose during 1915. 

The final installment of ^50,000 under the provisions of Act 
No. 2029, known as the Gabaldon Building Act, enabled the 
Bureau to continue the permanent building campaign which has 
been so effective in the past in securing the improvement of 
primary school plants. This entire amount was transferred as 
aid during the year 1915, together with ^67,393.89 brought 
forward from the previous year, a total of ^317,393.89. A few 
small balances to the credit of completed projects (amounting in 
all to ^9,061.90) were returned by provincial treasurers and de- 
posited to the credit of the appropriation too late to be reallotted 
before the end of the year. 

Act No. 2494 also authorized the restoration of the sum of 
F57,444.35 to the credit of the construction project for the new 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades. This was a part of the 

140492 6 
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amount previously reverted. As of January 1, 1915, a balance 
of 1^214,998.57 was brought forward from 1914, making a total 
of ^P272,442.92 available for this project. Of this amount, the 
sum of ^119,103.74 was expended during the year 1915, leaving 
a balance on December 31, 1915, of ^153,339.18, all of which 
had been obligated. (Previous to January 1, 1915, ^2,557.08 
had been expended on this project.) 

Act No. 2480 provided the sum of !P15,000 for the establish- 
ment of a provincial agricultural school in Isabela. This entire 
amount was transfered to the province as Insular aid. 

Balances to the amount of 1P19,753.89 to the credit of former 
building appropriations were brought forward from the previous 
year and the entire amounts expended. Details of these appro- 
priations are given elsewhere in this report. The balance of 
^3,500 brought forward from the previous year to the credit 
of Act No. 2070 for school buildings in Bukidnon was reverted 
to the Insular Treasury. 

Of the total funds which were available on January 1, 1915, 
for permanent improvements, amounting to 1^897,090.70, the 
sum of ^731,189.62 was expended and ^3,500 reverted to the 
Insular Treasury, the only balances on December 31 being the 
sum of W53,339.18 remaining to the credit of the new trade- 
school project and a small balance of 'P9,061.90 to the credit of 
Acts Nos. 1801 and 2029 due to refunds from completed projects. 

PROVINCIAL. 

No fixed provincial school fund has as yet been authorized by 
law, and it has therefore been necessary to depend upon provin- 
cial boards to approve transfers from general funds for expenses 
in connection with the support of secondary, trade, and agri- 
cultural schools. For the construction of provincial school build- 
ings only a few appropriations in small amounts were made 
during the year and, as no Insular funds were available for 
this purpose, comparatively little improvement in the housing 
facilities of these schools was effected during the year. Such 
a condition of affairs is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

With the exception of a very few teachers paid principally 
from provincial non-Christian funds, no provincial teachers are 
provided for locally. Provincial expenditures for education have 
been limited to payment of wages of janitors and miscellaneous 
labor, rental of buildings, the construction and repair of build- 
ings, the furnishing of furniture, machinery, and other equip- 
ment and the acquirement and improvement of school grounds. 

During the year 1914, there was spent for school purposes 
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the sum of ^40,902.90, approximately 4 per cent of total local 
provincial revenues as compared with ^173,998.63 for 1913, ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of the revenues, among the regularly 
organized provinces. This expenditure was distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Administration of public education f*=60,556.75 

Operation of trade schools, net cost 7,297.03 

Maintenance of school buildings 10,106.09 

School equipment 2,947.73 

Plant, school real estate 21,916.50 

School buildings 119,986.56 

Purchase of school equipment 18,092.24 

Total 240,902.90 

Among the provinces not regularly organized (Agusan, Bu- 
kidnon, Batanes, Mindoro, Mountain, Nueva Vizcaya, and Pa- 
lawan), the sum of ^25,875.01 was provided for education from 
provincial funds, making a total of 1P266,777.91 for all provinces, 
exclusive of those provinces of the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu formerly included in the Moro Province. 

Among the provinces of the Department of Mindanao, includ- 
ing Sulu, Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, and Zamboanga, and the 
department in general, the sum of ^205,760.38 was spent, prac- 
tically all of which was provided by Insular aid, and, with the 
exception of the high school and trade school at Zamboanga, only 
elementary instruction was furnished. The total of provincial 
expenditures for education in all provinces of the Islands 
amounted to ^472,538.29. 

Due to the impossibility of securing exact figures for the year 
1915 in time for inclusion in the present annual report, it has 
been preferred to quote exact figures for the year 1914. For the 
year 1915 approximately the same amount of assistance has been 
given. An endeavor has been made to secure the enactment of 
legislation which would provide for provincial school purposes 
a minimum of 5 per cent of provincial revenues. The enactment 
of such a law would be very beneficial. Without a definite mini- 
mum fund, permanent and satisfactory results cannot be counted 
upon. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Municipal school revenues in regularly organized provinces 
are derived from the following sources : 

(a) A tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the assessed value of 
real property. 

(6) Ten per cent of internal-revenue collections divided among 
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the various municipalities of the Islands on the basis of popula- 
tion as shown by the Census of 1903. 

(c) Transfers from general to school funds. 

(d) Voluntary contributions — money or materials. 

(e) Pupils' funds. 

As it is impossible to secure figures relative to municipal 
finances for the year 1915 in time for inclusion in this report, 
the figures for 1914 are given. During the year expenditures 
exceeded current income, due to the fact that sufficient aid for 
salaries of primary teachers had been provided in 1913 to care 
for these teachers in 1914. 

Total municipal school income for 1914 amounted to ^2,112,666.43 

During the same period, expenditures from school funds 

totaled 2,30^,304.34 

(Both exclusive of Insular aid, but including transfers from 

other funds.) 

VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

With the exception of Insular teachers paid by the Bureau of 
Education, the support of intermediate schools has depended 
almost entirely upon transfers from municipal general funds 
and voluntary contributions. As the amount of aid provided 
each year from general funds has remained practically stationary, 
although the demand for intermediate instruction has increased 
greatly, the proportion of such expenses which has necessarily 
been met from voluntary contributions has increased consider- 
ably. Such contributions are made in the form of cash, school 
sites, buildings, and materials for buildings, furniture, and in- 
dustrial instruction. 

It has been necessary to rely in an increasing measure upon 
voluntary contributions for the support of intermediate instruc- 
tion. By existing law, primary instruction is given the 
preference in expenditures from municipal school funds. The 
total of such funds at present available lacks several million 
pesos of being sufficient to maintain the 800,000 school children 
who should be accommodated and who would attend the public 
schools voluntarily if the necessary facilities were available. At 
no time has it been contended that four years of schooling pro- 
vides an adequate basis for the fullest enjoyment of the rights 
and duties of citizenship. On the contrary, it has been fully 
appreciated that provision should by all means be made for free 
instruction in all grades to and including the seventh. It has, 
however, been the consensus of opinion that in view of the lack 
of funds, a minimum of four years of instruction should be 
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provided for all children of the entire Archipelago. It should 
be understood that it is not, nor has it been at any time, the 
idea of the Director of Education to discourage intermediate 
instruction. On the contrary, such advanced education has al- 
ways been encouraged as much as was possible without doing 
so at the expense of free primary education, and so as not to 
interfere with the extension of primary schools. 

The present method of providing for intermediate instruction 
by means of voluntary contributions is considered by the Bureau 
of Education as a mere makeshift at best, and, with the exception 
of transfers from general funds, the only method whereby such 
instruction can be furnished. Various bills which have had for 
their object an increase in municipal school revenues have been 
approved by one or the other of the branches of the Legislature 
during the 1913 and 1914 sessions, but, owing to failure to agree 
on details, the desired legislation has not been enacted. One 
important bill presented to the Legislature during 1915 proposes 
to classify the grades of instruction in the public schools as 
primary, intermediate, and secondary, and amends section 43 of 
Act No. 82, known as the Municipal Code, and section 13 of 
Act No. 83, known as the Provincial Government Act, and 
provides for other purposes. Section 2 of this bill provides that 
for regularly organized provinces for elementary school purposes 
(primary and intermediate) the municipal council may, in its 
discretion, impose an additional tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
of the assessed value of land, buildings, and improvements. 
Provision is also made in this section for the collection of tuition 
in other than primary schools. The passage of this bill would 
help very materially in solving the problem of subscription 
schools. In every case, such schools have been established at 
the urgent request of the people, and it is believed that little 
difficulty would be experienced in securing local approval for an 
increase in local taxes, as provided by this bill. In the event 
of failure to pass such municipal ordinances, the necessary funds 
could be provided from tuition fees. 

During the year 1914--15, approximately 14,400 children in 
intermediate schools were taught by teachers whose salaries were 
provided for by means of voluntary contributions, an additional 
10,802 pupils being provided for in schools depending in part 
upon voluntary contributions. The funds provided by actual 
contributions in cash for school purposes amounted to 
^215,398.01, and the total contributions in the form of ma- 
terials, labor, land, and miscellaneous donations approximated 
f=159,584.30, a total of ^374,982.31. 
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LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 

The following bills were submitted to the Third Philippine 
Legislature for action during its fourth session : 

1. The regular appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916 requesting an 

appropriation of ^=4,470,500. 

This bill as finally passed provided for an appropriation of 
P4,201,620. Material reductions were effected in the amounts re- 
quested for salaries and wages, for consumption of supplies and 
materials, and for Insular aid to local governments. By reason of 
readjustments in allotments, it was possible for 1916 to provide more 
liberally for the purchase of primary textbooks and supplies than 
for 1915 without affecting the total of the appropriation. With this 
additional amount it will be possible to relieve the existing shortage 
of such supplies in the field. It would, however, have been possible 
to use to excellent advantage at least ?90,000 more, as school work 
has been handicapped during the last year for lack of necessary 
equipment. 

2. A bill providing for an appropriation of M50,000 for Insular aid to 

provinces for the establishment and equipment of provincial farm 
schools, to be maintained from local funds, under the administration 
of the Director of Education or his representatives. 

This bill is intended to provide for the establishment of farm 
schools similar to the Central Luzon Agricultural School at Munoz, 
Nueva Ecija, which has been so successful in securing practical 
results. 

3. A bill conferring certain powers upon the Director of Education for the 

purpose of stimulating and encouraging the manufacture of hand- 
icraft products in the Philippines. 

In this bill it is proposed to place the Bureau of Education in a 
position where it may assist legally in the disposal of industrial 
products of the homes as well as of the public schools. 

4. A bill providing an appropriation of ^1,000,000 for the construction of 

schools in the municipalities and barrios of the Philippines under 
certain conditions, to be available in four annual installments of 
^250,000 each. 

This is a request for the reenactment of Act No. 1801, known as 
the Gabaldon Law, reenacted as Act No. 2029. It provides that the 
amount of aid for any one project shall not exceed =?=10,000 instead 
of '?=5,000 as provided in the former Acts. All of the funds provided 
under these Acts have been exhausted and if the building program 
of the public schools is to be continued an additional appropriation 
is necessary. The results obtained through the expenditure of funds 
provided by the above-mentioned Acts have been exceedingly grati- 
fying. It is through the building campaign made possible by these 
appropriations that the Bureau has been able to establish primary 
school work on a permanent foundation. 

5. A bill providing for the classification of grades of instruction in the 

public schools amending sections of the Municipal and Provincial Codes, 
providing additional municipal school income, and authorizing prov- 
inces to assist in greater measure in the maintenance of provincial 
schools. 

It was recommended that there be included in this bill a provision 
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for a minimum wage of 1P20 per month for duly-qualified teachers of 
the public schools to be effective on or after the opening of the 
schools in June 1917. This bill consolidates a previous request for 
an increase in the amount of land tax which a municipality may 
levy, with a slight change in the wording of existing school law 
designed to clarify the public-school situation, and to permit the 
provinces to provide more adequate support for provincial schools. 

6. There has also been submitted a request for the inclusion of the following 

amounts in the public works bill. 

(a) Insular aid for central and farm schools, f 200,000. 

This is a request for an appropriation similar to that of 
Acts Nos. 2378 and 2494 intended to stimulate the construction 
of adequate school buildings in provincial capitals, agricultural 
communities, and other municipalities where unsual conditions 
prevail. Many large central towns support pupils from other 
municipalities throughout the province corresponding in a 
measure to provincial schools and they thoroughly merit 
Insular aid. 

(6) Additional funds to complete the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades, ^285,000. 

The school buildings of this school are now under construc- 
tion. The power plant building is being designed. The 
additional amount requested is required for the erection of 
a satisfactory academic building. 

(c) For miscellaneous buildings and improvements, M63,000. 

(d) For construction of a building for the Philippine School of 

Commerce, f=200,000. 

This institution is now housed in a building costing ^325 
per month. The construction of a new building for this 
school would make its work much more effective and would 
effect a material saving in current expenses for rentals. 

7. A bill requesting the appropriation of ^=500,000 for the construction of 

provincial school buildings, to be available in four annual installments 

of M25,000 each, f=500,000. 

Provincial high schools, farm, and trade schools throughout the 
Islands are, with few exceptions, inadequately housed. It has been 
impossible for provinces to secure loans for the construction of the 
buildings so urgently required for the housing of the increasingly 
large number of students. 

8. A bill for the reservation of land in the city of Manila for educational 

purposes. 

This bill provides for the reservation and definitely prescribes the 
boundaries of the tract of land now occupied by the Philippine 
Normal School and the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 

The following special laws enacted during 1915 have been 
beneficial to the schools : 

For the province of Nueva Vizcaya, Act No. 2441, enacted 
January 6, 1915, provided for a tax at rates the same as those 
authorized for regularly organized provinces. This law provided 
for school revenues for townships as well as for municipalities. 
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Act No. 2533, enacted October 30, 1915, provided for a tax 
on real property in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu in 
accordance with the following schedule : 

Municipal: 

Minimum — 

Two-eighths of 1 per cent for schools. 

One-eighth of 1 per cent for road and bridge funds and permanent 
improvements. 
Additional — • 

Optional with the Municipal Council. 

Two-eighths of 1 per cent for general purposes to accrue to gen- 
eral funds. 
One-eighth of 1 per cent additional to be used exclusively for 
schools, public health, or permanent improvement purposes. 
Provincial : 

Optional with the provincial Board. 

Two-eighths of 1 per cent for general funds of province. 
One-eighth of 1 per cent to be used exclusively for provincial schools, 
public health, or permanent improvement purposes. 

The tax provisions of this bill provide admirably for both 
municipal and provincial school funds. 

It has been suggested that a law similar to Act No. 2441 be 
enacted to provide for school funds in the Mountain Province, 
this being the only province entirely unprovided with any fixed 
school income. Arrangements should by all means be made to 
provide a definite school fund in this province as well as for the 
townships of Palawan, Mindoro, and other provinces. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank L. Crone, 
Director of Education. 



APPENDIXES. 



Appendix A.— OUTLINE OF COURSES OF STUDY. 

Primary Course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



Grade I. 


Grade II. 


Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Opening exercises. 


Opening exercises. 


Opening exercises. 


Opening exercises. 


Language (Good Man- 
ners and Right Con- 
duct). 


Language (Good Man- 
ners and Right Con- 
duct). 


Language (Good Man- 
ners and Right Con- 
duct). 


Language (Good Man- 
ners and Right Con- 
duct). 


Conversational Eng- 
lish (2). 


Conversational Eng- 
lish (2). 


Phonics. 


Civics, hygiene, and 
sanitation. 


Reading (including 
Phonics) . 


Reading (including 
Phonics). 


Reading. 


Reading (including 
Phonics). 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing (2). 


Music. 


Music. 


Music. 


Music (3). 


Drawing (3). 


Drawing (3). 


Drawing (2). 


Drawing (2). 


Physical education. 


Physical education. 


Home geography (8). 


Geography. 


Industrial courses: 
Boys, 8A or 8B. 
Girls, 7. 


Industrial courses: 
Boys, any one of 
the folk)wing: 9, 
10. IIA, or 26. 
Girls, 7. 


Physical education. 


Physical education. 


Industrial courses: 
Boys, any one of 
the following: 5, 
9, 10, llA, IIB, 
12A, or any other 
elementary bas- 
ketry, 20, 21A. 24, 
25, 26, 27 or 28. 
Girls, 7 (2) and any 
one of the follow- 
ing: lA, 2A, 2C, 
2D. 3, 4, 10, 21A, 
or 28 (3). 


Industrial courses: 
Boys, any one of 
the following: 5, 
9, any advanced 
basketry, 20, 21A, 
22, 23, 24, 25. 26, 
27, or 28. 
Girls, 6A and 6B (1) 
and 7 (1) and any 
one of the follow- 
ing: lA. IB, 2A, 
2C, 2D, 3, 4, 10, 
21A, or28 (3). 



In lieu of other industrial work, boys in these grades may be called upon 
to spend one industrial period a week on the care of school premises. 

In barrio schools that have but two grades, instruction in gardening 
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may be given to the larger boys in Grade II. Every boy who is able to do 
the work should take gardening for one year, preferably in either the third 
or the fourth grade. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate number of recitations a week; the number 
is five unless otherwise stated. 

Time schedule. 



Subjects. 






Grade- 






I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


I-IV. 


OpeninpT exercises _ _ 


50 

240 
200 
50 
75 
60 
100 
250 
200 
75 


50 

240 

225 

75 

75 

60 

100 

300 

200 

100 


50 

200 
200 
100 
75 
60 
100 
400 
200 
150 
90 


50 

200 
150 
100 
40 
60 
60 
400 
200 
150 
150 
90 


200 


Language (conversational English, Good Manners and 
Right Conduct) 


880 


Reading (including Phonics) 


775 


Spelling 


325 


Writing 


265 


Drawing __ __._-. 


240 


Music -_ -- -_ -- 


360 


Industrial work. _ __ __ 


1,350 


Physical education (including recesses and rest exercises). 

Mathematics 

Geography 


800 
475 
240 


Civics or hygiene and sanitation ____ _. __ ___. 






90 












Total number of minutes a week 


1,300 


1.425 


1,625 


1,650 


6,000 







Intermediate Courses. 

general course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Music \ one half period 
Writing/ each. 


Music "X one half period 
Writing] each. 


Philippine history and govern- 
ment. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Physiology, hygiene, and sani- 
tation. 


Drawing (ID). 


Drawing (ID). 


Drawing: 
Boys (2D). 
Girls (ID). 


Industrial courses: 

Boys: Any one of the fol- 
lowing courses: 
9, 10, any advanced 
basketry, 20A. 23, 25, 27, 
or 28 (4D). 

Girls: 6A and 6B (ID), and 
7 (ID) and any one of 
the following courses: 
IB, IC. 2B, 2C. 2D, 3, 4B, 
4C, 21B, or28 (2D). 


Industrial courses: 

Boys: 26 (4D). 

Girls: 6A and 6B (ID) and 7 
(ID) and any one of the 
following courses: IB, IC, 
2B. 2C. 2D, 3, 4B. 4C, 21B. 
or 28 (2D). 


Industrial courses: 

Boys: 23A (3D) or specially 
authorized industrial 
courses (3D). 

Girls: 6A and 6B (ID) and 7 
(ID) and any one of the 
following courses: IB, IC, 
2B. 2C, 2D, 3, 4B, 4C, 21B, 
or 28 (2D). 



All pupils are expected to spend from 150 to 200 minutes per week 
in organized games and athletics unless excused for a valid reason. 
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In lieu of other industrial work, boys in these grades may be called 
upon to spend one industrial period a week on the care of school premises. 
D=double or eighty-minute period. 

Time schedule. 



Subjects. 



Grade— 



VI. 



VII. V-VII. 



Conversational English, composition, and grammar . 

Reading and spelling -- 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Music 

Drawing 

Writing 

Philippine history and government 

Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation 

Industrial work 



Total number of minutes a week. 



200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
80 
100- 



1,400 



200 
200 
200 
200 
100 



320 
1,400 



200 
200 
200 



200 
200 
240 



1,400 



600 
600 
600 
400 
200 
820 
200 
200 
200 



Housekeeping and Household Arts Course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Drawing (ID) : 7 (ID) and any 
one of the following: IB, IC, 
2B, 2C, 2D, 3, 4B, 4C. 21B, or 
28 (3D). 


Drawing (ID): 7 (ID) and any 
one of the following: IB, IC, 
2B. 2C, 2D, 3, 4B. 4C, 21B, or 
28 (3D). 


Drawing (ID): 7 (ID) and any 
one of the following: IB, IC, 
2B, 2C, 2D, 3, 4B, 4C, 21B, or 
28 (3D). 


6Aand6B (3D). 

Hygiene and home sanitation 

(2). 
Ethics (2). 


6Aand6B (3D). 

Hygiene and home sanitation 

(2). 
Ethics (2). 


6Aand6B (3D). 

Hygiene and home sanitation 

(2D). 
Ethics (ID). 



Time Schedule, 



Subjects. 



Grade. 



VI. 



VII. V-VII. 



Conversational English, composition, and grammar 

Reading and spelling 

Arithmetic __. 

Drawing 

Needlework (including lace making) 

Cooking and housekeeping 

Hygiene and home sanitation _ 

Ethics - 

Total number of minutes a week ._ 



200 

200 

200 

80 

320 

240 

80 

80 



200 
200 
200 

80 
320 
240 

80 



200 
200 
200 
80 
320 
160 
160 



600 
600 
600 
240 
960 
640 
320 
240 



4,200 



Unless excused for a valid reason, all pupils are expected to spend 
from 150 to 200 minutes a week in organized games and athletics. 
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Farming Course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational Eng-lish, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Reading: and spelling:. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


Farm work, 3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily. 

Carpentry and repair work on 
rainy days or when neces- 
sary. 


Farm work, 3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily. 

Tool work and blacksmithing 
on rainy days. 


Drawing (ID). 


Farm work, 3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily. 

Laboratory work on rainy 
days. 



Time schedule. 



Subjects. 


Grade. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


V-VII. 


Conversational English, composition, and grammar 


200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
80 
600 
200 


600 


Reading and spelling _ 


600 


Arithmetic . 


600 


Agriculture . 


600 


Drawing -. 


80 


Farm work ._ 


600 
200 


600 
200 


1,800 


Physical education _ . _ 


600 






Total number of minutes a week _. 


1,600 


1,600 


1,680 


4,880 



All pupils are expected to spend some time each week in organized games 
and athletics unless excused for a valid reason. 

Trade Course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic, single period 
daily, or (2D). 


Drawing (5D). 


Drawing (3D). 


Drawing (2D). 


Shop work (woodworking or 
ironworking), one double 
period daily. 


Shop work (woodworking or 
ironworking), 3 consecutive 
periods daily. 


Shop work (woodworking or 
ironworking), 3 consecutive 
periods daily. 






Estimating (ID). 
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Time schedule. 



Subjects. 


Grade. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


V-VII. 


Conversational English, composition, and grammar _. 


200 
200 
200 
400 
400 


200 
200 
200 
240 
600 


200 
200 
200 
160 
600 
80 

1,440 


600 


Reading and spelling 


600 


Arithmetic a.. _ _ 


600 


Drawing . _ _ 


800 


Shop work 


1,600 


Estimating , 


80 










Total number of minutes a week 


1.400 


1,440 


4,280 







■ Arithmetic may be studied for 160 minutes a week. 

This time schedule does not include overtime spent on commercial work. 
All pupils should spend some time each week in organized games and 
athletics unless excused for a valid reason. 

Teaching Course. 

Subjects of instruction. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Conversational English, com- 
position, and grammar. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Reading and spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Wrftfng}®'^® half period each. 


Writfng^'^^ ^^^^ P«^>'^ ^«^^- 


Philippine history and govern- 
ment. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Physiology, hygiene, and sani- 
tation. 


Drawing (ID). 


Drawing (ID). 


School methods and manage- 
ment. 


Industrial courses: 

Boys: Any one of the fol- 
lowing courses: 9, 10, 
any advanced basketry, 
20A. 23, 25, 27. or 28 (4D) 

Girls: 6 A and 6B (ID) and 
7 (ID) and any one of 
the following courses: 
IB, IC. 2B, 2C, 2D, 3. 4B, 
21B, or28(2D). 


Industrial courses: 

Boys: 26 (4D). 

Girls: 6 A and 6B (ID), and 
7 (ID) and any one of the 
following courses: IB, IC, 
2B, 2C, 2D, 3, 4B, 4C, 21B, 
or 28 (2D). 


Observation and practice 
teaching (equivalent of one 
period daily throughout the 
year). 



All pupils are expected to spend from 150 to 200 minutes a week in 
organized games and athletics unless excused for a valid reason. 

In lieu of other industrial work, boys may be called upon to spend one 
industrial period on the care of school premises. 
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Time schedule. 



Subjects. 


Grade. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 

200 
200 
200 

"""200" 
200 
200 
200 


V-VII. 


Conversational English, composition and grammar _ .- 


200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
80 
200 
320 


200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
80 
200 
320 


600 


Reading and spelling ._ . 


600 


Arithmethic - _- 


600 


Music _ - _- -' -- 


200 


Writing . 


200 


Drawing . 


160 


Geography _ _ _ . _ _ _ 


400 


Industrial work 


640 


Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation 


200 


School methods and management _ _ _ _ _. 






200 


Observation and practice teaching 






200 


Philippine history and government _ _. 






200 










Total number of minutes a week .. 


1.400 


1,400 


1,400 


4.200 







Secondary Course. 
Subjects of instruction. 



First year. 


Second year. 


Third year. 


Fourth year. 


Literature. 


Literature and com- 
position. 


Literature and com- 
position. 


Literature. 


Compo s i- 
tion. 


Business 
English. 


Composition. 


Physical 
geogra- 
phy. 


Govern- 
ment. 

United 
States 
history. 


Biology (double pe- 
riod). 


Physics (double pe- 
riod) 


General history. 


General 
history. 


Colonial 

history. 


Commer- 
cial geo- 
graphy. 


Economic conditions 
in the Philippines. 


Algebra. 


Plane geometry 


Review 
arithme- 
tic. 


Advanced 
algebra 
(option- 
al). 




Solid ge- 
ometry 
(option- 
al). 

1 






Latin (optional). 



Time schedule. 



Subjects. 






Year. 








First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


English 


400 
200 
200 


200 
200 1 400 

200 
200 i 


200 
200 1. ... 


200 




History and government 




Mathematics 


200 1 
400 

1 


a 200 
200 


1 


a 200 


Science. 


400 

200 
a 200 
800 or 1,000 800 or 




Commercial geography and 
Economics 






Latin. 










Total minutes a week. 


800 


800 


1,000 1800 or 


1.000 


1.000 



* Optional. 



Each pupil is expected to spend from 150 to 200 minutes a week in 
organized games and athletics unless excused for a valid reason. 
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Industrial courses referred to in outlines of the courses of study. 



lA. Elementary embroidery. 13. 

IB. Advanced embroidery. 14. 

IC. Colored embroidery. 15. 

2A. Elementary bobbin lace. 16. 

2B. Advanced bobbin lace. 17. 

2C. Filet lace. 18A. 

2D. Other lace. 18B. 

3. Tatting. 18C. 

4A. Elementary Irish crochet. 19A. 

4B. Advanced Irish crochet. 19. 

4C. Filet crochet. 20A. 

5. Macrame. 20B. 

6A. Cooking. 20C. 

6B. Housekeeping. 21A. 

7. Sewing. 21B. 

8 A. Handweaving — Soft strips. 21 C. 

8B. Handweaving — Hard strips. 22A. 

9A. Mats— Pandan. 22B. 

9B. Mats— Buri. 22C. 

9C. Mats— Sedge. 23A. 

9D. Mats— Coir. 23B. 

10. Hats. 23C. 

11 A. Baskets— Native. 24. 
IIB. Baskets — Export bamboo — rat- 25. 

tan. 26. 
12A. Baskets — Elementary Polan- 27. 

gui. 28. 
12B. Baskets — Advanced Polangui. 



Baskets — Vetiver. 
Baskets — Jewel. 
Baskets — Buntal. 
Baskets — Stem. 
Baskets — Midrib. 
Baskets — Coiled stem. 
Baskets — Coiled fiber. 
Baskets — Coiled strips. 
Baskets — Platted pandans. 
Baskets — Platted buri. 
Slippers — Fiber. 
Slippers — Sedge. 
Slippers — Other. 
Hand-loom weaving. 
Foot-loom weaving. 
Matting. 

Carving — Bamboo. 
Carving — Coconut. 
Carving — Wood. 
Woodwork. 
Bamboo furniture. 
Rattan furniture. 
Sedge hand bags. 
Brushes and brooms. 
Gardening. 
Pottery. 
Special. 



Appendix B.— AWARDS MADE BY THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF 
AWARD TO THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Department B.— Education. 
Grand prize: 

Philippine public-school system. 
Medal of honor; 

Organization of Bureau of Education. 

Academic system. 

Industrial system. 

General school work with 37 divisions as participants. 

Training for girls in elementary grades. 

Food campaigns. 

System of organized play and athletics. 

Buildings and sites program. 

Applied Philippine designs in industrial work. 

The University of the Philippines. 
Gold medal; 

Administration of Bureau of Education. 

Supervision of Bureau of Education, 

Barrio type of academic school, Tipas. 

Central type of academic school, Goa. 

Intermediate general academic course, Yangco. 

Intermediate teaching course, Argao. 

Type of high school, San Fernando, Pampanga. 

Barrio type of school in industrial work, Cababaan, Ilocos Norte. 

Central type of school in industrial work, Bua. 

Intermediate type of school in girls* work, Aparri. 

Agricultural system for elementary grades. 

Barrio type of school in gardening, Lucena. 

Type of settlement farm school, Mailag, 

Type of elementary farm school, Indang. 

Type of agricultural school, Muiioz. 

Elementary shop and trade system. 

Type of central school shop, Alaminos. 

Type of provincial trade school, Leyte. 

Barrio type of school in organized play and athletics, Tipas. 

Central type of school in organized play and athletics, Kawit. 

Provincial type of high school in organized play and athletics, Cebu. 

Publications, textbooks, and records. 

School of Household Industries. 

Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 

Philippine Normal School. 

Philippine School of Commerce. 

System of settlement farm schools. 

System of farm schools for elementary grades. 
Silver medal; 

System of vacation assemblies and normal institutes. 

Open-air schools. 

School furniture and appliances. 

School industrial museum system. 

Civico-educational lectures. 

Agricultural schools for elementary grades. 

School and home gardening. 

Industrial accounting system. 
Bronze medal; 

Central industrial museum of Bureau of Education. 

System of school libraries of Bureau of Education. 
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Honorable mention: 

Philippine Nautical School. 
School for Deaf and Blind. 

Department C. — Social economy. 

Medal of honor: 

Collective Social Economy Exhibit. 

Economic and social surveys, etc. 

Extension of household industries in the homes. 

Public recreation and social work. 
Gold medal: 

Activity affecting movements of population. 

Hygiene of infancy and childhood. 

Public enlightenment concerning communicable diseases. 
Honorable mention: 

Special educational agencies, etc. 

Conservation of national resources. 

Department D. — Liberal Arts. 

Medal of honor: 

School buildings program. 
Gold medal: 

Pictorial photography covering school work. 
Silver medal: 

Loom for weaving mattings. 

Department E. — Manufactures. 
Grand prize: 

Basketry and other handicrafts. 

Hand-made embroidery. 

Hand-made lace. 
Gold medal : 

Special designs in textiles. 

Buri-raffia cloth. 

Office and household furniture. 

Furniture. 

Dolls. 
Silver medal: 

Ceramics. 

Threads, fiber, and fabrics. 

Fabrics other than cotton, flax, hemp, jute, and ramie. 

Textile materials dyed and ready for use. 
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Appendix C— INTERSCHOLiASTIC ATHLETIC RECORDS. 



Event. 



50-yard dash 

100-yard dash 

220-yard dash 

440-yard run 

880-yard run 

220-yard low hurdles 
120-yard high hur- 
dles. 
Running broad jump. 

Running- high jump . . 
Shot put 

Pole vault 

Discus throw 

880-yard relay 

Mile relay 



55 seconds 

10§ seconds 

23 seconds 

53 seconds 

2 minutes II5 sec . 

271 seconds 

18i seconds 



21 feet., 



5 feet 8i inches 

45 feet llj inches. 
10 feet 7 inches. -_ 
96 feet 3i inches -- 
1 minute 37f sec . . 
3 minutes 43f sec - 



Winner. 



Llaneta.-- 
Robillos __ 
Quintano _ 

Ablan 

Taduran _ 
Rabaya ._ 
do..._ 



Cardenas - 



Saavedra _ 

Ilanan 

^Padpad __ 
Alvarez ._ 

Cebu 

do.-.. 



Province. 



Albay 

Cebu .__ 

Albay 

Ilocos Norte.. 

Camarines 

Cebu 

do 



Occidental Ne- 
gros. 

Camarines 

Cebu 

Antique 

Zamboanga 

Cebu 

do 



Meet. 



Carnival, 1913. 

Do. 
Bicol Meet, 1913. 
Carnival, 1914. 
Bicol Meet, 1915. 
East Visayan, 1914. 
Carnival, 1915. 

Do. 

Bicol Meet, 1915. 
Carnival, 1911, 
West Visayan, 1915. 
East Visayan, 1915. 
Carnival, 1914. 
Do. 



[Note. — The 1916 Carnival, held in February, produced the following new interscholastic 
records: 100-yard dash, lOi: seconds, made by Vicente Alagar of Ilocos Sur; 120-yard high 
hurdles, 17^ seconds, made by Mariano Falgui of Ilocos Sur ; the discus throw, 97 feet 9 J inches, 
made by Buenaventura Edralin of the Philippine School of Arts and Trades ; and the 880-yard 
relay, 1 minute 86§ seconds, made by the Ilocos Sur team.] 
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Appendix D.— SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 



[All figures for 1915-16 are for June-December, 1915, only. Figures for Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu are not included in general tables, but in special summary of figures 
for that department, Appendix E.] 

I. Schools, teachers, and enrollment for March. 





Primary. 


Schools. 




Teachers. 


Highest 
monthly 
enroll- 
ment. 


School year. 


Interme- 
diate.a 


Second- 
ary.a 


Total. 


Amer- 
ican. 


Filipino. 


1903 -- 


b2,000 
2,233 
2,727 

d3,108 
3,435 
3,701 
4,194 
4,295 
4,121 
3,364 
2, 595 
3,913 
3,837 

h3.994 






b2,000 
2,285 
2,864 

d3,263 
3,687 
3,932 
4, 424 
4,531 
4,404 
3,685 
2.934 
4,235 
4,187 

h4,386 


bSOO 
787 
855 
831 
746 
800 
825 
732 
683 
664 
658 
612 
538 

h488 


3,000 
3.854 
4.036 
4.719 
6, 141 
6.804 
7,949 
8,275 
8,403 
7,696 
7,013 
8,850 
9,307 
h 10, 214 


150, 000 


1903-4 ._. 


17 
102 
119 
216 
193 
193 
198 
245 
283 
296 
278 
309 
h350 


35 
35 

36 
36 
38 
37 
38 
38 
38 
43 
44 
41 
h42 


c 227, 600 


1904-5 


c 31 1,843 


1905-6 ._.. 


c 375, 554 


1906-7 _ 


c 335, 106 


1907-8 _. 


c 359, 738 


1908-9.- 


e 437, 735 


1909-10 

1910-11 _.- 


f 451, 938 
f 484, 689 


1911-12 __ _ . . 


f 429, 380 


1912-13 


ar 349, 454 


1913-14 ._.. 


f 525, 959 


1914-15 

1915-16 


f 536, 939 
f 548, 321 







■ Trade, normal, agricultural, and other special schools are included under the intermediate 
and secondary headings, 
b Estimate, 
c March. 

'^ Excluding Moro Province from 1905-6 on. 
* February. 
' September, 
s August, 
b December. 

School divisions : 

1914-15 37 

1915-16 , 41 

Supervising districts : 

1914-15 237 

1915-16 247 

II. Classification of teachers. 





ij)n-i2 


1912-13 


1013-14 


1914-16 


1916a 


Teachers on duty in March: 
American- 
Primary 


14 
200 
109 
58 
29 
254 


15 
166 
153 
76 
42 
206 


17 
143 
156 

70 
48 
178 


14 
104 
175 

49 
57 
139 


bl6 

92 
173 
45 


Intermediate _. 

Secondary 

Industrial instruction. . ... 


Industrial supervision 

General supervision 


42 
120 


Total 


664 

6.549 

497 

7 

482 

11 

150 


658 

5,630 
646 
4 
597 
21 
115 


612 

7,394 
663 

12 
609 

41 
131 


538 

7,556 
833 

17 
671 

55 
175 


488 

8,236 

1,004 

61 


Filipino: 

Primary _ 


Intermediate. .. 


Secondary 


Industrial instruction 


663 
50 


Industrial supervision 


General supervision 


200 




Total 


7,696 


7,013 


8,850 


9,307 


10, 214 




Total teaching force 


8,360 


7,671 


9,462 


9,845 


10, 702 





* December. 

b For the past few years the American teachers assigned to primary grades have been in 
the Central School of Manila and in schools maintained on Army reservations. 
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II. Classification of teachers — Continued. 



1911-12 



Percentagre of teachers on duty in March, under I 
each classification: ! 

Primary : 78, 

Intermediate j 8, 

Secondary ___ i 1. 

Industrial instruction ! 6, 

Industrial supervision 

General supervision ] 4. 



* December. 



1913-13 



73.6 
10.6 
2.0 



1913-14 



78.3 
8.5 
1.8 
7.2 
.9 
3.3 



19 


14-15 


1915a 




76.9 


77.1 




9.5 


10.2 




2.0 


2.2 




7.3 


6.6 




1.1 


.9 




3.2 


3.» 



Proportion of American 
and Filipino Teachers, 
March: 

Primary 

Intermediate .._ 

Secondary 

Industrial instruction . .. 
Industrial supervision--! 
General supervision ] 

Total .--i 



1911-12 



1912-13 



1913-14 



1914-15 



Amer- 
ican. 



Fili- 
pino, 



j Amer-! Fili- 
j ican. I pino. 



0.2 
28.7 
94.0 
10.7 
72.5 
62.9 

7.9 



0.3 


99.7 


20.4 


79.6 


97.5 


2.5 


11.3 


88.7 


66.7 


33.3 


64.1 


35.9 



j Amer- 
j ican, 



0.2 
17.7 
92.9 
10.3 
53.9 
57.6 

6.5 



i Fili- 
' pino. 



! Amer- 
] ican. 



99.8 


0.2 


82.3 


11.1 


7.1 


91.1 


89.7 


6.8 


46.1 


50.9 


42.4 


44.2 


93.5 


5.5 



Fili- 
pino. 



88.9 
8.9 
93.2 
49.1 
55.8 



Amer- 


Fili- 


ican. 


pino. 


0.2 


99.8 


8.4 


91.6 


73.9 


26.1 


6.4 


93.6 


45.7 


54.3 


37.5 


62.5 



94.5 



4.6 ! 



« December. 



III. Attainments of Filipino teachers on duty in March. 





1909-10 

220 

344 

• 1, 638 

2,391 

2,257 

1,672 

224 

77 

109 


1910-11 

78 

292 

1,264 

2,648 

2,664 

2,303 

280 

74 

180 


1911-12 

43 

135 

670 

1,703 

2,201 

2,271 

327 

113 

144 

89 


1912-13 

67 

29 

309 

1,137 

1,949 

2, 625 

445 

150 

51 

251 


1913-14 

58 

20 

236 

999 

2,092 

4,196 

611 

228 

69 

341 


1914-15 


Under grade IV 


a43 


Grade IV 


a21 


<Jrade V 


al39 


Grade VI - __ 


668 


Grade VII 


1,667 


First year 


5,034 




785 


Third year 


308 


Fourth year 


110 




468 








Total 


8,932 


9,783 


7,696 


7,013 


8,850 


b9, 243 







» In recent years the teachers with low academic attainments have been generally special 
teachers of certain industrial branches, 
to Not including 64 apprentice teachers. 



1909-10. . 
1910-11.. 
1911-12. . 
1912-13. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15. 



Below 

first 

i year. 


First 

year and 

over. 


Total. 


Percen- 
tage 
first year 
and over. 


6,850 


2,082 
2,837 
2,944 
3,522 
5,445 
6,705 


8,932 
9,783 
7,696 


23 


- 6,946 


29 


' 4,752 


38 


3,491 


7,013 \ 50 


3,405 


8,850 ! 62 


2,538 


a 9, 243 1 7$ 



■ Not including 64 apprentice teachers. 
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IV. Salaries of Filipino teachers on duty in March, 



1909-10 _ 
1910-11 - 
1911-12 _ 
1912-13- 
1913-14 . 
1914-15 - 



Insular. 



V. Enrollment and attendance. 



P44.66 
45.15 
49.88 
50.30 
50.77 
56.32 



Munic- 
ipal. 



P18.29 
18.55 
19.93 
21.25 
21.34 
22.05 



1 All 
j Filipino 
teachers. 

?21. 56 
21.97 
24.16 
26.10 
25.50 
26.35 





1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-18 

403, 295 

31, 529 

5,226 


1913-14 


1914-15 


1915a 


Annual enrollment: 

Primary 


582, 115 
24, 974 
3,404 

610,493 


496, 801 

28, 755 

4,109 


577, 732 

36, 860 

6,438 


560, 823 
42, 120 
7,576 


548, 367 


Intermediate . 


49, 176 


Secondary - 


9,054 






Total 


529, 665 


440, 050 


621, 030 


610, 519 


606, 597 






Average monthly enrollment: 


423, 047 
20,952 
2,890 


367, 018 
24, 458 
3,599 


298, 494 

26, 847 

4,415 


450, 652 

32, 675 

5,743 


450, 319 
36, 800 
6,644 


472, 709 


Intermediate _ 


45, 049 


Secondary 


8,337 






Total 


446, 889 


395, 075 


329, 756 


489, 070 


493, 763 


529, 095 






Average daily attendance: 

Primary .- 


333, 862 
19, 110 

2,750 

355, 722 


302, 846 

22, 748 

3,479 


258, 419 

25, 295 

4,281 


392, 094 

30, 912 

5,546 


400, 399 
34, 941 
6,402 


422, 836 


Intermediate - 


42, 391 


Secondary 


7,986 






Total - 


329. 073 


287, 995 


428, 552 


441, 742 


473, 213 






Percentage of attendance, based on 
relation of daily attendance to aver- 
age monthly enrollment: 

Primary 


79 
91 
95 


83 
93 

97 


87 
94 
97 


87 
94 
97 


89 
95 
96 


89 




94 


Secondary 


96 






Total - - 


80 


83 


87 


88 


89 


90 






Enrollment by sexes for March: 
Primary: 

Male — 

Female 


251, 736 
157, 367 

409, 103 


206, 000 
126, 529 

332, 529 


173, 843 
103, 838 


250, 327 
162, 850 


246,185 
159, 154 


278, 109 
182. 105 


Total 


277, 681 


413, 177 


405. 339 


460, 214 


Intermediate: 
Male 


15, 327 

4,407 

19, 734 


17.242 
5,203 


19,183 

5,988 


23, 415 
7,316 


25, 861 
8,467 

34, 328 


31, 864 




11, 298 






Total 


22, 445 


25, 171 


30, 731 


43, 162 






Secondary: 

Male 


2,238 
403 


2,829 
526 


3,370 
654 


4,431 
917 


5.099 
1,006 


6,620 


Female _ . 


1,285 






Total --- 


2,641 


3,355 


4,024 


5,348 


6,105 


7,905 






Total male 


269, 301 
162, 177 


226, 071 
132, 258 


196, 396 
110, 480 


278, 173 
171,083 


277, 145 
168, 627 


316, 593 


Total female - 


194, 688 






Total 


431,478 


358, 329 


306, 876 


449, 256 


445, 772 


511, 281 







' June to December. 
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V. Enrollment and attendance — Continued. 





March, 1912. 


» 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Intermediate enrollment by courses: 
General course __ 


10,701 
2,474 
2,082 
1,953 


3,154 
642 

" 2 

1,403 
2 


13,856 
3.116 
2,082 
1,955 

1,403 
34 


17, 291 


Teaching course 


4,418 


Trade course __ 


2,906 


Farming course 


1,163 


Housekeeping and household arts 
course 


1 


Business course ._ 


32 


82 






Total 


17,242 


5,203 ' 22.445 i 25.861 











March, 1915. 



Female. 


Total. 


3,907 
910 
26 


21, 198 
5,328 
2,932 
1,163 



3,595 
29 



3,5% 
111 



34, 328 



Enrollment and attendance of non-Christian pupils. 



1912-13 1913-14 



Schools -__ 
Teachers. 



126 
270 



Annual enrollment: 

Male 

Female 



139 
325 



1914-16 



179 
370 



Total 

Average daily attendance: 

Male.. 

Female 



Total -- 

Percentage of attendance based on annual enrollment: 

Male 

Female 



Total-. 



i 

' 4, 680 
j 1, 813 


5,300 
2, 040 


7,274 
2,617 


1 6.493 


7,340 


9,891 


i 

' 2, 980 

1 1, 245 


3,701 
1,445 


5,111 

],814 


4.225 


5,146 


6.926 


64 
69 


70 
71 


70 
69 


6, 


71 


70 



VI. Percentage of promotions based on March enrollment. 





1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


Grade I . 


26 
38 
32 
42 
64 
68 
60 
63 
76 
85 
56 


29 
48 
52 
57 
67 
71 
77 
60 
72 
92 
68 


32 
51 
52 
53 

74 
71 
71 
66 
79 
88 
86 


35 
53 
53 

47 
77 
77 
70 
68 
80 
86 
79 


39 
59 
62 
60 
86 
81 
81 
69 
79 
83 
88 


37 
59 
62 
55 
61 
63 
65 
53 
69 
72 
82 


41 


Grade II _ 


65 


Grade III 


68 


Grade IV . . . . . 


60 


Grade V ._„ 


81 


Grade VI 


83 


Grade VII. . . 


79 


First year 


66 


Second year _ 


84 


Third year 


87 


Fourth year. 


90 






Total 


31 


38 


41 


45 


51 


47 


54 
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VII. Graduates. 



Year. 


Primary. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


Second- 
ary. 


Before 1907-8 . . - 


a 10, 000 

4,954 
7,273 
9,992 
11,760 
11,200 
16, 040 
15, 976 
19, 629 


a 700 
1,051 
1,529 
2,108 
2,436 
3,062 
4,695 
4,585 
6,709 


3 


1907-8 


11 


1908-9 - . .. _ 


88 


1909-10 - 


122 


1910-11 


222 


1911-12 


221 


1912-13 

1913-14 


842 

407 


1914-15 


469 






Total 


105,824 


25.875 


1,886 







• Estimated. 
VIII. Intermediate schools by courses. 



March, 1915. 



General course 

Teaching course 

Trade course 

Farming course 

Housekeeping and household arts course 
Business course 




IX. Insular schools. 



Philippine Normal School 

Philippine School of Arts and Trades . 

Philippine School of Commerce 

School for the Deaf and Blind 

School of Household Industries ._ 

Central Luzon Agricultural School 



Total . 



March, 1915. 



Teachers. 



Amer- Fili- 
ican. pino. 



61 



60 



Total. 



121 



Annual enrollment. 



Male. 



1,106 
806 
373 



334 



2,657 



Fe- 
male. 



39 
17 
146 



929 



Total. 



806 
412 
55 
146 



3,586 



* Of the Philippine Normal School enrollment, the primary and the intermediate grades are 
the training classes handled by student teachers under the direction of critic teachers. The 
distribution of this enrollment is as follows: 





Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Secondary .. . 


517 
295 
294 


384 
176 
167 


901 


Intermediate-- 

Primary .. ._ 


471 
461 


Total 






1,106 


727 


1,883 







X. ^ 




10^ 

Special 

Schools. 

4 
8 

47 
8 

19 

86 


schoo 


Is. 


March 


. 1915. 












reachers 


. 


Annual enrollment. 




Amer- 
ican. 

6 
6 
2 


Fili- 
pino. 


Total. 


Male. 

491 
1,101 
2,377 

719 
3,054 


Fe- 
male. 

48 

271 

1,265 

233 

34 


Total. 


Agricultural schools . 


13 
33 
69 


19 
39 
71 
57 
121 

307 


539 


Farm schools 


1,372 


Settlement farm schools . 


3,642 


Industrial schools. . 


11 1 46 

39 I 82 

64 243 


952 


Reg-ular trade schools 


3.088 


Total 


'_ 1 ' 

7,742 i 1,851 9,593 














G^u^^i^ ! Commer- 
S^^^^^^-jcialwork. 


Output of trade schools: 

1907-9 






4 P85, 000. 00 


1910.. _.. ._ 


6 59, 792. 00 


1911 . 


13 87.112.00 


1912 


16 
18 
19 
19 


128,118.00 


1913 . . .. 


143, 878. 00 


1914 


147, 672. 62 


1915 


107, 422. 65 


Total 






..., _ _ 




758, 995. 27 















XI. Subscription schools ^ June-December, 1915, 



Schools entirely supported by subscription.. 
Schools partly supported by subscription.... 

Teachers : 

Subscription 

Insular 

Municipal 



74 
111 



375 
140 
141 



Total 

Annual enrollment: 

Male , 

Female 



656 



17,534 
7,668 



Total . 



25,202 



Value of industrial products P24,247.71 

Funds provided by contribution 126,844.76 

XII. School nurseries f 19H~15, 

Fruit trees 42,758 

Other trees and plants 51,713 



Total 94.471 



Fruit trees distributed 10,736 

Other trees and plants distributed 30,390 

Total 41,126 
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XIII. School and home gardens. 



School gardens: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Total ._ 

Home gardens: 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Total .. 



1910-11 


1914-15 


2,667 
163 


3,075 
205 


2.830 


3,280 


9,288 
1,042 


41, 053 
4,636 


10, 330 


45. 689 



XIV. School buildings and sites. 

BUILDINGS. 



Permanent buildings: 

Standard plan 

Reconstruction ._ 
Special 

Total 

Mixed material 

Temporary 

Total 



Build- 
ings. 



a 344 I 1,584 

95 I 576 

284 I 1,622 



723 I 
383 I 
955 ! 

2,061 



3,782 

855 

1,379 



6,016 



Cost. 



P3, 940, 107. 54 

855, 839. 18 

4,007,345.85 



8, 802, 792. 57 
391, 524, 87 
214, 983. 26 



9.409,300.70 



* On December 31, 1915, there were 109 permanent buildings under construction, all of 
standard plan. 

STANDARD PLAN BUILDINGS. 



Plan- 


Completed before 
Jan. 1. 1915. 


Completed Jan. 1 - 
Dec. 31, 1915. 


Total. 


Num- i Average 
ber. 1 cost. 

33 ! P2,914.38 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
cost. 


Num- 
ber. 

33 
2 

79 

77 
3 
9 
1 

13 
6 

24 
1 

51 

28 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 


Average 
cost. 


No. 1 






P2,914.38 
3,957 80 


No. la . 


2 : 3-957.80 






No. 2 


58 
64 
3 
6 


5 052 16 


91 


P4, 816. 66 
8, 266. 85 


4, 989. 56 
7. 986. 48 
11, 125 27 


No. 3 


1, 929. 54 IS 


No. 3b 


11,125.27 

Q 7ft4 94 




No. 4 . 


3 
1 


9, 348. 38 
13, 100. 00 


9, 638. 95 
13 100 00 


No. 4b . 




No. 5 


13 i 10. 7.59. 23 


10, 759. 23 
9,216.72 
12,521.76 
11,000.00 
15,779.10 
20, 993. 04 
28, 101. 07 
32,771.09 
24, 710. 32 
26, 719. 03 
46,051.47 
61,935.33 
97,000.00 


No. 6c 


6 

20 

1 

40 

24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

283 


9, 216. 72 

12. 524. 20 
11,000.00 

15. 797. 21 
21,210.87 
28,101.07 
32.771.09' 
24, 710. 32 
26, 719. 03 
47, 295. 10 
53, 449. 06 
97,000.00 






No. 6 


4 19 .r,nq ?^^ 


No. 7c 




' 


No. 7 


11 

4 


15,713.25 
19,686.04 


No. 10 


No. 10b 


No. lOd 






Two thirds of No. 12 _.__ 






No. 20e 






No. 20f 


1 
3 


39,833.28 
64,764.09 


No. 20 . 


No. 208: 




1 


Total 




61 




344 











•* With changes. 

b With 2 additional rooms. 

^ Without the 2 rooms in one end. 

^ With 4 additional rooms. 



* Only 8 rooms completed. 
' Without the 4 rear roomg. 
« With tile roof. 
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XIV. School buildings and sites — Continued. 

SITES. 





Num- 
ber. 


Area. 


Estimated 
value. 


Provincial sites __ . . . . 


71 


Sq. meters. 
5, 609, 135 

7,375.743 
7,070,574 


P574,276.5» 


Municipal sites: 
Central 


704 
1,399 


1, 452, 129. 40 


Barrio 

Totalsites . .._ ... . 


275,528.06 


2,174 


20.055,452 


2,301,934.05 







Of these sites, more than one third are standard in size and adequate for the school purposes, 
the standard being: one half hectar for a rural school and 1 hectar for a central school. 
Sites acquired by : 

Donation 1,221 

Purchase 521 

Reservation 432 

Total 2,174 

Sites surveyed 1,740 

Sites registered 974 

XV. School grounds, 191j^-1S, 

Schools with improved grounds 881 

Schools with properly prepared and kept lawns 569 

Schools fenced with permanent fences 270 

Schools fenced with temporary fences 1,488 

XVI. Athletics, December, 1915. 

Pupils playing group games regularly : 

Male 204,610 

Female 116,593 

Pupils playing baseball regularly: 

Male 28,326 

Uniformed teams 1,556 

Pupils playing indoor baseball regularly : 

Male 62,422 

Female 61,776 

Uniformed teams 3,760 

Pupils playing basket ball regularly : 

Male 6,642 

Female 1,114 

Uniformed teams 621 

Pupils playing volley ball regularly: 

Male 39,224 

Female 11,320 

Pupils playing tennis regularly: 

Male 468 

Female 226 

Pupils engaged in regular track and field practice: 

Male „ ^ 23,787 

Female 1,075 

Pupils engaged in color contests : 

Male 74,377 

Female 4,858 

Pupils taking calisthenics: 

Male 236,998 

Female 149.116 

Pupils not regularly engaged in any form of exercise : 

Male 10,S78 

Female 7,202 

Athletic organizations 1,636 
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XVL Athletics, December, 1915 — Continued. 

Athletic meets held: 

Municipal 1,965 

District _ 1,131 

Provincial 298 

XVII. School playgrounds and equipment, 191U-15, 

Playgrounds owned by — 

Municipalities 1,714 

Provinces 79 

Bureau of Education „ _ _ 30 

Private 661 

Church - „..- 142 

Total „ 2,626 

Total area square meters.... 10,935,451 

Baseball diamonds 1,531 

Indoor baseball fields _ 2,786 

Tennis courts 172 

Volleyball courts „ 941 

Basketball courts 559 

Running tracks „ 392 

Grand stands 27 

XVIII. School libraries. 

Schools with libraries : 

Primary '. 137 

Intermediate 158 

Secondary 39 

Total 329 

Books 65,772 

Pamphlets 22,767 

Books acquired in 1915 8,888 

Newspaper subscriptions 356 

Magazine subscriptions 957 

Persons using the libraries, 1915-16, June to December: 

Teachers and pupils 40,144 

Outsiders 1,580 

XIX. Voluntary contributions, 191^-15, 

Receipts : 

Money f215,398.01 

Materials 59,710.67 

Labor 57,432.56 

Land 33,386.22 

Miscellaneous 9,054.85 

Total 374,982.31 

Disbursements : 

Buildings and grounds 166,288.24 

Athletics 49,392.37 

Libraries 3,992.48 

Salaries 66,408.99 

Miscellaneous 37,985.42 

Balance on hand 50,914.81 

Total _ 374,982.81 

Voluntary contributions: 

lSll-12 174,333.85 

1912-13 198,544.46 

1913-14 844,432.63 

1914-15 874,982.81 

Total for four years, 1911-15 1,092,298.25 
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XX. Statement of total expenditures for school purposes during 1915 ^ 
Insular, provincial, and municipal, exclusive of the Department 
of Mindanao and Sulu. 

Insular expenditures for salaries, wages, and contingent: 

Act No. 2431, general appropriation f4, 199, 365. 00 

Resolution No. 26 of Emergency Board 60,000.00 

Total current appropriation 4,259,365.00 

Balance reverted to Insular Treasurer 85,258.46 

Net expenditures 4,174,106.54 

Baguio, Teachers Camp, Act No. 1994 1,684.37 

Barrio schoolhouses. Acts Nos. 1801 and 2029 (P317,393.89 less refund, 

P9,061.90) 308,331.99 

Girls' dormitory, Manila, Act No. 2059 3,018.18 

Buildings, School of Arts and Trades, Acts Nos. 2059, 2264, and 2494 119,103.74 

Girls, Industrial School, Baguio, Act No. 2070 714.18 

School buildings, Bukidnon, Agusan, Act No. 2070 (P3,500 reverted) 

School buildings, non-Christian tribes Acts Nos. 2194 and 2283 12,050.00 

School buildings, Secretary of Public Instruction, Acts Nos. 2264 and 2378.... 119,000.00 

Buildings, Central Luzon Agricultural School, Act No. 2378 2,287.16 

Central school buildings, Act No. 2494 150,000.00 

Agricultural School, Isabela, Act No. 2480 ; 15,000.00 

Total Insular 4,905,296.16 

Provincial expenditures for school purposes 266,777.91 

Municipal expenditures for school purposes 2,303,304.34 



Total Government funds, exclusive of Mindanao and Sulu 7,475,378.41 

In addition, voluntary contributions 374,982.31 



Total expenditure for education 7,850,360.72 

Expenditure for education per capita of population l.OS 

Cost of education per pupil (based on average monthly enrollment) 14.92 



Appendix E— SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MINDANAO AND SUIiU. 

I. DivisionSy districtSy and schools. 



Divisions 

Supervising districts- 



Primary schools 

Intermediate schools _ 
Secondary school 



Total number of schools. 



* June to December. 

II. Classification of all employees. 



1914-15 



" ~"' 





5 
10 


5 

10 


101 
2 

1 


122 
2 

1 


104 


125 



Department superintendent 

Division superintendents 

Department office employees 

Teachers 

Department industrial supervisor 

Superintendent of industrial training school for girls . 

Superintendent of Moro schools 

Division superintendent's clerks 



Total . 



March, 
1915. 



1 
5 
5 
230 
1 
1 
1 



Decem- 
ber, 1915. 



1 
5 
5 
273 
1 



III. Classification of teachers. 





1914 


-15. 




Filipino. 








Amer- 
ican. 








Insular. 


Provin- 
cial. 


Munici- 
pal. 


Total. 


Primary _ ._ . __ . 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 


201 




205 


Intermediate 




8 


Secondary . . ._ . 






1 


Industrial instruction 


-. 


8 
2 




9 


Industrial supervision 




5 


General supervision 




2 














Total 


12 


3 


215 




230 










1915 (June-December). 






Primary 




2 
2 


1 


155 
10 


78 


236 


Intermediate . 




12 


Secondary 


1 1 






1 


Industrial instruction ^ 




2 




7 
1 
5 




9 


Industrial supervision . 


I 


2 




4 


General supervision 




11 












Total 


14 1 3 


178 


78 


273 











109 



110 

IV. Salaries of Filipino teachers, December, 1915. 





Number. 


Average 
salary. 


Provincial - 


178 
78 


P39. 26 


Municipal . -- -- 


32.54 






V. Enrollment and attendance. 








1914-15 




1915 a 






Male. 


Female. 

2,890 

69 

1 


Total. 


Annual enrollment: 

Primary - 


10. 327 

253 

15 


7,612 

242 

18 


10,502 


Intermediate. . - .. -. -. ._ 


311 




19 






Total 


10, 595 


7,872 


2,960 


10, 832 






Average monthly enrollment: 

Primary .. - .. - _. 


7,646 

209 

12 


5,658 

220 

15 


2,267 
61 


7,925 


Intermediate - _- .___ 


281 


Secondary 


15 








Total 


7,867 


5,893 


2,328 


8,221 


Average daily attendance: 

Primary -- - 


6,061 
199 
12 


4,387 

201 

14 


1,737 

54 


6,124 


Intermediate 

Secondary .. . .. .. . 


255 
14 








Total 


6,272 


4,602 


1,791 


6,393 






Percentage of attendance: 

Primary - 

Intermediate . .— . 


79 
95 
100 


78,' 

91 

93 


77 
89 


77 
91 


Secondary - 


93 








Total 


80 


78 

i 


77 i 
1 


78 






« June to December. 











Ill 

VI. Graduates. 





School year. 


Primary. 


Interme- 
diate. 


Before 1907-8 _ _ 


(«)25 
(a) 29 
48 
61 
50 
100 
124 
138 
127 


7 


1907-8 


6 


1908-9. _ 


10 


1909-10 - 


10 


1910-11 - - - 


6 


1911-12 - -- - 


12 


1912-13 - _ - - 


17 


1913-14 - -- 


17 


1914-15 


80 








Total 


702 


115 









' Estimated. 



VII. Special schools. 

Agricultural schools ". 2 

Settlement farm schools '' 16 

Industrial schools « 2 

Total 20 

a Agricultural schools are located as follows : Kudarangan, Cotabato (the Piang Agricul- 
tural School) ; Lumbatan, Lanao (the Lumbatan Agricultural School). 

^ Settlement 'farm schools are located in Buluan, Cotabato ; Kabakan, Cotabato ; Taviran, 
Cotabato ; Maganwi, Cotabato ; Kidapawan, Cotabato ; Madaum, Davao ; Pagsila-an, Davao ; 
Moncayo, Davao ; La Union, Davao ; Sigaboy, Davao ; Surup, Davao ; Taguibon, Davao ; Pantar, 
Lanao ; Saguarian, Lanao ; Dinas, Zamboanga ; Dimaya, Zamboanga. 

c Industrial schools are located in Cotabato, Cotabato (the Cotabato Moro Girls' Industrial 
School) ; Davao, Davao (the Davao Industrial School). 



VIII. School and home gardens. 



School gardens - 
Home gardens _ 



! 1014-15 I 1915a 



* June to December. 

IX. Buildings and sites. 

BUILDINGS. 



68 , 
597 I 



85 
746 



Permanent: 

Standard 

Reconstruction . 
Special 



Total. 



Semi-permanent. . 
Temporary 



Total. 



Build- 
ings. 



41 



Cost. 



P85, 500. 00 
3, 200. 00 
5,900.00 



94, 600. 00 




97 I 119,133.35 



112 

IX. Buildings and sites — Continued. 

SITES. 



Provincial-. 

Municipal: 
Central 
Barrio- 

Total. 




45, 966. 00 



X. Statement of total expenditures for school purposes during 19l0y depart- 
ment and provincial. 

Compensation of officers and employees fl56,736.48 

Traveling expenses of personnel 16,499.79 

Consumption of supplies and materials 20,332.10 

Illumination and power service 283.27 

Postal, telegraph, and telephone service 1,394.22 

Rental of buildings and grounds 4,175.00 

Buildings repair service 4,386.45 

Equipment repair service 109.08 

Losses under accounting act 159.94 

Contingent service 12,778.22 

Watercraft and appurtenances „ 7,167.79 

Motor vehicles and accessories 4.00 

Land transportation equipment 874.83 

Industrial machinery and implements 1,293.63 

Hand tools 1,381.67 

Furniture and office equipment 11,791.47 

Miscellaneous equipment 7,707.44 

Purchase of school sites 3,313.42 

Construction of school buildings 23,033.97 

Total 273,422.77 

Municipal expenditures for school purposes, approximately 21,400.00 

Municipal district expenditures for school purposes 2,092.21 

Grand total 296,914.98 

Cost of education per pupil (based on monthly enrollment) 32.46 

Cost of education per capita of total population (as per report of the department 

governor) .59 



Appendix F— BUREAU OF EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

List of directing and superintending officers. 

[December 31, 1915.] 

Frank L. Crone,* Director of Education. 

Charles H. Magee,^ Assistant Director of Education. 

W. W. Marquardt, Second Assistant Director of Education. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan... __ 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

IlocosSur 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros - 
Oriental Negros ._- 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan , _ 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis _. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal 

Trade- 



Name. 



Household Industries Miss Norah M. Wise 



Luther B. Bewley 

C. A. Belknap (acting) 

C. Skattebol 

J. H. Jenkins 

Camilo Osias 

G. T. Sheens 

Oscar H. Charles 

George C. Kindley (acting) 

C. W. Franks 

Thos. H.Cassidy.. 

Benjamin Levin (acting) 

H. W. Besch (acting) 

J. C. Scott 

Howard Long 

Frank L. Meinke (acting) 

J. Edgar Corley _._ 

C. E. Wright 

Walter K. Perrett (acting) 

H. M. Wagenblass 

C, M. Moore 

R. L. Barron 

D. M. Thomas (acting) .._ 

C. D. Whipple 

John J. Heffington 

Harry A. Borgstadt 

L. P. Willis (acting) 

Robert Clauson 

Alva R. Brane (acting) 

A. W. Cain 

H. S. Townsend 

Jean B. Graham 

W. B. Beard 

Geo. M. Egan (acting) 

A. C. Derkum . 

L. R. Sawyer 

James A. King (acting) 

Wm. S. Fickes 

H. A. Bordner 

Frank W. Cheney, jr. (acting) . 



Headquarters. 



Manila. 

Butuan. 

Albay. 

San Jose. 

Balanga. 

Batangas. 

Tagbilaran. 

Malaybalay. 

Malolos. 

Tuguegarao. 

Naga. 

Capiz. 

Cavite. 

Cebu. 



Vigan. 

Iloilo. 

I lagan. 

Santa Cruz, 

Tacloban. 

Calapan. 

Baguio. 

Cabanatuan. 

Bay om bong. 

Bacolod. 

Dumaguete. 

Cuyo. 

San Fernando. 

Lin gay en. 

Pasig. 

Catbalogan. 

Sorsogon. 

Surigao. 

Tarlac. 

Lucena. 

San Fernando. 

Iba. 

Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 



HEAD TEACHERS. 



Batanes 


H. E. Jones -. 


Basco. 


Romblon _ __ 


John C. Early 


Romblon. 




S. C. Kelleher . 


Masbate. 


Misamis 


W H H Liesch 


Cagayan. 









DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT. 




Zam- 



» Mr. Crone left for the United States on May 25, 1915, to be on duty at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, CaL 

»> Mr. Magee returned from detail at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition on 
September 8, 1915. 

140492 8 ^^^ 
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Division superintendent on special assignment. 

R S. O^Rbilly, division superintendent of schools, assigned as agent of the 
Secretary of Public Instruction in supervising private schools and 
colleges. Returned from detail at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition on June 3, 1915. 

Division superintendents on leave of absence in the United States. 

Clarence E. Ferguson left the division of Capiz on February 16, 1915. 
Roy K. Gilmore left the division of Batangas on April 25, 1915. 
R. G. McLeod left the division of Laguna on June 9, 1915. 
Hugh S. Mead left the division of Ilocos Norte on July 16, 1915. 
Edward J. Murphy left the division of Cebu on November 14, 1915. 
James F. Scouller, superintendent of the Philippine School of Arts and 

Trades, left Manila on July 16, 1915. 
Sinclair P. Stewart left the division of Occidental Negros on July 12, 

1915. 
Samuel J. Wright left the division of Pampanga on July 16, 1915. 

Resignations of division superintendents, 

Ernest H. Hammond resigned from the superintendency of Iloilo effective 

July 28, 1914. 
William F. Montavon resigned from the superintendency of Tayabas 

effective December 3, 1915. 

Organization of the General Office. 
[December 81, 1915.] 

George R. Howatt* Chief clerk. 

John L. Stewart Chief of property division. 

Olaf C. Hanson Chief of accounting division. 

John W. Osborn.. Chief of academic division. 

Kendall E. Robinson Acting Chief of buildings division. 

Hugo H. Miller Chief of industrial division. 

Jose Reyes Chief of records division. 

• Appointed June 1, 1915, to succeed John S. Potter, on duty with the exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco. 



Appendix G.— STATISTICAL. TABLES. 

1. Classification of all teachers, March, 1915. 

2. Classification of all teachers, December, 1915. 

3. Attainments of Filipino teachers, March, 1915. 

4. Filipino municipal teachers* salaries, March, 1915. 

5. Schools, enrollment, attendance, and percentages, 1914-15. 

6. Schools, enrollment, attendance, and percentages, 1915-16. 

7. Enrollment by grades and sexes. 

8. Enrollment of intermediate pupils by special courses. 

9. Enrollment and attendance of non-Christian pupils. 

10. Promotions. 

11. Agricultural schools. 

12. Farm schools. 

13. Settlement farm schools. 

14. Industrial schools. 

15. Output of trade schools and provincial school shops. 

16. Subscription schools, December, 1915. 

17. Nurseries. 

18. School and home gardens. 

19. Permanent, mixed, and temporary buildings. 

20. School sites. 

21. School grounds improvements. 

22. Athletics, 1915. 

23. Playgrounds and equipment. 

24. School libraries, 1915. 

25. Voluntary contributions. 

26. Insular expenditures. 

27. Detail of special allotments for general office and Insular schools. 

28. Statement of disbursements by months of incurment of obligations, 

January 1 to December 31, 1915. 

29. Operation statement for bureau for 1915. 

30. Summary of property transactions during the fiscal year January 1 

to December 31, 1915. 

31. Summary of sales for fiscal year January 1, to December 31, 1915. 

32. Insular, provincial, and municipal expenditures. 
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No. 3. — Attainments of Filipino Teachers. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the scholastic attain- 
ments of all Filipino teachers employed during the school year 1914-15. 









Attainments. 










Division. 


Grade. 






Year 






Grand 
total. 




Under 
IV. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


First 


Sec- 
ond 


Third 


Fourth 


Above 
fourth 


Manila 


22 


5 

1 


9 

8 


20 

16 

5 

34 


62 
26 
44 
35 
48 
133 
11 
41 
12 
82 
45 
28 
99 


82 
27 
181 
41 
261 
144 
194 
206 
186 
118 
122 
336 
107 


66 
7 
23 
28 
17 
32 
22 
27 
20 
16 
14 
35 
12 
42 
34 
19 
27 
4 
12 
20 
11 
10 
13 
8 
20 
89 
16 
14 
11 
16 
22 
18 
28 
23 
2 
1 
6 


24 
2 
4 
5 
9 
13 
11 
5 
9 
7 
6 
8 
5 
36 
9 
12 
13 
2 
5 
8 
1 
9 
6 
2 
5 
23 
5 
3 
5 
9 
8 
13 
15 
7 
3 
1 


16 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 
-- 

3 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
-- 

14 

1 
3 

2" 

4 
12 
4 
3 
-- 


114 
1 
8 
4 
9 
6 
20 
26 
3 
9 
14 
21 
15 
26 
17 
13 
9 
4 
2 
7 
1 

11 
7 
4 
17 
18 
13 

2 

6 
8 
24 
12 
9 
7 
1 


420 




89 


Albay 




268 


Antique 







2 


150 








347 


Bohol 






10 


75 
1 
7 
3 

89 

3 

9 

31 

5 

31 

3 

15 

19 

10 

11 

18 

62 

58 

5 

3 

1 

4 

59 

3 

48 

4 

11 

1 


415 


Bulacan 






261 


Cagayan-Isabela 




1 8 


326 


Camarines 


1 


234 


Capiz - 




21 



346 


Cavite _ 






207 


Cebu - . -- 




2 


441 


Ilocos Norte '■ 




270 


Ilocos Sur - L 




1 

1 


20 I 203 
161 , 236 


339 


Iloilo 




490 


Lacuna --■- 




23 

111 
20 
25 
65 
33 

146 
52 
10 
42 
25 
6 
82 
28 
62 
57 
15 
10 


190 

203 

42 

60 

112 

9 

165 

37 

32 

223 

417 

166 

107 

146 

82 

106 

247 

144 

87 

8 

2 

5 


261 










380 


Mindoro 









92 


Mountain 


8 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 


4 


6 
2 

27 


133 


Nueva Ecija -. _ 


228 


Nueva Vizcaya - _. 


80 


Occidental Negros.. 


410 


Oriental Negros 


210 


Palawan 


62 


Pampanga-Bataan _. 






312 


Pangasinan 




1 


...... 

3 


588 


Rizal 




212 


Samar 






271 








195 


Surigao-Misamis 




3 


25 
1 
2 


253 


Tarlac 




210 


Tayabas 






342 


Union 






214 


Zam bales -- _ 


1 






130 


Normal - __ _ 




4 
3 


-..._. 


2 
3 
3 


26 


Trade. -_ ._ 


1 




13 


General Office 


18 












1 




Total - 


43 


21 


139 


668 


1,667 5.034 


785 


308 


110 


468 


»9,243 











Note. — Teachers having primary attainments only are in most cases special industrial 
teachers. 

■ This does not include 64 apprentice teachers. 
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No. 4. — Filipino municipal teachers* salaries, 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number of mu- 
nicipal teachers and their average monthly salaries, March, 1915. 



Division. 



Manila .._ 

Agusan-Bukidnon _ 

Albay ._ 

Antique 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan-lsabela -._ 

Camarines __ 

Capiz 

Cavite _ 

Cebu 

llocos Norte _ 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 



Num- 


Average 


ber. 


salaries. 


403 


P53.90 


40 


26.51 


247 


23.64 


129 


16.72 


317 


21.55 


378 


16.22 


228 


22.69 


276 


20.05 


205 


21.77 


308 


15.83 


178 


21.32 


375 


24.92 


242 


15.75 


280 


18.52 


451 


20.16 


240 


21.34 


345 


19.76 


77 


20.22 



Division. 



Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros_ 
Oriental Negros ..- 

Palawan 

Pampanga-Bataan . 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 



Total 8,084 



Average 
salaries. 



P29. 19 
17.21 
18.70 
20.47 
17.19 
17.66 
22.36 
22.54 
23.47 
17.89 
21.07 
20.76 
17.58 
25.35 
15.66 
16.70 



22.05 



No. 5. — Schools, enrollment, attendance, and percentages. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number of schools, 
total annual enrollment, average monthly enrollment, average daily attend- 
ance, and percentage of attendance during the school year 1914-15. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan-Bukidnon . 

Albay ._ 

Antique _. 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan-lsabela ... 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga-Bataan . 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis _.. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales -_ 

Normal-.- 

Trade 



Total . 



Secondary. 



Intermediate. 



Schools. 



Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 



1,212 



196 
26 
271 
102 
174 
241 
190 
126 
48 
223 
173 
365 
456 
158 
145 



Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 

1,053 



151 
23 
239 
93 
145 
212 
164 
118 
45 
210 
161 
332 
403 
142 
118 



248 
41 

153 
56 



235 

473 

77 

38 

101 

79 

143 

211 

267 

133 

901 

314 

7,576 



197 
37 

145 
51 



210 

433 

68 

35 

77 

61 

123 

180 

238 

113 

804 



6.644 



._ Per-j 

cent- 

r*?,^ age I 

l^^'y of It-' 

^^-tend-l 

ance.i 



Aver 
age 



ance. 



1,007 



143 
22 
233 
89 
138 
202 
155 
113 
45 
206 
158 
325 
389 
136 
107 



186 
37 

139 
49 



198 

424 

67 

33 

73 

57 

119 

171 

230 

108 

788 

255 

6,402 



96 



95 
96 
97 
96 
95 
95 
95 
96 
100 



94 
100 
96 
96 



96 



Schools. 


Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age 
month- 

ly 
enroll- 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 


Per- 
cent- 
age 

of at- 
tend- 






ment. 




ance. 


5 


1,898 


1,687 


1,617 


96 


3 


76 


60 


56 


93 


6 


1,084 


853 


802 


94 


3 


556 


458 


433 


95 


11 


1,025 


916 


870 


95 


13 


1, 536 


1,402 


1,327 


95 


10 


1,316 


1,145 


1,087 


95 


10 


1,574 


1,355 


1,299 


91 


8 


1.250 


1,080 


1,009 


93 


6 


1,087 


958 


907 


95 


5 


799 


699 


674 


96 


16 


2,007 


1,753 


1,677 


96 


10 


1,439 


1,246 


1,218 


98 


12 


1,851 


1,746 


1,694 


97 


12 


2,998 


2,631 


2,478 


94 


16 


1,437 


1,249 


1,185 


95 


21 


2, 124 


1,819 


1,687 


93 


2 


109 


95 


92 


97 


5 


310 


274 


261 


95 


9 


1,295 


1,043 


959 


92 


3 


420 


376 


372 


99 


12 


1,429 


1,227 


1,150 


94 


4 


527 


485 


462 


95 


4 


194 


162 


150 


93 


10 


1,551 


1,397 


1,312 


94 


27 


3.421 


3,050 


2,931 


96 


5 


845 


739 


712 


96 


10 


939 


765 


712 


93 


5 


881 


734 


685 


93 


6 


644 


508 


455 


90 


6 


829 


709 


666 


94 


16 


1,543 


1,402 


1,325 


95 


12 


1,454 


1,348 


1,303 


97 


4 


710 


659 


640 


97 


1 


471 


395 


377 


95 


1 


492 


375 


357 


95 


309 


42. 120 


36,800 


34,941 


96 
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No. 5. — Schools, enrollment, attendance, and percentages — Continued. 



Division. 



Schools. 



Manila 

Agusan-Bukidnon . 

Albay 

Antique 

Batan^as- ._. 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan-Iaabela __. 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo- 

Lagruna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga-Bataan 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis _ _ 

Tarlac 

Tayabas .-_ .._ 

Union 

Zam bales 

Normal 

Trade 



Primary. 



Total - 



23 
53 

127 

64 
163 
206 
104 
173 
133 
167 

58 
207 
122 
148 
197 

63 
174 

48 

54 
105 

28 
148 

99 

35 
128 
243 

72 
141 

96 
135 
102 
113 



Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 



17, 179 

5,287 

12, 756 

8,067 

20, 673 

27,590 

13, 977 

21, 867 

15,353 

24,519 

11,051 

32, 670 

13. 041 

16. 416 

30, 762 

12, 708 

82, 836 

4,302 

4,908 

13, 917 

2,799 

22,872 

14. 592 
3,799 

21, 200 
37, 027 
11,811 
19, 724 
14,297 
19. 766 
14.213 
19,373 

10. 593 
8,399 

461 



Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 



Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 



3,837 560,823 



15,038 

3,409 
10,778 

6,423 
15,418 
23,448 
12,471 
17,684 
11, 595 
18, 180 

9,296 
25,231 
11, 862 
15,089 
25,208 
10. 554 
25,047 

3,468 

3,542 
10, 384 

2,234 
18. 252 
12.237 

2,965 
16, 207 
30, 609 

9,750 
14, 701 
10, 890 
13, 669 
10,483 
17, 507 

9.567 

6,719 
404 



Per- 
cent- 
age j 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 



Grand total. 



Schools. 



14,333 

2,890 

9,894 

5,690 

13,438 

20, 478 

11,675 

15, 185 

9,799 

15, 732 

8,442 

21, 939 

11,153 , 

14,017 

22,284 

9,293 

20,886 

2,943 ! 

3, 186 

9,100 

2,074 

16. 656 

10, 865 

2.529 

14, 817 

28,490 

8,727 

12, 095 

9,247 

11, 173 

9,445 

16, 094 

9,118 

6,335 

377 



450,319 400,399 



31 

56 
134 

68 
175 
220 
115 
185 
142 
174 

64 
224 
133 
162 
210 

80 
196 

50 

59 
116 

32 
161 
104 

39 
140 
271 

78 
152 
102 
143 
109 
131 

72 

53 



Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 



20,289 
5,363 
14,036 
8,649 
21, 969 
29, 228 
15,467 
23, 682 
16, 793 

25. 732 
11,898 
34, 900 
14. 653 
18, 632 
34, 216 
14, 303 
35, 105 

4,411 

5,218 
15, 460 

3,260 
24,454 
15, 175 

3,993 
22, 986 
40, 921 

12. 733 
20. 701 
15, 279 
20. 489 
15, 185 
21, 127 
12,314 

9,242 

1,833 

806 



^7<.T Aver- 
age 

"^^jf ^i dX 

enroll- ^"«^/- 
ment. ^"^®- 



4,187 610,519 



17, 778 

3,469 

11, 782 

6,904 

16, 573 

24, 943 

13. 761 

19,251 

12,839 

19,256 

10, 040 

27, 194 

13, 269 

17, 167 

28.242 

11, 945 

26.984 

3.563 

3,816 

11, 624 

2.647 

19. 624 

12,773 

3, 127 

17, 814 

34,092 

10, 557 

15, 501 

11, 701 

14,238 

11,315 

19, 089 

11, 153 

7,491 

1,603 

638 



Per- 
cent- 
age 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 



16, 957 

2,946 

10, 839 

6,145 

14, 541 

21,894 

12,900 

16, 686 

10, 963 

16, 752 

9,161 

23,822 

12, 529 

16, 036 

i 25,151 

! 10,614 

I 22,680 

I 3,035 

I 3.447 

i 10,245 

2.483 

17.945 

I 11,376 

! 2. 679 

i 16.327 

1 31,845 

I 9, 506 

' 12,840 

i 10.005 

I 11.685 

I 10.230 

1 17.590 

! 10.651 

I 7, 083 

I 1.542 

1 612 



!,763 441,742 



95 
85 
92 



94 
87 
85 
87 
91 
88 
94 



84 
85 
90 
88 
94 
91 
89 
86 
92 
93 
90 
83 
86 
82 
90 
92 
95 
95 
96 
96 



89 



Note. — Percentage of attendance is based on the relation of average daily attendance to 
average monthly enrollment. 
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No. 6. — Schools, enrollment, attendance, and percentages. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number of schools, 
total annual enrollment, average monthly enrollment, average daily attend- 
ance, and percentage of attendance during the school year 1915-16, from 
June to December, 1915. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan 

Albay _ 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas-- 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna..- 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain.. _. 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan _. 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon __ 

Surigao-Misamis __. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas ___ 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal 

Trade 



Secondary. 



Intermediate. 



Schools. 



Total . 



Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 



1,320 



235 
61 
62 
249 
107 



Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 



1,213 



210 
57 
54 

229 



189 
214 
212 

75 I 
340 
249 ! 
498 
587 

90 



22 
202 
540 
124 

47 



155 
231 
376 
205 
824 
303 



9,054 



208 
179 
193 
193 

67 
307 
228 
468 
556 

77 
210 
202 



Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 



1,164 



8,337 



194 
54 
51 

223 
95 



Per- 
cent- 
age 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 



199 
170 
164 
183 

66 
297 
226 
455 
536 

72 
201 
193 



303 


284 


70 


69 


212 


202 


82 


78 


16 


15 


185 


178 


512 


499 


113 


109 


40 


87 


80 


72 


27 


25 


134 


129 


209 


197 


353 


341 


191 


184 


789 


775 


271 


249 



7,986 



96 



Schools. 



6 

1"^ i 
14 

14 I 

17 1 
3 I 

18 i 
22 I 

6 
4 



Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 



2,773 

65 

1.229 

637 

320 
1,136 
2,031 
43 
1,425 
1,222 
1,285 
1,392 

885 
2,252 
1,712 
2,037 
3,738 

611 
1,616 
2.388 

209 



9 


1,227 


4 


514 


13 


1,835 


6 


838 


3 


189 


11 


1.422 


28 


3,710 


6 


1,064 


10 


1,093 


5 


899 


8 


834 


6 


942 


18 


1,771 


15 


1,860 


5 


746 


1 


342 


1 


466 



Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 



2.571 

60 

1,101 

581 

298 

1.053 

1.894 

21 

1.322 

1.098 

1,139 

1.298 

808 

2.143 

1,651 

1,964 

3.376 

537 

1,503 

2,178 

188 

361 

1,045 

445 

1,685 

767 

166 

1,309 

3,416 

1.018 

918 

815 

711 

845 

1.616 

1,765 

676 

328 

379 



350 49,176 45,049 42,391 



Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 



2,473 

57 

1,009 

538 

286 

984 

1.760 

18 

1,262 

1.021 

1.022 

1,225 

781 

2.025 

1.618 

1,887 

3,131 

484 

1.393 

2,016 

180 

345 

959 

437 

1,583 

723 

156 

1.266 

3.285 

972 

822 

746 

640 

797 

1.487 

1,696 

642 

316 

349 



Per- 
cent- 
age 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 



96 
95 
92 
93 
96 
93 
93 
86 
95 
93 
90 
94 
97 
94 
98 
96 
93 
90 



95 
96 



94 
94 
94 
97 
96 
95 
90 
92 
90 
94 
92 
96 
95 
96 
92 

94 
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Primary. 


Grand total. 


Division. 


Schools. 


Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 

17, 967 

3,313 

13, 128 

8,119 

3,184 

19. 147 

28, 464 

1,766 

15, 217 

12, 824 

12, 449 

22, 462 

11,481 

31.281 

13. 673 

18. 280 

30.245 

7.355 

13. 269 

81, 068 

4,887 

5,437 

12, 451 

2,824 

20, 313 

18, 591 

3. 276 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Schools. 


Annual 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Manila 


26 

30 
121 

69 

18 
167 
223 

23 
108 

86 
136 
173 

59 
238 
122 
154 
226 

65 

69 
197 

54 

67 
109 

27 
140 
121 

36 


16, 480 
2,653 

11, 607 
6,693 
2,603 

16. 033 

23, 681 
1,141 

13, 523 


15, 823 
2,275 

10, 444 
5,799 
2,470 

13, 863 

20. 254 
1.006 

12. 649 


96 
86 
90 
87 
95 
86 
86 
88 
94 
88 
83 
87 
92 
90 
95 
93 
88 
85 
88 
87 
86 
91 
87 
94 
91 
87 
87 
93 
94 
90 
83 
87 
84 
89 
91 
95 
93 
93 


35 

32 
130 

72 

21 
180 
238 

24 
119 

94 
146 
182 

66 
256 
137 
170 
244 


22,060 
3,378 

14, 592 
8,817 
3,566 

20, 552 

30, 602 
1,809 

16. 875 


20, 264 
2,713 

12, 918 
7,331 
2,955 

17, 315 

25, 674 
1,162 

15. 053 


19,460 
2,332 

11, 647 
6,391 
2,807 

15, 070 

22. 109 
1,024 

14. 110 
11,398 

9,462 
16, 947 
10, 046 
27, 115 
14,033 
18, 456 
26, 650 

6,100 
12, 056 
24, 703 

3.606 

4,427 
10,215 

2,756 
18, 013 
14, 778 

2,586 
13, 558 
34, 793 
10, 805 
13, 498 

9.917 
12,831 
10, 986 
17, 652 
12, 125 

6,672 

1,481 
598 


96 


Agusan 


86 


Albay ._. 


90 


Antique 


87 


Bataan _ 


95 


Batangas 


87 


Bohol . 


86 


Bukidnon . 


88 


Bulacan 


94 


Cagayan 


11,614 i 10.207 


14.235 i 12.891 


88 


Camarines 


9,929 
17. 955 

9.970 
27, 494 
12, 839 
17, 418 
26, 068 

6,488 
11, 884 
25, 842 

3,982 

4,509 
10. 370 

2,384 
17, 793 
16.010 

2,783 
13.095 
33, 029 
10, 753 
15, 171 
10, 437 
14, 444 
11,210 
17, 503 
10.633 


8,276 
15.539 

9,199 
24, 793 
12, 189 
16,114 
22, 983 

5.544 
10, 462 
22.494 

3,426 

4,082 

8,972 

2,250 
16, 228 
13, 977 

2,415 
12, 114 
31, 009 

9.724 
12.639 

9.099 
12. 166 
10.060 
15. 968 
10. 088 


13. 948 
24,066 
12.441 
33. 873 
15.634 
20. 815 
34. 570 


11,261 
19, 446 
10, 845 
29, 944 
14, 718 
19, 850 
30, 000 

7.102 
13, 597 
28, 222 

4,170 

4,870 
11,718 

2,899 
19, 690 
16, 859 

2,965 
14, 589 
36, 957 
11, 884 
16, 129 
11, 332 
15, 182 
12, 189 
19,328 
12. 751 

7.137 

1.535 
650 


84 


Capiz 


87 


Cavite 


93 


Cebu 


91 


llocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur _ 


95 
93 


Iloilo 


89 


Isabela 


69 i 8.056 


86 


Laguna 


88 
220 

60 

71 
120 

32 
154 
127 

40 
120 
276 

84 
157 
102 
147 
107 
129 

75 

56 
3 
3 


15, 118 

33. 670 

5.096 

5.835 

14, 025 

3.421 

22, 366 

19,517 

3,487 

17, 161 

41, 538 

13. 457 

19. 668 

13, 653 

19, 418 

14, 122 

20, 913 

13, 514 

8,328 

1,632 

769 


89 


Leyte _ 


88 


Mindoro 


86 


Mountain 


91 


Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros _ 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 


87 
95 
91 

88 
87 


Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 


108 i 15, 537 
247 37,288 

77 12, 269 
146 18. 528 

96 i 12,661 
137 ' 18,556 
100 ; 13,025 

109 i 18.911 


93 
94 
91 


Samar 


84 


Sorsogon 


88 


Surigao-Misamia... 
Tarlac 

Tayabas . 


85 
90 
91 


Union 


59 

50 

1 


11,278 

7,377 

466 


95 


Zambales 


6,270 5,846 
418 390 


93 


Normal 


96 


Trade 


92 






- - - - - 1 , - - 








Total - 


3,994 1548.367 


472,709 1422.836 


89 


4.386 


606, 597 


526,095 1473.213 


90 
















i 


1 





Note. — Percentage of attendance is based on the relation of average daily attendance to 
average monthly enrollment. 
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No. 7. — Enrollment by grades and sexes. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the enrollment by 
grades and sexes during the month of September, 1915. 



Manila 

Agusan 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batahgas 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela .. 

Lag-una 

Leyte ..__ 

Mihdoro 

Mountain ._. 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros _ 
Oriental Negrros --_ 

Palawan 

P'arnpanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar.. 

Sorsogon.. ._ 

Surigao-Misamis - . . 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal _. 

Trade 



Primary grades. 



Male, 



976 
212 
031 
820 
353 
410 
475 
284 
849; 
130; 
6411 
239! 
001' 
364! 
641 
643' 
190 
627; 
366 
445' 
710, 
5871 
539 
826 
949 
07 ll 
633 
806; 
47a, 
631 
965! 
998 
473 
490 
616 
321 
59 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



Fe- 
male. 

3,428 

742 
2.211 
1,473 

591 
4,489 
5.476 

280 
2,825 
2.894 
2,092 
5,018 
2,478 
5,769 
2, 876 
3,228 
6,430 
1,612 
2J,912 
7,431, 
1.118! 

7081 
2, 8281 

416 
4, 042! 
4,506: 

552 i 
2, 8921 
8, 112' 
2,437, 
4,317; 
2, 802: 
4, 275 
2, 940; 
3, 968' 
1. 580 
1.684 

43: 



Fe- I 



1 



2, 465' 
238 

1,953! 

1,232; 
356 

2.012' 



1,390 
1,140 

918 
1,506 

804 
2.498 
1.438 
1.862 
2. 705^ 

978 



1, 752 2, 112 
I92i 253 
1.330; 1,367 
763 710 
235 249 

^...- 1,346 1,192 

3.665! 2,825 1,908 

a 219 1 aioo! i5l 

1,951, 1,133 

1, 640: 965 

1,766 1,107 

2,477; 1.608 

1, 403! ^69 

4,252 2,319 

2.135 1,583 

2,883 1,461 

3,450, 2,538 

824 515 ..^ 

1,734 1,249^ 1.017 

3.477 2,502 2,055 

570' 348 272 

350 156 

1,383' 819 

399 299 

3,097! 2,209^ 

2,139 1,4m 

429 196 

2,023 1.036 

4,740 3,414 
1,627 

2,111 1,492 

1. 368 g71 

1,896 1.649 

1.617 1,113 

2,764; 1,766 

1,718; 

806: 464 
67; 41 



Fe- 



1,213 1.235 
114| 14l| 



817 
347i 
124 
627! 



849^ 
402 
162i 
6791 



1,284; 1,252: 



291 

905 

309 
1, 786^ 
1,075; 

259: 
1, 168; 
3, 595' 

999: 
1,038 

807 
l,009r 

997 
1,674 
1,411 

571 
66 



40 

6731 

508 

524 

786 

510 
1,085 

740 

926 
1, 5231 

582 

673 
1,320! l,188i 

175' 177 j 



821 

915i 

782 

650, 

9191 

547! 

1, 535; 

816; 

1, 194' 

2; 193 

472 

715! 



213 

584' 
234| 
1.371, 
479 
168 



113, 
379 
157! 

1, 097! 
684' 
133 
545' 

1, 878 2, 121 
508 634 
522 731 
374! 593 
7211 714 
425 706 
866' 1,1311 
liT 1.172 
274' 820; 
39 56' 



Total. 



Male. 



612 
63 

413! 

190i 
65; 

210 

585| 

13; 

4251 
313 
278 
470 
322 
581 
460 
491 
1, 026l 
175 
330 
658 



215 
145 
721 
259 

42 
283 
920 
284 
337 
221 
400 
249! 
555; 
507 
111 

46 



Fe- 
male. 



10, 115 
1,608 
7,381 
4.375 
1.587 

10. 236 

14. 235 
927 
8,540 
7,411 
6,464 

11, 548 
5,993 

18. 286 
7,758 

11.580 

15, 991 
4, 464 
7,098 

16, 086; 
2, 464] 
3. 564' 
6. 459; 
1, 481 

11,079 
9, 642' 
1. 927| 
8,657 

20.262' 
6,730 
9,511 
6,733 
8,617 
6,793 

11, 059 

6,917 

4.018 

248 



7.005 
1.111 
4.771 
2, 773 
1, 015 
6,672 

10, 170 
488 
5,056 
4,680 
4,001 
7,882 
4, 279 
9,704 
5,659 
6,106 

11. 517 
2,884 
5,164 

11, 911 
1,727 
1,060 
4,241 
1,017 
8,069 
e,945 
928 
4,756 

4,211| 
6.668^ 
4.268 
7,045 
4,727 
7,155 
3,790 

169 



Total. 



17. 1201 
2,7lSf 

12, 15^' 
7.l48f 
2,6i02 

16,908 

24,405 

i.seo 

18,5^ 
12,091 
10, 46& 
19, 425 
10, 272 
27,990 
is, 412 
17, 686' 
27, 508 

12, 25^ 
27,99Y 

4,191 

4, 624 
10,70a 

2,49& 
19, 14^ 
16, 587 

2f,85a 
19, 413 
34,586 
10, 941 
16, 179 
II, 001 
15,662 
11,520 
I»,21^ 
10, 707 

6,551 
417 



Total 155, 144 113, 475 69, 236 45, 829 44, 484 24. 023 28, 965 13, 094 297. 829 196, 421;494, 250 

I I i I 111'' 



• In Bukidnon the second-grade enrollment for October is included, as this grade wa« on 
vacation during September. 
140492 9 
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No. 7. — Enrollment by grades and sexes — Continued. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan 

Albay 

Antique .._ 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

IIocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros - 
Oriental Negros -.. 

Palawan 

Pampanga ___ 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis- - . 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union- 

Zambales 

Normal 

Trade 



Total 15.344 



Intermediate grades. 



V. 



Male. 



404 
203 
108 
354 
640 
15 
453 
420 
382 
446 
198 
769 
479 
598 

1,127 
181 
488 
699 
101 
133 
329 
121 
660 
292 
67 
446 

1,102 
373 
355 
298 
291 
326 
519 
594 
212 
65 
133 



Fe- 
male. 



891 
7 

168 
66 
20 

123 

241 



175 

160 

141 

231 

92 

273 

215 

211 

447 

57 

217 

363 

23 

37 

86 

69 

262 

154 

12 

139 

395 

138 

130 

83 

127 

77 

238 

214 

90 

43 



Male. 



583 

12 
223 
137 

70 
254 
468 
5 
826 
242 
283 
285 
170 
546 
434 
498 
839 
165 
337 
477 

46 
106 
278 
107 
377 
168 

44 
382 
829 
221 
219 
199 
150 
191 
448 
439 
162 

64 
135 



5, 915 10, 919 



Fe- 
male. 



225 
5 
77 
51 
21 
59 

183 



111 

87 

86 

147 

80 

158 

184 

149 

293 

31 

143 

262 

6 

20 

53 

46 

128 

79 

6 

82 

283 

65 

72 

63 

85 

62 

135 

124 

54 

49 



3.764 



VII. 



Male. 



159 

86 

63 

211 

311 

7 

189 

169 

188 

132 

179 

345 

252 

389 

638 

108 

236 

352 

24 

73 

257 

73 

199 

76 

45 

210 

670 

165 

127 

145 

71 

163 

266 

325 

123 

58 

104 



7,426 



Fe- 
male. 



124 

1 
64 
26 
17 
57 
85 



72 
61 
64 
64 
86 
103 
92 
125 
168 
29 
100 
124 
3 
11 
49 
30 
66 
28 
2 
65 
175 
66 
49 
48 
37 
27 
77 
79 
28 
50 



Total. 



Male. 



1,848 
48 
786 
426 
241 
819 

1,419 
27 
968 
831 



547 

1.660 

1.165 

1,485 

2,504 

454 

1,061 

1,528 

171 

312 

864 

301 

1,236 

536 

156 

1.038 

2.601 

759 

701 

642 

512 

680 

1.233 

1,358 

497 

187 

372 



2,352 33.689 12,031 



Fe- 
male. 



740 
13 
309 
143 
58 
239 
509 



291 
442 
258 
534 
491 
485 
908 
117 
460 
749 
32 
68 
188 
145 
456 
261 
20 
286 
853 
269 
251 
194 
249 
166 
450 
417 
172 
142 



Total. 



2,588 

61 

1.095 

569 

299 

1,058 

1.928 

27 

1,326 

1,139 

1.144 

1.305 

805 

2,194 

1,656 

1,970 

3,412 

571 

1.521 

2,277 

203 

380 

1,052 

446 

1,692 

797 

176 

1.324 

3,454 

1.028 

952 

836 

761 

846 

1.683 

1.775 

669 

329 

372 



45. 720 
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No. 7. — Enrollment by grades and sexes — Continued. 





Secondary years. 


Grand total. 




First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Total. 


3 

1,224 


Division. 


1 


1 


1 


i 

32 


158 


r2 

1 
21 


13 
147 


26 


i 

1,059 


165 


i 

1^ 


q5 
S 


Total. 


Manila 


511 


86 


243 


13,022 
1,656 
8,347 
4,851 
1,877 

11,261 

15. 742 
954 
9,679 
8,403 
7,479 

12, 565 
6,591 

20, 215 
9,116 

13,455 

18, 968 
4,992 
8,328 

17, 789 
2,635 
3.876 
7,607 
1,851 

12, 487 

10.244 
2,097 
9,857 

23,311 
7.585 

10,247 
7.436 
9,148 
7,589 

12, 472 

8,586 

4,682 

872 

638 


7,910 
1.124 
5.111 
2,923 
1.078 
6.933 

10,688 
433 
5,448 
5.011 
4.326 
8.360 
4,553 

10.276 
6,183 
6,666 

12, 514 
3,007 
5,655 

12,688 
1.759 
1.128 
4,447 
1.169 
8.566 
7.222 
945 
5.063 

15,239 
4.496 
6.924 
4,484 
7,302 
4.907 
7.630 
4,247 
2,729 
661 


20,932 


Agusan 


2.780 


Albay 

Antique 


99 
31 
31 
90 
54 


12 
2 
3 

14 
5 


42 
19 
18 
56 
34 


11 
5 
2 
5 
4 


21 


3 


18 


5 


180 
50 
49 

206 
88 


31 

I 

22 
9 


211 
57 
54 

228 
97 


13, 458 

7,774 


Bataan 










2,955 


Batangras 


26 


1 


34 


2 


18. 194 


Bohol - 


26,430 












1.387 


Bulacan ._ 


86 
73 
83 
72 
32 
143 
118 
214 
252 
49 
87 
114 


20 
10 
21 
21 

7 

26 
24 
48 
63 

6 
11 
17 


47 
39 
40 
31 
19 
52 
52 
99 
86 
25 
53 
35 


5 

8 
5 
7 
9 
6 
8 
17 
18 


21 

24 
21 
30 


I 

8 
5 


17 
25 
18 
26 


4 

1 

■"3 


171 
161 
162 
159 

51 
269 
198 
390 
473 

74 
174 
175 


34 
23 
34 
36 
16 
38 
33 
75 
89 
6 
31 
28 


205 
184 
196 
195 

67 
307 
231 
465 
562 

80 
205 
203 


15,127 


Cagayan _ __ 


13.414 


Camarines 


11.805 


Capiz -_ 


20.925 


Cavite 


11. 144 


Cebu 


42 

28 
49 
80 


4 

I 

12 


32 


2 


80.491 


Ilocos Norte __ 


15.299 


Ilocos Sur 


28 
55 


2 
6 


20. 121 


Iloilo- _- - 


31.482 


Isabela . . . 


7.999 


Lag una 


11 
6 


34 


9 






13.983 


Leyte .._ 


26 


5 


30. 477 








•4.394 


























5.004 


Nueva Ecija 


202 
48 
76 
29 
14 
82 
219 
44 
35 
46 
19 
64 
87 
167 
103 
182 
163 

3,719 


9 
5 
26 
8 
2 

11 

]0 
5 
16 
8 
8 
13 
27 
18 
169 

759 


37 
21 
41 
19 


6 
2 
6 
5 


21 


2 


24 


1 


284 

69 

172 

66 

14 

162 

448 

96 

35 

61 

19 

116 

180 

311 

173 

437 

266 

6,998 


18 

7 
41 
16 

2 
21 
62 
16 

5 
22 

8 
14 
25 
40 
24 
350 

1.353 


302 
76 
213 
82 
16 
183 
610 
112 
40 
83 
27 
130 
205 
351 
197 
787 
266 

8,351 


12.054 




3.020 


Occidental Negroa 


37 
18 


4 
3 


18 


5 


21.053 
17. 466 








3,042 


Pampanga--- 

Pangasinan 


28 
109 
32 


4 
10 
5 


27 
67 
20 


4 
10 

1 


25 
53 


3 
3 


14, 920 
38, 550 


Rizal 


12, 081 


Samar 






17, 171 




15 


6 










11,920 












16,450 


Tarlac — 


29 
53 

75 
37 
108 
66 

1,660 


3 

6 

8 

4 

108 

332 


23 
20 
42 
33 

75 
31 

948 


3 
5 
4 
2 
46 

165 






12,496 


Tayabas 


20 
27 


1 
1 


20, 102 


Union. 


12,833 




7,417 


Normal 


72 
6 

671 


27 
97 


1.533 


Trade - 


638 






Total 


338, 516 


209,805 


548,821 







Note. — The highest monthly enrollment of the school year was for September, 1916. 
figures for that month are therefore used here. 
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No. 8. — Enrollment of interTftediute pupils by special courses. 

A table showing by divisions and for the Islands, the enrollment of inter- 
mediate pupils by special courses, based on monthly enrollment, March, 1915. 

















Grade V. 


Busi- 
ness. 








DiTii4()ii; 


General. 


Teach- 
ing. 


Tra 


de. 


2" 

B 

be 
c 

£ 

S-i 


House- 
keeping 
and 

house- 
hold arts. 




Total. 




q5 ■ 

1 


s 

15 

2 

44 

26 

18 

153 

113 

39 

61 

12 

32 

153 

23 

"88 
142 
168 
6 
28 
34 
44 
68 
61 
4 
82 
233 
39 
81 
40 
70 
19 
77 
109 
64 
57 


6 

1 




6 

1 




6 

1 i 




1 3- 
(2 S 


lianila. 


61SI 

171 
149 
102: 
179 
457 
351 
163 
251; 

55! 
128j 

555; 

158' 
294 _ 
247i 
368; 
5211 
1 28i 
116i 
180! 

87! 
205; 

79 

53i 
413; 
884! 
203! 
215' 
214' 
146 
232; 
43l| 
458 
125! 

83| 




i i 1 


222,.. .!._.. 615 

i-..., 37 

34.... i.....: 248 
17 ._..;....' 146 
42 1 '?44 


237' 852 


Agusan-Bukidnon 

Albay . 


""28"'i4 
16 18 

26: 10 


20L... 

42 1 ^^■ 


2| 39' 
92 i 340 


Antique 


28 
15 
53 
84 
87 
32 
49 


. .. 




611 2p7 
70 314 


Batangras 




23' 1 


Bohol 


; 


51 i 510 

20 1 385 

82 ! 456 

37 ....i....; 355 

7fi i i R9R 


204i 714 


Bulacan 




r — 

..-.^-.. ...... 


133] 518 


Ca.g»yan-l8abela _ 


206! 22 

72^ 16 

219' 79 

21! a 

44' 8 
216' 109 

42 ..._ 
573 109 


143 59'9 


Oamarines^ 




.... 


114' 469 


Capiz 




! 


167 400 


Cavite 




39, 42 .f^.^ 9 9A\ 


91 332 


Cebu. 


55 
33 






24 
46 


1 


654 
467 
543 
922 
385 
595 
34 


185 839 


llocos Norte -- . 


___ 1 60i^ . 






178' 6'45 


IlocoBSur.- 


105i i 102. ! 187 






187 i 730 


Iloilo 


102 
17 
41 


j j 


130 
20 
75 






327 1 249 


I^agnina---- 


1 






162' 547 


Leyte 


' 33 








243 838 
6 40 


Mindoro 


' 6 










Mountain 




■- — i' — !--—!""■ 




116 

287 
132 
488 
197 
69 
5161 


28 144 


Nueva Ecija 


, 64.... 

• 1 


12 _' k\ 




30 
22 
32 


1 


64" 351 


Niieva Vizeaya • 


45 
46 
34 
16 
64 
52 








6Q^ 198 


Occidental Negros- . 


, 2B7i 55 
84; 19 

■""39; "15 


i 








155 643 


Oriental Negros 


i 






80 5>W 


Palawan 






6 

31 
104 
18 
16 
34 
18 
53 
90 
35 


""'"1 


10 
12^ 
387 

71 

97 
74 
88 
72 
167 
144 
64 
57 


79 


PaTnpanga*-Bataan _ ._ 








639 
1,340 


Panffasinan 


67 




: 


1,003 
237 


Kizal 




34' 14 




i 


308 


Samar' . . _ 


i 27' 


35 
24 
21 
29 
71 
36 












277 
238 
167 
261 
502 
494 


374 
312 


■^orsogon 






j 








Surigao-Misamis 
















2$5 


Tarlac 
















333 


TavBbas 
















669 


Unioni 
















638 


Zatnbales--- 








65 








190 
83 
119 


254 


Normal . 






1 








140 


Trade _ 






119 












119 




5, 7622, 205 


1,953' 477 




14 


436 


1 










Total 


1,331 


1,594 


53 


912.536 


4,299 


16, 835 
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No. 8.—^Enr.ollme»t of inter'miediiiute pupilg bj/ special eoureea—^Contkiuoi. 





Grade VI. 


Division. 


Gen 

S 

280 

9 

110 

63 
IT2 
277 
188 

84 
181 

30 

50 
320 
121 
236 

44 
225 
125 

10 

74 
137 


eral. 


Teach- 
ing. 


Trade. 


c 
S 

1 




Busi- 
ness. 


1 


Total 


. 






4) 
1 


f2 




6 






1 


H 


Manila 


n 

29 

9 

5 

65 

56 

i 

■"23 
86 
22 

94 

"'ie 

19 


1 




101 






280 
17 
179 
119 
221 
320 
215 
290 
230 
186 
121 
387 
242 
373 
523 
234 
344 
23 
74 
281 
fil 
221 
78 
48 
308 
742 
162 
112 
160 
81 
162 
288 
318 
150 
71 
102 


115 

I 

63 

36 

78 
92 
78 
89 
64 
115 
102 
124 
186 
108 
150 
4 
16 
68 
23 
87 
61^ 
6 
89 
216 
60 

it 

£1 
74 
38 
51 


3St6 


Agusan-Bukidnon ._ 










16 








1)6 


Albay 


30 
29 


5 
12 


23 
27 
19 
43 
27 
71 
20 
43 


.... 


29 
15 
53 






242 


Antique.- 







166 


Batangas , 




RO 






279 


Bohol 








32 
22 
59 
15 
70 
27 
17 
30 
113 
102 
14 
150 






417 


Bulacan . ._. . _. 










298 


Cag'ayan-Isabela _ 


135 
29 

113 
29 
43 
48 
33 

429 


21 
11 
19 
3 
12 
50 
11 
76 










2S2 


Gamarines _ 










aos 


Capiz _ 










276 


Qavite. 




24 


18 


11 


186 


Cebu 


24 
26 
50 
50 

i 




602 


Ilocos N.orte 





47 
54 






344 


JLlocos Sur 






497 


Iloilo .— 






709 


JLtag-un^ 










34? 


Leyte 


127 
13 


""'4 


.... 


44 






4d4 


Mindoro _ __ _ 








27 


lilountain 






L __- 






90 


Nueva Ecija 


54 
41 
101 
29 


"32 
26 


23 
20 
27 
17 
18 
58 
46 
15 
17 
10 


.... 


67 


39 
23 
25 
24 
5 
33 
65 
16 
16 
20 
17 
28 
53 
12 






330 


Nueva Vizcaya 






84 


Occidental Negros 


93 

32 

30 

195 

660 

147 

85 

150 

72 

153 

239 

280 

112 

71 


30 










»m 


Oriental Negros 










128 


I^alawan 






68 


Pampanga-Bataan 


52 
151 
32 
28 
32 
26 
2 
28 
62 
38 
51 


55 


4 










397 


P^nga^inan . 


"12" 


36 






968 


Eizal 


1 






222 


Samar. 


10..._ 






156 


^orsogon . _ _ _ _ - 










213 


Surigao~Misamis 




9 

9 

49 

38 










124 


Tarlac-. 












19? 


Tayabas 














369 


Union _ 














392 


^mbaies . 










38 






U88 


Morm^l 
















122 


^rade _-_ 






102 












102 




5,055 


















Tot^l 


1.044 


1.848 285 


938 


J2 


364 


1,225 


18 


ll|7,723 


...7T 


10,300 
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No. 8. — Enrollment of intermediate pupils by special courses — Continued. 





Grade VII. 


Division. 


General. 


Teaching. 


S 

i 


i 


C +^ 

ca *^ 
a 
to 

(U O dj 

'^'^•^ 

w 5 § 


Business. 


Total. 




-2 
232 


6 
1 


1 




6 




6 
13 


1 
1 


1 


Manila 


21 




63 


1 


232 


84 


316 


Agusan-Bukidnon 




_i 


] 




Albay 


87 
25 

162 

162 

131 
79 
86 
21 
42 

109 
62 

249 
38 

182 
34 
10 
36 

127 


16 
11 

2 

40 
51 

5 
17 

2 

4 

30 
18 
16 
12 
55 

18 


36 
33 

8 


8 


17 


14 


8 


._..l 


154 
58 
211 


32 
11 
48 
62 
66 
59 
45 
29 
30 
64 
47 
105 
115 
75 
63 

""""si 

19 
57 
17 
2 
55 
119 
37 
30 
39 
25 
24 
69 
57 
31 
32 


i86 


Antique __ 


1 ... 


69 


Batang'as . 


3 


l\ 

4? 
14 
26 

""24 
26 
27 
40 
13 
29 


""i4 

-60 
54 

,'"58 


43 
22 
11 
46 
21 
20 
13 
16 
17 
82 


1 


259 


Bohol 


i 


183 
167 
191 
172 
109 
85 
240 
156 
351 
385 
195 
234 
18 
36 
218 
60 
132 
42 
18 
227 
483 
121 
114 
106 
38 
100 
218 
240 
155 
66 
87 


245 


Bulacan 


27 
65 
72 
62 
18 

107 

8 

21 

307 


4 
8 

7 

I 
\l 

7 
43 




233 


Cagayan-Isabela - 




250 


Camarines 


; 


217 


Capiz 




138 


Cavite 


ii; 9 


116 


Cebu 


304 


I locos Norte __ 


i 


203 


Ilocos Sur 




456 


Iloilo 


60 




500 


Lacuna 


20 
63 




270 


Leyte 


113 

8 




i 


297 


Mindoro 


\ 


18 


Mountain . 










i 


42 


Nueva Ecija 







23 


68 19 


1 


255 


Nueva Vizcaya 


60 
75 
15 
14 
48 






19 
15 
13 
2 


1 


79 


Occidental Negros 


37 
23 


26 


16 

4 


20 

t 

44 
42 


""24 




189 


Oriental Negros 


. i 


59 


Palawan 






20 


Pampanga-Bataan 


i35 
417 
121 
83 
99 
29 
87 
179 
210 
114 
66 


30 
82 
21 
14 
21 
14 


18 
37 
16 
16 
18 
11 
24 
46 
17 






282 


Pangasinan _ _. 






602 


Rizal 










158 


Samar 


20 




11 
7 
9 
13 
39 
30 


""41 






144 


Sorsogon 






145 


Surigao~Misanii8 










63 


Tarlac _ -._ 











124 


Tayabas _ _ . 


23 
40 
31 
32 










287 


Union 










297 


Zambales 










186 


Normal - 














98 


Trade 


j 


87 
637 










87 








1,117 




148 


363 




11 






Total 


3,474 


658 


776 


9 


5,602 


1,591 


7,193 
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No. 8. — Enrollment of intermediate pupils by speoicd courses — Continued. 





Total for the grades. 


Division. 


General. 


Teach- 
ing. 


Trade. 


2^ 

B 

1 


House- 
keeping 
and 

house- 
hold arts. 


Busi- 
ness. 


Total. 




1 


6 
1 


i 
1^ 


1 


'a 




ji 


6 

& 
386 


S 




6 


ij 

& 


1 

I 


Manila 


1,127 

26 
346 
190 
513 
896 
670 
326 
518 
106 
220 
984 
341 
779 
329 
775 
680 

48 
226 
444 

87 
335 
134 

83 
743 
1,961 
471 
383 
463 
247 
472 
849 
948 
851 
220 


50 
3 

89 

46 

25 

258 

220 

56 

130 

14 

59 

269 

63 

16 

109 

291 

168 

6 

50 

71 

44 

124 

61 

4 

164 

466 

92 

123 

93 

110 

21 

128 

211 

133 

140 








1,127 
54 
581 
323 
676 

1,013 
767 
937 
757 
618 


436 
3 
187 
108 
176 
363 
277 
294 
237 
285 
185 
364 
327 
416 
628 
345 


1,563 
57 


Agrusan-Bukidnon 










28 
59 








Albay 


94 
78 
34 

""27 
406 
173 
394 
68 
194 
272 
96 
1.309 


27 
30 
13 

"'4 
51 
34 

105 
15 
38 

171 
18 

227 


82 
55 
45 

117 
70 

205 
66 

118 






71 
32 

138 

105 
53 

187 
73 

166 
82 
57 
93 

382 

292 
54 

288 






768 


Antique 






431 


Batangas 


— - 


83 


1 






852 


Bohol 






1,876 


Bulacan 












1,044 


Cagayan-Isabela 












1,231 
994 


Camarines-.- 












Capiz 












908 


Cavite _ 




77 


.... 


82 


29 


447 


632 


Cebu 


103 
85 

182 

192 
39 

118 






1,281 

865 

1,267 

1,830 

814 

1,173 

75 

226 

786 

253 

841 

317 

135 

1,051 

2,228 

520 

503 

504 

286 

523 

1,008 

1,052 

495 

220 

308 


1,646 
1,192 


Ilocos Norte _. 




167 
210 


.... 






Ilocos Sur __ 






1,683 
2,458 
1 IRQ 


Iloilo 






Laguna 












Leyte 


273 
27 


""4 


— - 


102 


.... 






456; 1,629 
10 R.»? 


Mindoro 






Mountain .. 














50 
159 
108 
299 
147 

17 
267 
672 
168 
171 
165 
156 
126 
317 
275 
133 
140 


276 


Nueva Eci ja 


118 
101 
413 
128 
14 
142 


'io3 

49 
"2i 


58 
65 
93 
55 
38 
166 


-— 


166 


.... 


88 
64 
72 






945 


Nueva Vizcaya 






361 


Occidental Negros .. 












1,140 


Oriental Negros 








37 
13 

82 
206 






464 


Palawan 












152 


Pampanga-Bataan . 












1,318 


Pangasinan 


140 




127 


.... 






2.900 
688 


Rizal— 






49 
63 
41 
39 
51 
159 
104 


26 


50 
48 
72 
46 
105 
189 
64 






Samar 


57 












674 


Sorsogon 












669 


Surigao-Misamis 
















442 


Tarlac 
















649 


Tayabas 
















1,325 

1,327 

628 


Union 
















Zambales 








144 








Normal 
















360 


Trade -_. 






308 
2,906 












808 










26 


1. 168 


1 


8,595 








Total 


17,291 


3,907 4,418 


910 


82 


?P 


25,861 


8,467 


84,828 








1 
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No. 9,— Enrollment and attendance of non-Christian pupils, 

A table showing^ by divisions and for the Islands, enrollment and 
attendance statistics and for all non-Christian pupils, for the school year, 
1914-15. 





1 


i 


Monthly enrollment. 






Annual 
enrollment. 


i A.veragre 
daily 
attendance. 




Grade. 


III. 


Divieion. 


I. 


II. 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Iil>-'-- 


Fe- 
miale. 


Agrosan-Bukidnon 


2,142 
45 
11 
131 

1,168 
61 

3,072 
20 
187 
82 


1,085 
32 
2 

94 

290 

37 

758 

12 

85 

48 

93 

2 

40 

21 

....... 


1,254 

81 

5 

105 

913 

38 

2,277 

19 

136 

72 

142 

17 

60 

18 

1 

23 


632 
23 

""'so' 

227 
25 

586 
U 
56 
45 
73 
2 
25 
12 


891 

'5 


561 1 307 


152 i 244 


64 


Antique 


22 


2 
1 
22 
131 
21 
300 


1 






Ggigray^n-Isabela 






Camarines 


92 1 69 
708 ■ 177 


12 1 4 
31 ! 72 




locos Sur - 


14 


lijindoro 


29 
1,894 

1 20 
115 
39 
98 
17 
85 
22 

1 


21 
476 
12 
51 
26 
59 
2 
35 


7 

85 






ifountain -_ _. 


187 


84 


•^ueva Ecija 


1 




Nueva Vizcaya 


23 
6 

38 


7 i 10 
10 ' 7 
12 ! 11 


2 


Palawan 


10 


Fang'aginan ._ . 


171 


6 


^i'zal 


18 

100 

37 

1 

28 




Surig^aO'Mi^^inis 


1 : 




5'arlac . . 


14 


j 1 




Jnion 








^rnbalps 


17 


1 13 
4,057 


9 10 
1.534 \ 861 


9 












Tq|»1 


7,274 


2,617 


5,111 


1,814 

1 


.^26 


485 


i2JB 




i ' i i 






— -- 


Monthly enrollment. 




Grade. 




Division. 


IV. 1 


V. 1 


VI 
(male). 


VII. 


Grand total. 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Mal^. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


TotaL 


^gusan-Bukidnon 

Antique .. 


95 


15 


20 




7 






1,564 

32 

5 

118 

1.014 

50 

2,477 

20 

149 

75 

147 

17 

85 

22 

1 

23 


792 
23 

si 

239 
28 

625 
12 
62 
46 
76 
2 
35 
14 

""is" 


2.356 






^ 


jt^agayan-Isabela 
















6 


Camarines 
















199 


IJ,ocQS Sur -- 


52 


15 


25 




i5 


11 


_ 
2 


1,253 


Mindoro 


78 


Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 


75 


21 


31 


9 


23 


n 





8,102 
32 


Nueva Vizcaya 


1 
18 


2 












211 


Palawan 


' 










121 


Pan^asinan _ 










223 


Rizal 
















19 


Surigao-Misamis 


1 












120 


Tarlac _ ._. 


1 












36 


Union 


1 






1 






1 


Zamb^les 


i 










41 










46 








Total - 


241 


53 


81 


9 


28 


2 


5,799 


2.053 


7,852 







Note. — Not all of the schools included in the above table are maintained exclusively for 
non-Christians. A large number of them in fact enroll both Christian and non-Christian 
pupils, some having a majority of the former and others a majority of the latter. 
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No. 10. — Protnotions, 



A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the promotions and 
percentages of promotions based on the March enrollment during the school 
year, 19i4-X,5. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan-Bukidnon . 

Albay 

Andqufi 

Batang-as 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cag-ayan-Isabela .__ 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite -_ 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Lacuna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros _ 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga-Bataan . 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis _.. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal -_ 

Trade 



Primary. 



Grade 
I. 



3,717 

707 
2,800 
1,298 
3,491 
5,328 
2,386 
3.643 
2,318 
3,264 
2,172 
5.404 
2.895 
3,680 
4.533 
2.301 
5,747 

527 
1,027 
1.878 

499 
3,689 
2,008 

607 
3,440 
7,148 
2,667 
2,792 
2,273 
2,988 
2.512 
3,860 
2,328 
1,138 
84 



Per- 
cent- 



Grade 
II. 



3,023 

415 

2,046 

902 

1,543 

3,427 

1,992 

2,006 

1,773 

1,667 

876 

3,351 

2,077 

2,215 

3,031 

1,296 

3,182 

334 

472 

935 

313 

2.598 

1.230 

399 

1,868 

4,583 

1,336 

1,224 

1,081 

1,606 

1,192 

2,337 

1,854 

800 



Per- 
cent- 
age. 

73 

54 
77 
61 
68 
64 
73 
61 
66 
51 
51 
68 
65 
74 
66 
61 
78 
51 
87 
49 
57 
66 
53 
66 
64 
70 
73 
47 
62 
58 
61 
61 
77 
62 
70 



Grade 
III. i 



1.561 
270 

1,010 
419 
769 

1,722 
977 

1,164 
843 
718 
565 

1,576 
944 

1,258 

2,167 
780 

1,463 
138 
183 
479 
292 

1,441 
538 
212 

1,088 

2,258 
739 
674 
640 
731 
621 

1,304 

1,227 
368 
53 



Per- 
cent- 
age. 

77 
58 
76 
65 
63 
79 
70 
58 
76 
44 
60 
67 
58 
63 
66 
67 

m 

49 
55 
47 
75 
71 
50 
70 
66 
60 
77 
.61 
66 
66 
58 
70 
76 
66 
56 



Grade 
IV. 



1,225 

38 

446 

293 

467 

1.023 
643 
607 
514 
62i 
317 

1,047 
588 
750 

1,885 
583 
947 
119 
97 
S03 
169 
984 
252 
il2 
636 

1.398 
532 
450 
376 
379 
437 
707 
806 
321 
57 



Per- 
cent- 



73 
20 
51 
61 
74 
77 
60 
47 
62 
51 
52 
€6 
61 
58 
59 
66 
72 
55 
42 
42 
55 
59 
49 
67 
61 
61 
77 
64 
54 
49 
53 
51 
66 
80 
63 



Total 97.149 



59,053 



31. 192 



68 



19, 629 
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No. 10. — Promotions — Continued. 





Intermediate. 


Division. 


Grade 
V. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Grade 
VI. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Grade 
VII. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Manila 


699 
25 
259 
163 
277 
665 
417 
398 
361 
394 
223 
666 
551 
601 
1,054 
427 
717 
34 
93 
262 
182 
536 
154 
68 
549 
1,077 
265 
292 
252 
192 
253 
541 
568 
242 
107 
68 


82 

64 

76 

79 

88- 

93 

81 

66 

77 

80 

67 

79 

85 

82 

84 

78 

86 

85 

65 

75 

92 

83 

56 

86 

86 

80 

86 

78 

81 

75 

76 

81 

89 

95 

76 

57 


331 

10 

190 

116 

257 

387 

236 

275 

242 

214 

150 

400 

294 

454 

624 

278 

402 

21 

64 

232 

77 

265 

85 

46 

860 

760 

197 

138 

176 

88 

172 

320 

367 

140 

104 

47 


84 
56 
78 
75 
92 
93 
81 
72 
79 
78 
81 
80 
85 
91 
88 
81 
81 
78 
71 
68 
92 
86 
66 
87 
91 
79 
89 
88 
83 
71 
90 
87 
94 
74 
85 
46 


230 


73 


Agusan-Bukidnon _ 




Albay ._ 


120 

45 

214 

229 

192 

177 

169 

122 

83 

257 

183 

380 

383 

221 

245 

12 

29 

174 

60 

157 

38 

17 

265 

457 

136 

129 

108 

44 

99 

235 

259 

142 

77 

21 


64 


Antique _ , .. __ 


65 


Batang'as 


83 


Bohol -. 


93 


Bulacan _. 


82 


Cagrayan-I sabela 


71 


Camarines 


78 


Capiz -- 


88 


Cavite-- 


72 


Cebu 


85 


Ilocos Norte 


90 


Ilocos Sur 


83 


Iloilo ..._ 


77 


Lagruna _ . 


82 


Leyte 


82 


Mindoro .. _ 


67 


Mountain.- 


69 


Nueva Ecija 


68 


Nueva Vizcaya _ . _ __ _ 


76 


Occidental Negros > 


83 


Oriental Negros . . _. 


64 


Palawan _ 


85 


Pampanga-Bataan 


94 


Pangasinan 


T6 


Rizal ..- 


86 


Samar 


90 


Sorsogon _ 


74 


Surig-ao-Misamis 


70 


Tarlac 


79 


Tayabas... 


82 


Union 


87 


Zambales 


76 


Normal 

Trade 


79 
24 






Total 


13,632 


81 


8.519 


83 


5,709 


79 
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No. 10. — Promotions — Continued. 





Secondary. 


Grand 
total. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Division. 


First 
year. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Second 
year. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Third 
year. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Fourth 
year. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


Manila 


231 


54 


184 


67 


113 


63 


108 


78 


11,372 
1,465 
6,968 
3,254 
7,177 

12. 860 
6,955 
8,396 
6.342 
7,108 
4,424 

12,853 
7.635 
9.618 

13. 455 
6.012 

12.784 
1,185 
1,965 
4,401 
1,613 
9,801 
4.347 
1,461 
8,360 

17, 992 
5,928 
5,720 
4.950 
6.067 
5,378 
9,449 
7.594 
3,203 
1,089 
277 


67 


Agusan-Bukidnon 


40 


Albay 


49 
18 
68 
52 
52 
41 
56 
48 
25 
63 
61 
155 
95 
83 
44 


60 
82 
62 
81 
75 
51 
65 
89 
81 
63 
55 
85 
58 
94 
72 


27 


77 


21 


95 








67 


Antique 


i 


56 


Batangras 


30 
11 
27 
30 
36 
32 
13 
43 
42 
67 
99 
43 
18 


79 
100 
96 
63 
92 
97 
100 
86 
95 
100 
82 
100 
100 


35 
16 
19 
26 
17 
28 


92 
100 
100 

90 
100 

93 


26 


79 


43 


Bohol 


55 


Bulacan . _ 


14 
29 
13 


100 
100 
100 

- 


57 


Cagayan-Isabela 


49 


Camarines 


56 




38 


Cavite 






48 


Cebu 

Ilocos Norte _ 


25 


100 


21 


91 


50 
63 


IlocoB Sur 


32 

62 


100 
87 


26 

22 




96 

100 


59 


Iloilo - . - . . 


55 


Laguna 


57 


Leyte 


19 


100 






65 


Mindoro - . _ 






37 




















46 


Nueva Ecija-_ 


79 
21 
50 
24 


69 
75 
89 
86 


26 


87 


20 


91 


13 


93 


41 


Nueva Vizcaya. . 


62 


Occidental Negros 


42 

18 


98 
86 


22 


100 


17 


100 


62 


Oriental Negros 


39 


Palawan . __ __ 






1 


47 


Pampanga-Bataan ._ 


62 
128 
36 
21 
25 
16 
46 
73 
97 
26 
227 
«69 


66 
64 
86 
66 
56 
64 
71 
83 
72 
48 
58 
51 


31 

88 
20 


94 
79 
95 


31 
53 


97 
100 


30 

42 


97 
91 


55 


Pangasinan 


56 


Rizal 


65 


Samar 










46 


Sorsogon 


19 
23 
31 
29 
55 
26 
121 
b60 


79 
88 
91 
88 
95 
81 
83 
77 










51 


Surigao-Misamis 








48 


Tarlac 


15 
20 
33 


100 
100 
100 







48 


Tayabas . 


23 


92 


50 


Union 


71 


Zambales 






46 


Normal 


108 
9 


84 
64 


82 
3 


95 
43 


72 


Trade - . 


51 






Total 


2,141 


ee 


1,241 


84 


724 


87 


469 


90 


239,458 


54 







• 19 first-year Philippine Nautical School pupils. 
•> 18 second-year Philippine Nautical School pupils. 
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No. 15. — Output of trade schools and provincial school shops. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number, value, 
profit, and cost of articles manufactured in trade schools and provincial 
school shops during 1915. 

TRADE SCHOOLS. 



Division. 



Albay 

Batan^as 

BohoL._ 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Occidental Negros 
Oriental Negro s.. 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan. 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Union __ 

Trade 

Total 



Art- 
icles. 



1,761 
411 
811 

1.608 
107 

1,969 

1,143 
333 

1,569 
511 

2,714 
667 

1,114 
449 
723 
756 
849 

1,817 

1,613 



I 



Total 
value. 



P8, 923. 68 
1. 941. 77 
2. 141. 12 
4, 324. 83 
868. 74 
7, 047. 71 
4, 508. 79 
944. 93 
6, 565. 77 
2, 653. 41 

18, 798. 52 
2,129.05 
4, 121. 11 
2, 265. 55 
5,312.03 
2, 894. 04 
2, 477. 81 
4, 693. 48 

24,810.31 



Profit. 



PI, 563. 87 
318. 48 
355. 07 
728. 63 
106.25 

1,212.54 
637. 19 
194. 79 

1,214.60 
289. 82 

3,070.34 
355. 56 
582. 30 
269. 74 
719. 13 
402. 15 
444. 10 
825. 96 

9, 071. 67 



Cost. 



Total 
cost. 



?7,359.81 
1, 623. 29 
1, 786. 05 
3, 596. 20 
762. 49 
5, 835. 17 
3, 871. 60 
750. 14 
5. 351. 17 
2, 363. 59 

15,728.18 
1, 773. 49 
3, 538. 81 
1, 995. 81 
4, 592. 90 
2,491.89 
2,033.71 
3, 867. 52 

15. 738. 64 



20,925 107,422.65 22,362.19 85,060.46 54,162,81 6,924.32 17,450.77 6,522.56 



Mate- 
rials. 



4,879.67 
1, 030. 34 
1,262.42 
2, 444. 26 

442. 61 
3,260.20 
2, 902. 96 

620. 39 
3, 168. 93 
1, 521. 87 
10, 147. 82 
1, 101. 07 
2,396.50 
1, 079. 26 
3, 726. 58 
1,703.34 

842. 39 
2, 481. 84 
9, 150. 36 



Machine 
work. 



P810.05 
112.22 

49.13 
192.20 

26.46 
596.00 
203. 46 

15.40 
162. 52 

45.65 

1,888.04 

146. 38 

59.65 

63.76 
136. 21 
198. 61 
366. 74 
434. 46 
1,417.41 



Paid 
labor. 



PI, 453. 77 
210. 14 
328. 52 
817. 43 
205.96 

1, 915. 99 
539.20 
32.89 

1,441.95 
476. 91 

3, 172. 09 
388.32 

1, 026. 86 

693. 18 
681. 83 
361.61 

477. 19 
642. 74 

2, 584. 19 



Gratis 
labor. 



P216.32 
270.59 
145. 98 
142. 31 

87.46 

62.98 
226.01 

81.46 
577. 77 
319. 16 
520.23 
137. 72 

55.80 
159. 61 

48.28 

228.33 

347.39 

308.48 

2, 586. 68 



PROVINCIAL SCHOOL SHOPS. 



Antique 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite.. 

Isabela 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva VJzcaya.. 

Palawan 

Rizal 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Zambales-. _ 

Total 

Grand total 



660 
697 
547 
596 

92 

31 
269 
638 

34 
306 
358 
735 

71 

5,034 



25, 959 




15, 414. 97 



122, 837. 62 



241. 91 

263. 97 

223. 94 

76.48 

58.27 

55.10 

105. 80 

203. 45 

13.12 

218. 86 

74.02 

432. 63 

77.00 



2, 044. 55 



24,406.74 98,430. 



1, 199. 19 

1, 761. 09 

1,487.04 

1,071.42 

812. 14 

673. 86 

950.08 

752. 34 

65.53 

1,213.22 

693. 28 

2, 263. 77 

427. 46 



13,370.42 



789. 29 

1, 298. 83 

1, 036. 31 

888. 28 

459. 82 

406. 26 

502. 84 

418. 79 

53.41 

545. 10 

528. 70 

1,334.87 

186. 52 



8, 449. 02 



62, 611. 83 



140.77 
56.07 
113. 57 



9,79 



66.71 

8.72 

195.48 



7,515.43 



65.49 
397. 78 
238.02 



157. 64 
191,60 
190. 77 
164. 61 
1.45 
437. 19 
139. 95 
278.32 



2,262.82 



344.41 
64.48 
71.94 

127.07 
81.11 
76.00 

256.47 

159. 15 
10.67 

164.22 
15.91 

455. 10 

240. 94 



2, 067. 47 



8,590.03 
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No. 17. — Nurseries, 

A table showing:, by divisions and for the Islands, the number of trees 
and plants, and the number distributed during the school year 1914-15. 





Tree 

Fruit 
trees. 


8 and pi 


ants. 
Total. 


D 

Fruit 
trees. 


is tribute 

Other 

trees 

and 

plants. 


d. 


Division. 


Other 

trees 

and 

plants. 


Total. 


Manila .. ._ _ - 












Agusan~Bukid non 










! 


Albay 


1,162 

42 

29, 648 

104 

220 
13 
34 

382 
42 

106 


3,676 

346 

10, 122 

403 

689 

850 

229 

89 

1,349 

142 

800 

899 

1,608 

1,765 

4,765 


4,838 

388 

39, 770 

507 

909 

863 

263 

471 

1,391 

248 

800 

1,731 

2,538 

1,894 

5,057 


780 


5,165 


5,945 


Antique . . . 




Batangras . 


3,416. 
50 
139 


1,305 
120 
608 


4,721 


Bohol 


170 


Bulacan _. -_ - 


747 


Ca^ay an~I sabela 




Camarines- 


""'362' 


60 

'""503' 

291 

13 

127 


17 
43 
443 
149 
300 
507 
438 
445 
4,551 


17 


Capiz - - - __ -_ 


405 


Cavite 


443 


Cebu _„_ 


209 


IIocos Norte - _ 


300 


Ilocos Sur 


832 
930 
129 
292 


1,010 


Iloilo „ - 


724 


Lacuna 


458 


Leyte 


4,678 






Mountain , 




2,000 
500 
630 
970 
25 
125 
232 

3,216 
187 

1,080 
331 
152 

9,930 

1,019 

1,444 
140 

2,500 


2,000 
650 
848 

2,067 
25 
150 
287 

6,313 
857 

2,115 

615 

162 

10,277 

1,287 

2.739 
571 

2,850 








Nueva Ecija _. .__ 


150 

218 

1,097 








Nueva Vizcaya -_ __ . . 


117 
260 


26 
425 


143 


Occidental Negros 


685 


Oriental Negros. 




Palawan _ _ __ .- _. 


25 

55 

3.097 

170 

1,035 

284 


45 

45 

2,045 

120 

""373" 

10 

272 

297 

1,105 


75 

84 

2, 201 

1C5 

200 

150 

4 

9,863 

398 

743 


120 


Pampanga-Bataan 


129 


Pangasinan . 


4,246 


Rizal - - 


255 


Samar 


200 


Sorsogon 


529 


Surigao'MisamiB . __ _ _. , 


14 


Tarlac 


347 
268 
1,295 
431 
350 


10, 135 


Tayabas , ._ 


695 


Union 


1,848 


Zambales 




Normal , , 


300 


2,000 


2,300 


Trade . ._ . . 
















Total - - -,- 


42,758 


51,713 


94,471 


10,736 


30,390 


41,125 
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No. 18. — School and home gardens, 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the total number of 
schools, the number of school and of home gardens, and the total area 
cultivated by school pupils, for the school year 1914-15. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan- Bukidnon . . 

Albay 

Antique 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan-Isabela ... 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

llocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur - -- 

Iloilo 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negrros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampangra-Bataan , 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Soraogon .-_ ... 

Surigao-Misamis _ ._ 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zam bales 

Normal __ 

Trade 



Total 4,187 









Gardens. 












School. 






Home. 




Area 


Schools 














culti- 
vated. 


Pri- 


Inter- 
me- 


Total. 


Pri- 


Inter- 
me- 


Total. 




mary. 


diate. 




mary. 


diate. 




















Hectares 


81 


8 


3 


11 


97 


70 


167 


0. 7472 


56 


10 


1 


11 


82 


8 


90 


i.emo 


134 


115 


4 


119 


1,335 


111 


1,446 


10. 6700 


68 


62 


3 


65 


702 


123 


825 


17. 6318 


175 


103 


7 


110 


2,147 


386 


2,533 


8. 1944 


220 


199 


9 


208 


2,222 


134 


2,356 


69.6320 


115 


63 


7 


70 


826 


68 


894 


7. 7116 


185 


139 


7 


146 


1,364 


149 


1,513 


3.4660 


142 


105 


6 


111 


3,154 


246 


3,400 


.0318 


174 


133 


3 


136 


1,272 


28 


1,300 


8.8700 


64 


44 


2 


46 


611 


16 


627 


19. 9181 


224 


162 


9 


171 


2,579 


258 


2,837 


16. 4790 


133 


101 


4 


105 


1,041 


125 


1,166 


49. 8282 


162 


97 


6 


103 


1,312 


193 


1,505 


8. 2854 


210 


175 


7 


182 


2, 323 


450 


2,778 


14. 0960 


80 


42 


13 


55 


535 


201 


736 


10. 6600 


196 


170 


13 


183 


1, 445 


362 


1,807 


81. 6240 


50 


45 


2 


47 


928 


64 


992 


16.8000 


59 


89 


2 


41 


586 


40 


626 


7.0000 


116 


95 


6 


101 


789 


56 


844 


6.5000 


32 


23 


1 


24 


234 




234 


.9103 


161 


143 


10 


153 


1,640 


117 


1,767 


8. 2765 


104 


24 


2 


26 


1,082 


17 


1,099 


2.6000 


39 


23 


4 


27 


357 


18 


375 


5.0000 


140 


94 


8 


102 


922 


128 


1,050 


14. 5000 


271 


282 


24 


256 


2,679 


432 


3,111 


26.8383 


78 


48 


4 


52 


651 


128 


779 


17. 1600 


152 


101 


5 


106 


645 


14 


659 


9.8200 


102 


88 


4 


92 


1,117 


72 


1,189 


23. 6000 


143 


123 


3 


126 


2,126 


103 


2,229 


28. 4200 


109 


113 


5 


118 


1,808 


124 


1,932 


6.8084 


131 


109 


11 


120 


1,838 


96 


1,434 


7.8915 


72 


45 


9 


54 


1,104 


280 


1,384 


73. 7600 


53 
3 
3 


1 

1 


i 


1 
2 








8.0000 




20 


20 


1.0000 
















4,187 


3,075 


205 


3,280 


41,053 


4,636 


45,689 


541.9333 
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No. 19. — Permanent, mixed and temporary buildings. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number and cost 
data of permanent, mixed, and temporary schools buildings owned by 
Insular, provincial, and municipal governments (December 31, 1915). 





Schools. 


Standard permanent. 


Division. 


Build- 
ings. 


Rooms. 


Cost. 


Manila -- 


35 

32 

130 

72 

'21 

180 

238 

24 

119 

94 

146 

182 

66 

256 

137 

170 

244 

69 

88 

220 

60 

71 

120 

32 

154 

127 

40 

120 

276 

84 

157 

102 

147 

107 

129 

75 

56 

3 

3 


1 
1 
25 
4 
2 
15 
11 


16 
7 
86 
26 
10 
46 
46 


P97, 000. 00 


Affusan _ _ _ 


20. 153. 43 


Albay — _ 


216, 536. 44 


Antique 


62, 879. 58 


Bataan 


24,954.20 


Hvtanfrai? 


116, 391. 49 


Bohol — 


104, 129. 42 






Bulacan 


13 
5 
11 
10 
11 
16 
11 
9 

10 
1 

15 
23 
3 
1 
13 


79 
23 
40 
43 
38 
88 
38 
27 
71 

9 
96 
66 

6 


178, 887. 27 


Cag'ayan 


54,261.46 


Camarines - 


95, 878. 45 


Capiz -- 


103,213.57 


Cavite .. ._ _- -_. 


92, 427. 82 


Cebu 


212, 995. 91 


Ilocos Norte 


94, 225. 21 


IlocoB Sur 


65, 552. 09 


Iloilo . 


162, 881. 92 


Isabela 


23, 615. 73 


Lagruna .- 


267, 933. 40 


Leyte _ 


176, 336. 38 


Mindoro . _ _ 


17. 202. 00 


Mountain __ - 


7 1 17.433.14 


Nueva Ecija 


58 


133, 634. 97 


Nueva Vizcaya 




Occidental Negros - - 


14 

5 

1 

9 

18 

6 

15 

15 

9 

23 

11 

4 

3 


71 
25 
3 
63 
99 
42 
69 
67 
33 
69 
82 
16 
19 


173, 081. 04 


Oriental Negros 


59, 585. 83 


Palawan _ _ _ 


8, 483. 10 


Pampanga 


142, 428. 12 


Pangasinan 


227, 741. 56 


Rizal 


119, 470. 73 


Samar 


199, 718. 17 


Sorsogon _. 


141, 355. 30 


Surigao'Misamis - _ _ _ . 


80, 179. 90 


Tarlac-.- 


143, 153. 16 


Tayabas _ 


227, 452. 91 


Union 


36, 938. 00 


Zambales 


41, 995. 84 






Trade 
















Total- 


4.386 


a 344 


1,584 


3, 940, 107. 54 







* On December 81, 1915, there were 109 permanent buildings under construction, all of 
standard plan. 
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No. 19. — Permanent, mixed and temporary buildings — Continued. 



Division. 



Permanent. 



Reconstruction. 



Build- 
ings. 



Rooms. 



Cost. 



Special. 



Build- 
ings. 



Rooms. 



Ck)8t. 



Manila _ 

Agusan 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas.- 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite__ 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte __. 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela -_ 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro _ 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar __ 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis __. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal 

Trade... 



P37, 932. 14 

17,981.81 

6, 000. 00 

26, 478. 41 

41, 950. 96 



2, 500. 00 



4. 769. 20 
29, 000. 00 
14, 191. 65 
18.076.45 
72,675.37 
68, 762. 49 
37,437.50 



87, 646. 50 
161,320.50 



18, 731. 93 



23, 130. 18 



11,983.30 
36, 039. 07 
29, 444. 11 
13. 078. 15 



28,466.63 



43, 056. 17 
19, 386. 66 
10, 300. 00 



11 



180 
25 
42 



22 
55 
20 
22 
112 



P679,564.23 
39, 160. 29 
70,374.22 



14,400.00 

106, 931. 94 
79, 034. 06 
3,360.18 

121, 422. 82 
72,852.35 
67, 947. 79 
24, 744. 12 
90, 879. 27 

140, 983. 45 
74,302.45 
97,370.57 

178, 905. 13 
12,000.00 
60, 093. 33 

182,021.43 



62, 713. 52 
27,218.16 
31,829.36 
113, 040. 95 
47,161.22 
16,029.92 
158,539.05 
174, 357. 13 
67, 169. 10 



205,870.32 



47, 152. 91 
96, 057. 02 
40,000.00 
48, 118. 30 
755, 741. 26 



Total . 



95 



576 855,339.18 



284 



1.622 



4,007,345.85 



a Estimated. 
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No. 19. — Permanent^ mixed and temporary buildings — Continued. 



Division. 



Manila 

Agusan 

Albay _ __. 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite-- 

Cebu 

II0CO8 Norte 

Ilocos Sur -_- 

Iloilo 

laabela 

Laguna.-- 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain.-- _-. 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental NegroB . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar _.- 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis ._- 

Tarlac 

Tayabas - 

Union 

Zambales 

Normal- 

Tiade 



Total permanent. 



Build- 
ings. 



Rooms. 



196 
32 

150 
40 
41 

120 

148 
2 

130 
63 
61 

107 
98 

178 
95 

149 

175 
16 

196 

196 



9 

151 

65 

18 

140 

207 

152 

79 

107 

48 

91 

171 

55 

63 

112 



Cost. 



P776, 564. 23 
59,313.72 

324. 842. 80 
80, 861. 39 
45,354,20 

249, 801. 84 

225, 114. 44 

3, 360. 18 

302. 810. 09 

127. 113. 81 
168, 595. 44 
156, 957. 69 
197, 498. 74 
372,055.81 
241, 203. 03 
231,685.15 
379,224.55 

35. 615. 73 
415, 673. 23 

519. 678. 31 
17,202.00 
80, 146. 66 

179, 585. 06 
31,829.36 
286, 121. 99 
129, 877. 23 
24, 513. 02 
312, 950. 47 
438, 137. 76 
216, 083. 94 

212. 796. 32 
347, 225. 62 
103, 646. 53 
190,306.07 

366. 566. 10 
96, 324. 66 

100, 414. 14 
755. 741. 26 



Build- 
ings. 



Mixed materials. 
Rooms. Ck)st. 



16 
18 
16 
9 
129 



P5.000.00 



8, 796. 14 
10.230.00 
7,250.00 
3.530.58 
61,798.08 



13,030.79 

11,083.42 

6,750.00 

9, 487. 08 

8, 932. 89 

13, 275. 00 

7, 515. 60 

6, 157. 49 

13.285.56 

9, 425. 00 

4,068.33 

41, 793. 38 

12, 000. 00 

14,336.37 



1, 700. 00 
23,899.27 

9, 799. 57 
11.839.11 

7.457.71 
26. 628. 94 

8,682.85 



1,641.15 



500.00 
19.935.20 
4.500,00 
7. 196. 56 



Total . 



723 



3,782 



8,802.792.57 



855 



391,624.87 



• Estimated. 
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No. 19. — Permanent, mixed and temporary buildings — Continued. 







Temporary. 




Summary. 


Division. 


Build- 
ings. 


Rooms. 


Cost. 


Build- 
ings. 


Rooms. 


Coat. 


Manila 








20 
10 

113 
45 
17 
66 

175 
4 
52 
47 
96 
83 
33 

103 
53 
72 

142 
30 
39 

200 
12 
32 
38 
24 

122 
68 
8 
46 
90 
45 
16 
21 
14 
31 
46 
21 
25 
2 


197 

34 
252 
107 

63 
186 
400 
6 
185 
113 
162 
227 
138 
279 
142 
209 
360 

59 
216 
367 

30 
108 
102 

55 
291 
153 

29 
181 
309 
193 

79 
113 

48 
102 
216 

95 

98 
112 


P781, 564. 23 


Agrusan . 


1 
68 
33 

4 
36 
77 

3 
19 
19 
71 
57 

6 
42 
21 
27 
97 
17 

2 
94 


2 

86 
49 
6 
57 

123 
4 
27 
36 
71 

105 
17 
63 
21 
39 

144 
22 
8 
97 


PI, 600. 00 

19, 595. 54 

6, 514. 95 

570.00 

6, 241. 52 

16, 420. 38 
9, 445. 35 
5,296.00 
5, 740. 04 
9, 130. 00 

12, 548. 34 
2, 070. 00 
8,450.36 
2, 696. 00 
5,096.09 

17, 190. 42 

4,131.00 

362.46 

20, 150. 75 


60, 913. 72 


Albay .. . 


353, 234. 48 


Antique 


97, 606. 34 


Bataan... . .. 


53, 174. 20 


Batangas _ 


259, 573. 94 


Bohol 


303, 332. 90 


Bukidnon 


12, 805. 53 


Bulacan 


321, 136. 88 


Cagayan. 


143, 937. 27 


Camarines 


184,475.44 


Capiz.... 

Cavite... ._ 


178, 993. 11 
208, 501. 68 


Cebu ._ 


393, 781. 17 


Ilocos Norte 


251,414.68 


Ilocos Sur _ 


242, 938. 78 


Iloilo 


409, 700. 68 


Isabela .. . 


49, 171. 73 


Lagruna ._ 


420, 104. 02 


Leyte . 


581 622 24 


Mindoro . 


29, 202. 00 


Mountain 


12 
18 
20 
59 
44 


23 
20 
40 
95 
60 


2, 450. 00 
3. 652. 25 
6, 230. 37 
16,384.08 
10, 588. 82 


96, 983. 03 


Nueva Ecija 


183, 237. 81 


Nueva Vizcaya... 

Occidental Negros ._ 


39,759.73 
326, 405. 84 


Oriental Negros- 


150, 265. 62 


Palawan 


36, 352. 13 


Pampanga . __ 


16 
46 
11 


21 
61 
17 


2,688.94 
9, 008. 00 
2,377.20 


323,097 12 


Pangrasinan 


473, 774. 70 


Rizal . . _ 


227, 143. 99 


Samar. 


212,796 32 


Sorsogron _ 








348, 866. 77 


Surierao-Misamis 








108.646 53 


Tarlac 


4 
8 
10 
13 


9 
11 
25 
20 


1, 178. 95 
1,920.45 
2, 680. 00 
2, 575. 00 


191,985 02 


Tayabas 


388, 421. 78 


Union . 


103,504 66 


Zambales 


110, 184 70 


Normal _. . 


755, 741. 26 


Trade--. 
























Total — . 


955 


1.379 


214,983.26 


2,061 


6,016 


9, 409, 300. 70 
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No. 20. — School sites. 



A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the number of 
school sites, their area and estimated value, December, 1915, and method 
of acquisition. 



Division. 



School sites. 



Provin- 
cial and 
Insular. 



Municipal. 



Central. Barrio. 



Area of school sites. 



Provincial 

and 

Insular. 



Municipal. 



Central. 



Barrio. 



Manila 

AfiTUsan 

Albay 

Antique _. 

Bataan 

Batangras--- _-. 

Bohol -. 

Bukidnon __. 

Bulacan 

Casrayan 

Camarines 

Capiz -. 

Cavite 

Cebu -- 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur _ 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Lacuna 

Leyte ._ 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga _ 

Pangasinan .- 

Rizal - 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis _.. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas .-. 

Union 

Zambales 



Total. 



Sq. meters. 



15 
37 

7 
93 
19 
48 
100 
68 
152 

9 

19 

245 

13 

5 
19 
18 
28 
29 
10 

4 
25 
26 
87 

4 

5 
33 



44. 936 
9,882 
1,980 
32,391 
28, 595 



66,965 



41, 354 
86. 993 
78,450 

260,386 
22,007 
89. 580 
75. 152 
60.000 

292,204 
5.800 

342. 158 
35,085 
69, 142 
58.000 
15,250 
!, 104. 432 
41,312 

128, 586 
59,087 
38,582 

254, 424 

106.379 
13, 875 
59,837 
72, 557 

119. 156 



Sq. meters. 

94.549 

33.217 
324, 678 

76.053 

44,098 
206.681 
270, 411 

90.160 
211.095 
253.502 
106.920 
367, 308 
124,331 
384,698 

95, 707 
448.207 
270,010 
116,066 
357.459 
530.727 

31,154 
124. 417 
162. 386 
309.010 
207,559 
113,356 

56, 979 
155, 709 
638. 507 
108. 610 
683. 159 

66,422 

10. 554 

85. 555 
252,251 

75, 730 
88, 518 



Sq. meters. 



29, 793 
296.231 

73, 189 

2,606 

179, 666 

216, 040 



66,491 

92.840 

24,945 

649,295 

44, 197 

160, 849 

530,387 

518,677 

821,478 

182.026 

71. 186 

L, 124. 587 

22.665 

44. 985 

104, 131 

422,269 

232. 124 

69, 145 

189,489 

12,344 

•8.208 

152. 152 

302.353 

14. 994 

12, 189 

114. 843 

25.493 

262.389 

7.418 



1.399 5,609,135 7,375,743 7,070,574 
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No. 20. — School sites — Continued. 



Division. 



Manila 

A^usan — 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batan^as .. 
Bohol -..._. 
Bukidnon .. 

Bulacan 

Cagrayan _ . . 
Camarines . 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu. 



IIocos Norte _ 

IlocosSur 

Iloilo _.. 

Isabela 

Lacuna 

Leyte _ 



Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija _ 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros . 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan _ 

Pampangra _._ 

Pangasinan . . _ 

Rizal- 



Samar 

Sorsogon... 

Surigao-Mi sami s _ 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales 

Total 



Estimated value of school sites. 



Provincial 
and Insular. 



P4.700.00 
8.919.52 
1,500.00 
590.00 
7,000.00 
3,500.00 



7.000.00 



49.474.00 

3. 426. 00 
112, 725. 00 
18,400.00 

5.750.00 
40.000.00 

2, 000. 00 
24,000.00 
10,000.00 

2,000.00 
15.840.00 
500.00 
200.00 
20.000.00 
15.250.00 
16.600.00 

4,900.00 

6, 910. 00 
15,196.07 

1,000.00 
68, 810. 00 
42, 500. 00 

2,700.00 
80,000.00 
27,837.00 

5,050.90 



574,276.59 



Municipal. 



Central. 



P651,367.00 

4,200.00 

19,750.00 

2, 050. 00 

3,600.00 

27,682.90 

8,400.00 

1.800.00 

35, 149. 24 

9,351.10 

16,945.00 

22, 722. 06 

36, 188. 00 

23,308.36 

10.610.00 

17,442.16 

45.000.00 

2.290.00 

117.665.00 

49. 110. 00 

1.050.00 

1,480.00 

9,450.00 

2,200.00 

38,500.00 

26, 951. 50 

1, 129. 70 

14.120.00 

74.217.86 

32, 562. 56 

23,395.00 

13,710.00 

16,075.00 

11,004.36 

45,760.00 

26, 376. 00 

9,516.60 



Barrio. 



P950.00 
18,875.00 
1,890.00 
460.00 
8,888.00 
6.963.66 



13.783.00 

2,836.00 

742.00 

25,163.80 

14.908.66 

12,667.80 

10,301.00 

12,901.66 

21,475.44 

2.405.00 

6,203.00 

25.799.00 

685. 00 

660.00 

3.400.00 

3,900.00 

2,320.00 

3.523.00 

630.00 

1,530.00 

4,095.00 

37.346.65 

5.683.00 

788.00 

330.00 

7.780.00 

1,500.00 

13.866.00 

421.00 



1,452,129.40 



275, 528. 06 
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No. 20. — School sites — Continued. 





Summary 


Divieion. 


Number. 


Area. 


Estimated 
value. 


How acquired. 




Donation. 


Pur- 
chase. 


Reserra- 
tion. 


Manila 


10 
24 

100 
25 
15 
65 

113 
2 

36 
62 
25 

122 
42 
78 

119 

109 

178 
22 
62 

290 
21 
30 
38 
26 
51 
47 
17 
26 
65 
44 

126 
20 
10 
46 
37 
54 
17 


Sq. meters. 

94, 549 
962, 608 
664, 845 
159, 124 

48. 684 
418, 638 
515. 046 

90.150 
277, 586 
413.307 
131. 865 
957, 957 
255, 521 
623, 997 
886, 480 
988, 891 
1, 181, 068 
373. 244 
488.645 
1, 947. 518 

59, 619 
511. 560 
301, 602 
800, 421 
492,683 
197, 751 
2,350,900 
209,365 
765, 301 
319, 849 
924, 094 
335,840 
129, 122 
214, 273 
337, 581 
410, 676 
215, 092 


P651, 367. 00 

9, 850. 00 
47, 544. 52 

5,440.00 

4, 640. 00 
43, 570. 90 
18. 853. 65 

1,800.00 
48,932.24 
19, 186. 10 
17, 687. 00 
97,359.36 
54, 521. 56 
148, 691. 16 
39,311.00 
36, 093. 82 
106, 475. 44 

6,695.00 
147,868.00 
84. 909. 00 

3, 635. 00 
17.970.00 
13.350.00 

6, 300. 00 
60,820.00 
45, 724. 50 
18, 359. 70 
20,550.00 
85,222.86 
85, 104. 28 
30.078.00 
83,308.00 
58, 905. 00 
21.484.36 
77. 360. 00 
68,079.00 
14,987.60 




7 


S 


Ag'usan 


1 

45 
19 
8 
42 

78 


28 


Albay 


35 

4 

6 

16 

29 


20 


Antique . 




Bataan 




Batangas __ 




BohoL.. 




Bukidnon 




Bulacan 


15 
31 
20 
87 

9 
25 
89 
64 
136 

6 

17 

212 

7 

3 
19 


21 
22 
5 
7 
25 
31 
20 
21 
23 
8 
28 
38 
2 
2 
15 
1 

'I 




Cagayan __ 


~'9 


Camarines-- _ 




Capiz .. 


28 


Cavite __ 


8 


Cebu _ 


22 


Ilocos Norte _- _. _ . 


10 


llocos Sur - 


24 


Iloilo 


19 


Isabela .. . 


g 


Lacuna.. 


IT 


Leyte __ 


40 


Mindoro _ _ 


12 


Mountain _ 


25 


Nueva Eci ja . 


4 


Nueva Vizcaya 


26 


Occidental Negrros 


20 
22 

2 

4 
21 
21 
105 
12 

7 
31 
15 
20 

8 


11 


Oriental Negros. _ 


21 


Palawan 


IS 


Pampang-a 


17 

23 

20 

17 

6 

1 

5 

11 

28 

4 


B 


Pangasinan 

Rlzal 


21 
S 


Samar 


4 


Sorsogon . _. __ __ . 


t 


Surigao-Misamis 


2 


Tarlac 


10 


Tayabas 


11 


Union __ 


6 


Zambales . _ 


5 






Total.. 


2,174 


20,055.452 


2.301,934.05 


1.221 


521 


432 







Note. — Of these sites, more than one third are of standard size and adequate for school 
needs. The standard of size is one half hectare for rural schools and 1 hectare for central 
schools. 
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No. 21. — School grounds improvements. 

A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the total number of 
schools, the number of schools with improved grounds, the number with 
properly prepared and kept lawns, the number with permanent fences, 
and the number with temporary fences, for the school year 1914-15. 



Manila 

Agusan-Bukidnon . 

Albay 

Antique. -_ 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan- Isabela 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu. 



II0CO8 Norte . 

Ilocos Sur 

Hollo . 



Laguna 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros. 

Oriental Negros 

Palawan 

Pampanga- Bataan 

Pangasinan 

Rizal. 



Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao-Misamis 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union _. 

Zambales 

Normal 

Trade 

Total 



Schools— 



Schools. 


With 


With 
properly 


With 


With 




improved! prepared 


nent 
fences. 






grounds. 


and kept 
lawns. 


rary 
fences. 


31 


9 


5 


20 


1 


56 


4 


4 


3 


5 


134 


39 


34 


16 


16 


68 


6 


4 


4 


46 


175 


11 


7 


10 


44 


220 


90 


125 


5 


61 


115 


26 


2 


3 


21 


185 


5 


7 


6 


98 


142 


48 


38 


3 


65 


174 


32 


11 


3 


25 


64 


12 


7 


6 


18 


224 


16 


10 


11 


30 


133 


53 


27 


2 


88 


162 


28 


15 


4 


45 


210 


121 


56 


22 


126 


80 


9 


4 


5 


6 


196 


61 


36 


9 


68 


50 


2 




2 


20 


59 


14 


6 


5 


18 


116 


16 


5 
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No. 26. — Insular expenditures. 



(Sixteenth Annual Report of the Director of Education. To face p. 176.) 



A table showing, by divisions and for the Islands, the distribution of disbursements for salaries and wages and for incidental expenses made from the Insular appropriation. Bureau of Education, fiscal year 1915, for 
the period from January 1 to December 31, 1915. 





Grand 
total. 


Total 
salaries. 


Total 
incidentals. 


Salaries and wages. 


Incidentals. 


Division 


American 
regulars. 


American 
tempo- 
raries. 


Filipino 
regulars. 


Filipino 
tempo- 
raries. 


Directors, 
division 
superin- 
tendents, 
and clerks. 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Acquisi- 
tion of 
fixed 
assets. 


Traveling 
expense of 
personnel. 


Postage 

and 

telegrams. 


Mainte- 
nance and 
repair. 


Contingent 
service. 


Consump- 
tion of 
supplies 

and 
materials. 


Aid to local governments. 






Primary 
instruc- 
tion. 


Friar 

lands 

estates. 


Special. 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Manila _ 


P210, 403. 75 
63, 934. 98 
90,183.21 
53, 556. 91 
86,836.10 

107. 446. 53 
104,399.51 
114, 174. 46 

94. 236. 34 

103. 822. 02 
74, 151. 71 

174. 684. 03 
69, 917. 75 

127, 176. 12 
141, 865. 32 

69, 810. 40 
127, 304. 84 

38, 441. 12 
119, 772. 21 

90, 774. 86 

55, 883. 60 
106, 894. 01 

74, 419. 97 
131,731.46 

47, 899. 63 

188. 537. 54 
73, 140. 77 
95, 409. 65 
68, 217. 67 
85, 822. 54 
69, 159. 09 
89, 147. 65 
60,528.21 

48. 747. 35 

11,275.06 
7,215.92 

47, 868. 63 
128, 079. 15 
105. 139. 51 

24, 502. 57 
289, 897. 72 

48, 197. 18 
22,062.64 

886. 59 
1, 000. 00 

764. 00 
(4, 653. 50) 
(11,811.05) 
50, 785. 00 

384. 49 

50, 085. 09 

6, 034. 60 

47, 702. 94 

12, 111. 93 

306. 41 
63, 092. 12 
14, 748. 23 


?176,256.96 
43, 773. 81 
59,064.64 
36, 324. 34 
60, 837. 45 
55,473.22 
76,134.21 
78,352.25 
55, 591. 12 
74, 585. 97 
46, 690. 64 
112, 795. 23 
49, 565. 00 
86, 991. 33 
89.258.83 
46, 090. 57 
85, 462. 23 
24, 575. 66 
38, 626. 13 
70, 360. 50 
27, 977. 95 
70, 162. 60 
47, 137. 12 

88. 801. 73 

32. 197. 74 
115,313.68 

52,339.43 
62, 171. 07 
47, 515. 72 
62, 138. 33 
48, 669. 12 
60, 116. 78 
41,871.76 
35, 564. 69 

6, 714. 64 


P34, 146. 79 
20, 161. 17 
31, 118. 57 
17, 232. 57 
25,998.65 
51, 973. 31 
28, 265. 30 
35,822.21 
38,645.22 
29, 236. 05 

27. 461. 07 
61, 888. 80 
20, 352. 75 
40, 184. 79 
52, 606. 49 
23, 719. 83 
41, 842. 61 
13, 865. 46 

81. 146. 08 
20, 414. 36 
27, 905. 65 
36, 731. 41 
27, 282. 85 
42.929.73 
15, 701. 89 
73,223.86 
20, 801. 34 
33,238.58 
20, 701. 95 
23, 684. 21 
20, 489. 97 
29,030.87 
18, 656. 45 
13,182.66 

4. 560. 42 


P127, 567. 78 
10,351.11 
35, 464. 97 
18, 079. 99 
29,099.13 
24,254.15 
37,650.63 

43. 498. 68 
33,004.80 
42,819.69 

19. 650. 65 
65,951.70 
23,617.50 

39. 639. 69 
49,040.01 
22,939.07 
54, 441. 93 
10, 735. 33 
21,323.51 
41,249.69 
16, 311. 67 
36, 341. 37 
25, 503. 86 
46. 505. 51 

14. 146. 66 
59.215.52 
24, 571. 77 
35,266.37 
26,971.22 
34,890.00 
22, 634. 45 
30, 450. 00 
17, 771. 66 
15,789.43 

802. 77 


P25,127.23 


P9, 934. 54 

646. 33 

11, 526. 24 

7, 724. 92 

20,086.58 

10. 589. 97 
25,728.67 
10, 149. 49 

8,608.00 
15,717.78 
12, 996. 34 
20,079.26 
15,771.66 
25, 459. 67 
12, 694. 56 
11, 829. 00 
13, 179. 30 

2,318.83 

3,589.33 
13, 171. 33 

3,871.83 

13. 976. 66 
6, 665. 83 

23,039.82 
6, 000. 50 

36. 357. 98 
13, 809. 51 

6, 475. 32 
2, 338. 32 
4,887.00 
11, 779. 49 
15,099.66 

12. 215. 67 
9, 517. 15 


P6,354.31 
25, 841. 35 
4, 366. 76 
4, 009. 43 

2. 157. 67 
10, 184. 98 

3, 582. 16 
16, 092. 07 
7,734.15 
9,743.85 
7,063.98 
17,034.76 
2,920.84 
12, 368. 09 
14, 151. 03 
3, 977. 50 
8, 543. 53 
4. 648. 84 
6, 738. 51 
6, 796. 82 
1,753.33 
11, 938. 30 
9, 252. 09 
9, 343. 40 
5, 575. 97 

8. 777. 68 
6. 891. 49 

12, 897. 16 
8, 781. 34 

14,473.34 
4, 976. 63 
7.477.34 
5, 086. 92 
3, 616. 99 


P7, 273. 10 




P2, 246. 66 
933. 52 
640.17 
236.33 
(182.31) 

272. 04 
(23. 01) 

1,510.48 

476. 97 

38.98 

(411. 46) 

2, 270. 43 
290.25 
427. 99 
618.84 
309. 15 
325. 93 
5.85 
60.84 

2,048.88 
550.42 
884. 27 
517. 76 
520. 61 

588. 05 
642. 34 
666. 57 
109. 33 
372. 01 
405. 05 
260.49 
423. 83 
289. 67 
434. 92 


P21.30 
3, 586. 42 
4, 335. 24 

2. 581. 06 

3. 019. 92 
4,898.04 
2, 923. 56 
5,412.25 
3,389.45 
5,109.26 
2,213.62 

6. 345. 93 
2,471.72 
3, 274. 94 
4,491.64 
1, 989. 27 
4,802.20 
2, 718. 44 
4, 367. 27 
2, 924. 79 
3, 313. 84 
5,480.60 
3, 030. 91 
3, 982. 23 

1. 661. 07 
4, 508. 80 
1, 627. 46 
5, 074. 79 
3, 163. 17 
4, 640. 54 
2, 133. 62 
4,080.22 
1, 867. 52 
2, 386. 13 




P24. 78 
57.08 
58.80 


P7.65 

131. 41 

11.35 

13.41 

15.70 

13.10 

13.93 

13.66 

10.84 

3.88 

5.42 

12.10 

8.51 

19.11 

10.27 

7.59 

10.97 

6.71 

9.17 

28.84 

14.99 

11.68 

8.76 

11.59 

7.91 

8.60 

6.86 

11.68 

11.92 

15.13 

6.66 

13.14 

124. 76 

5.84 


P31,846.40 

4, 699. 38 

13, 718. 03 

5,011.77 

6, 347. 32 

16, 089. 30 

8, 106. 44 

19, 381. 94 

16, 447. 71 

8,032.35 

5. 408. 41 

13, 117. 49 

7,713.70 

19, 558. 91 

28,623.61 

10, 907. 37 

15,247.27 

1, 741. 96 

6,209.20 

8, 446. 00 

3,937.27 

14. 192. 52 
11,094.06 
15, 371. 39 

2, 727. 26 
31, 210. 37 
9, 142. 11 
6, 777. 90 
6,229.15 
6, 948. 09 
9, 587. 58 
12, 100. 18 

11. 191. 53 
6,847.79 

59.84 
5,330.08 
7,292.44 
15, 418. 86 
19. 194. 90 
15. 183. 98 
52,019.30 










Agusan-Bukidnon 


6, 455. 02 


P480 00 


P243.36 
439. 98 
190.00 
345.00 
377. 00 
263. 88 
452.20 
567.00 
398.32 
182.08 
785.00 
110.00 
302.00 
311. 18 
174. 60 
597. 31 
156. 00 
272. 18 
225.26 
161. 40 
685. 42 
262. 34 
300. 00 
117. 60 
560. 00 
124. 54 
497.88 
285. 22 
665. 40 
289. 62 
626. 52 
275. 24 
195.98 






PIO. 500. 00 


flO.OO 


Albay ._-. 




7, 706. 67 
5, 340. 00 
6,719.06 
6. 516. 34 
7,113.32 
8,612.01 

5. 927. 50 

6. 304. 65 
5, 701. 34 

9. 179. 51 
5,460.00 
6,416.66 
8,241.00 
6, 910. 00 
7, 484. 14 
5, 639. 33 
2, 823. 33 

7. 329. 33 
5,391.12 
7, 326. 27 

5. 715. 34 
8, 943. 00 
4, 901. 83 

8. 634. 16 
6, 920. 00 

5. 513. 33 

5. 808. 17 

7. 506. 66 

6. 056. 34 
6,936.78 
5, 220. 00 
4, 286. 66 




Pll, 915. 00 

9, 200. 00 
16,440.00 
30,225.00 
11, 880. 00 

8,420.00 
17,750.00 
15, 530. 00 
10,700.00 
36. 900. 00 

9. 585. 00 
12. 544. 00 
18.420.00 

5, 105. 00 
20,750.00 

2.235.00 






Antique _ _ 


1. 170. 00 

2. 775. 01 
3, 927. 78 
2,064.43 










Batangas _ 




13.02 

98.83 
.50 

81.68 

3.25 

123. 26 

63.00 
107. 85 
173. 57 

57.84 
130. 95 

26.85 
108. 93 
1.50 
227.42 
150. 59 

27.73 

66.92 
144.02 
143. 91 








Bohol-..- _ 










Bulacan _ __. 




P5, 100. 00 
600.00 






Cagayan, Isabela, and Batanes 








Camarines__ .._ _ 


316.67 








Capiz _ _ 










Cavite 


1,278.33 

550. 00 

1,795.00 

3. 107. 22 

5. 132. 23 
435. 00 

1, 813. 33 
1,233.33 
4, 151. 45 
1, 813. 33 
650.00 
580. 00 




9,300.00 
2,350.00 






Cebu 








Ilocos Norte 








Ilocos Sur 






4,000.00 




Iloilo 








Laguna 




6,200.00 






Leyte 








Mindoro 






7,000.00 
70,000.00 




Mountain 








Nueva Ecija 




6,590.00 

400.00 

15, 410. 00 

12,225.00 

22, 400. 00 

1, 600. 00 
35. 946. 00 

8, 080. 00 
20, 770. 00 
10.600.00 
11. 010. 00 

8,210.00 
11, 520. 00 

4, 830. 00 

2,810.00 






Nueva Vizcaya 






19. 500. 00 




Occidental Negros 








Oriental Negros 










Pampanga-Bataan... 


970.00 
1, 572. 78 
2, 328. 34 

146. 66 
2,018.89 
3, 616. 67 

381.33 
3,222.21 




200.00 






Palawan 




9,000.00 




Pangasinan _ _. 




347. 75 
3.80 






Rizal - 




1, 150. 00 






Samar 








Sorsogon __. 




40.48 








Surigao-Misamis 










Tarlac 




2.00 

266. 98 

77.73 

2.00 

381. 77 
237. 38 
51.00 
106.52 
405. 53 
1, 549. 25 
3, 181. 92 








Tayabas 


153.00 








Union __ 


1, 577. 51 
2, 354. 46 

216. 67 








Zambales 






600.00 




Insular schools (see supplementary statement) : 

Commerce 


5, 695. 20 
1,233.50 




4, 118. 81 


Deaf and Blind 


1,233.50 1 5,982.42 

10,332.89 1 37,535.74 

109,280.46 i 18,798.70 

75,588.60 ' 29.550.91 












1.10 
10.88 
38.50 
66.00 
68.20 
8, 751. 12 


39.52 
61.64 
779. 86 
539. 34 
129. 30 
4, 682. 95 

3.33 
1, 309. 77 








874. 34 


Household Industries ... _.. __ 






i,25i.00 
9. 601. 78 
5, 161. 00 


5,450.67 
7,379.31 
6, 294. 50 


3, 631. 22 
7, 515. 00 
7, 126. 66 


107. 78 
1, 365. 67 
6, 723. 73 
4, 063. 93 
7, 551. 63 










30, 012. 00 


Normal 


75,899.67 
37, 306. 30 


2, 720. 00 
11,971.11 


6, 164. 69 
7, 729. 03 
3, 497. 91 
19, 924. 06 


20.74 








1, 068. 55 


Trade 








2,621.41 


Munoz 


3. 497. 91 
182, 155. 88 

9, 457. 91 
8, 284. 59 


21, 004. 66 
107, 741. 84 

38, 739. 27 

13.778.05 

886. 59 

1,000.00 


10.00 










General Office (see supplementary statement) 


35, 958. 01 
2,938.23 


4, 508. 91 
1, 590. 68 


730. 54 
202. 67 


9,113.41 
118. 00 


111, 920. 95 

4,608.33 
603. 33 








3i, 554. 92 


Allotments, undistributed: 

At large 


38, 735. 94 
7.75 










Teachers camp 


7, 681. 26 


3, 478. 47 
592.39 


42.14 


2, 376. 97 
7.50 


5.069.51 
286. 70 








1, 493. 44 


Museum -. __ . 



















Travel expense of persons not Government employ ees. 








- " 


















1,000.00 


Lanao _-_ _._ 


764. 00 


180. 00 






584. 00 




















"*" 






Service transfers 


(4, 653. 50) 

(11,811.05) 

5, 705. 79 

384. 49 






























(4,653.50) 
(11, 811. 05) 


Production account. 


































Philippine publicity a. _ . 


45, 079. 21 


10, 678. 80 




3, 090. 00 


900.00 


30, 104. 41 


306.00 






276.89 




2,196.84 
384.49 


3,101.78 








130. 28 


Extraordinary charges _. 


















Accrued leave . 


50, 085. 09 


1 








50,085.09 




















Government students in United States 


6, 034. 60 
47, 702. 94 
12, 111. 93 
306. 41 
63, 092. 12 
14.748.23 


1 


























6, 034. 60 


Teacher pensionados -- 



































47, 702. 94 


Student pensionados ... 










.. 
























12. 111. 93 


Miscellaneous gratuities .- 









. 



























306.41 


Travel to and from Philippine Islands 
































63, 092. 12 


Provincial transportation 


































14, 748. 23 




































Total 


4, 174, 106. 54 


2, 661, 262. 48 


1, 512, 844. 06 


1, 320, 513. 28 


97, 116. 56 


437,868.53 


314, 992. 50 


387. 821. 87 


102, 949. 74 


42,645.45 


156,601.65 


20,694.34 


10, 880. 86 


10, 740. 18 


516, 966. 15 


410,000.00 


23. 900. 00 


120,500.00 


199,915.43 



a Add travel, ?1,356.51, and freight, f 1,731.60 ; total, f 3,088.11, included under other allotments. 



Bureau of Education appropriation, fiscal year 1915 : 

Act No. 2431, general appropriation „ f 4,199,365.00 

To set up appropriation per Resolution No. 26 of the Emergency Board: 

Insular aid, primary instruction f 40,000.00 

Supplies and materials 20,000.00 

60,000.00 

Total appropriation 4,259,365.00 

Balance reverted to the Insular Treasurer 85,258.46 

Total expenditures as shown above 4,174,106.54 
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No. 29. — Operation statement for Bureau for 1915. 

Exhibit A.— GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 81, 1915. COMPARED WITH 

DECEMBER 81, 1914. 





Dec 


81- 


Increase (4-) 
or de- 
crease (— ) 




1015 


1914 


ASSETS. 

Fixed assets: 

Land . 


P619,283.68 

1, 277, 411. 24 

536,755.83 


P568,776.61 

1.090.171.51 

697,227.24 


+P50,507.07 


Public works and improyements. » --. 


4-187,289.78 


Equipment 


— 60,451.91 






Total fixed assets - 


2, 433, 450. 25 


2,256,175.86 


+177,274.89 






Corrent assets: 

Accounts receivable . --. - 


4,282.44 

178,837.62 
5, 385. 71 


8,654.78 

140,382.66 
10, 309. 84 


-f 627.66 


Cash- 

In treasury 


4- 88,540.86 


In hands of officers 


— 4,924.18 






Total current asBets 


188,505.67 


154,297.28 


4- 84,208.39 






Deferred charges 


83.83 


8.00 


4- 26.83 






Total assets _. . _ . 


2, 621, 989. 25 


2,410,480.64 


4-211, 508. 61 






UABiLiTiae. 
Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable 


188,539.00 


121,805.28 
82,600.00 


4- 66,788.72 


Deferred credits 


— 32, «00. 00 








Total liabilities 


188,539.00 


154,305.28 


4- 34,233.72 






SURPLUS. 

Principal account surplus .. 


2,433,450.25 


2,256,175.36 


4-177,274.89 






Total surplus (see Exhibit B) _ 


2,433,450.25 


2,256.175.86 


4-177,274.89 






Total liabilities and surplus 


2,621,989.25 


2.410.480.64 


4-211.508.61 



Exhibit B.— STATEMENT OF SURPLUS ACCOUNTS. 





Principal ac- 
count surplus. 


Revenue sur- 
plus appro- 
priated. 


Total sur- 
plus. 


Balance Dec. 31.1914 _ 


M. 256. 175. 36 




K, 256, 175. 36 






Credits: 

Appropriation. Act No. 2431 _ 

Appropriation. Emergency Board - 




P4, 199. 365. 00 
60,000.00 


4.199.365.00 
60. 000. 00 








Total 




4.259.365.00 


4, 259. 365. 00 








Deduct— 

Reversion of receipts 




225,799.02 
85,258.46 


225. 799. 02 


Reversion of unexpended balance ._ 




85. 258. 46 








Total deduction _ 




311.057.48 


311, 057. 48 








Net appropriation _ 




8.948.307.52 


3.948,307.52 








Totel of balance Dec. 81. 1914. and credits 


2.256.175.36 


3.948.307.52 


6,204.482.88 


Charg-es: 

Net expenditures (see Exhibit C) 




3,948.307.52 


3.948,807.62 


Fixed assets brought into account 


i77. 274. 89 


177. 274. 89 








Total charges - - . 


174,063.06 


8,948,307.52 


8.774.244 46 






Balance Dec. 31, 1915 (see Exhibit A) 


2.433.450.25 




2,483,460.26 
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Exhibit C.^STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSE, OUTLAYS, AND OTHER 
CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS. 



Total fiscal year 



1915 



Expense: 

Salaries of officers and employees _ _ — . P2, 569, 614. 62 

Wages _ _ _ _. 46,568.65 

Traveling: expense of personnel 220,120.56 

Rentals of buildingrs and srrounds 6,610.00 

Freififht, express, and delivery service 16,793.33 

Printing and binding reports, documents, etc 20, 865. 86 

Postal, telegraph, telephone, and cable servi ce 23, 696. 96 

Travel expense of persons not Government em- 
ployees I 1,000.00 

Illumination and power service _ --_| 8,097.81 

Contingent service .j 12,143.70 

Consumption of supplies and materials _ ! 824, 835. 81 

Sales issues 189,028.56 

Contributions and gratuities 93,337.51 

Maintenance and repair of buildings and improve- 
ments 5,208.48 

Maintenance and repair of watercraf t and appurten- ; 

ances ___ _ j 241.88 

Maintenance and repair of motor vehicles and ac- 
cessories I 8,618.77 

Maintenance and repair of land transportation j 

equipment j 438.47 

Maintenance and repair of industrial machinery and 

implements 2,891.78 

Maintenance and repair of hand tools.. 1,128.46 

Maintenance and repair of furniture and office 

equipment 8,424.73 

Maintenance and repair of miscellaneous equipment- 1, 386. 28 

Total expense _ 3,561,051.66 



Income: 

Service transfers 

Production account.. 



4, 653. 50 
11, 811. 05 



16, 464. 55 



Total income 

Net cost fiscal year 1915 3,644,587.11 



Aid to local governments _ _.. 

Philippine publicity: 

Salaries of officers and employees P44,773.21 

Wages 306.00 

Traveling expense of personnel 1,356. 51 

Freight, express, delivery service 1,860.88 

Postage and telegrams 277.89 

Consumption of supplies and materials _ 8, 101. 78 

Contingent service _ 2,196.84 



Extraordinary charges 

Operating expense: 

Consumption of supplies and materials . 

Service transfers _ 



1914 



Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (— ) 



P2, 699, 814. 04 

53. 607. 63 
217, 397. 09 

16, 428. 16 
30,067.06 
13,809.65 
26,849.00 

1,202.18 
9,766.49 

17. 744. 64 
365, 415. 09 



92,159.67 

4. 781. 05 



4.937.56 



3,636.68 
19,930.28 



65,309.12 
4, 632. 44 



3, 646, 482. 73 



27,364.71 
13. 043. 59 



40,408.30 



3, 606, 074. 43 



Total current expenditures.. 



Outlays: 

Equipment- 
Purchases and construction . 
Sales adjustments 



Total net outlays.. 



Other capital transactions: 

Receipts from sales of equipment - 

Value of equipment sold 

Sales income _ 

Income from rentals 

Service income _ 

Sales of fixed assets __ 

Incidental receipts 



Profit from sales of equipment . 
Miscellaneous receipts.... __ 



Total net expenditures pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1915... .. 



63, 873. 11 
(190. 03) 



3,050.08 
(3,050.08) 



258, 420. 00 



608,083.08 


258, 420. 00 


+ 349,663.08 


42, 645. 45 
21, 209. 10 


537, 660. 74 
553,456.95 


- 495,015.29 

— 532,247.85 


21,436.35 


(15,796.21) 


+ 37,232.56 



fl30,199.42 
7, 038. 98 
2, 723. 47 
9,818.16 
13,273.73 
7,066.31 
2,152.05 

202. 18 

1, 669. 18 

5,600.94 

40. 579. f 8 

189, 028. 56 

1. 177. 84 

427.43 



-+ 241.88 

+ 5.681.21 

-f 438.47 

— 744. 95 

— 18,801.82 

— i6,884.39 

— 3, 246. 16 



85.431.07 



22.711.21 
1.232.54 



— 23.943.75 



— 61.487.82 



+ 295.980.00 



-f 53.873.11 

-f- (190.03) 

+ 3,050.08 

+ (3,060.08) 



20, 689. 33 

1, 897. 19 

464. 93 



225,799.02 



207. 177. 00 
179.418.68 



27.758.82 



3.948.307.52 I 3.820.939.90 



207. 177. 00 
— 179.418.68 
-f 202.418.74 
+ 828. 83 
-f- 20,689.33 
+ 1. 897. 19 
+ 464.93 



— 27,758.32 
+ 226,799.02 



+ 127,867.62 
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Exhibit C.-STATEMENT OF INCOME. EXPENSE, OUTLAYS, AND OTHER 
CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS— Continued. 



— " 


Total fiscal year— 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (— ) 




1915 


1914 


Prior year: 


f24.574.37 
3,079.36 


— f24.574.87 


Expense 




— 3. 079. 36 






21, 495. 01 


— 21.495.01 


JN et prior year cnarge - 






Net expenditures (see Exhibit B) 


3,948.307.52 


3.842,434.91 


+ 105,872.61 



No. ZO,—Summary of property transactions dunng the fiscal year January 
1 to December 31, 1915. 



Issued. 



Equipment: 

City schools --- 

Agusan 

Albay - -- 

Antique. - - - 

Bataan - 

Batanes — 

Batansras - 

Bohol 

Bukidnon 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz — - 

Cavite • 

Cebu - 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur — 

lloilo 

Isabela --- 

Laguna ___ -- 

Leyte _ --- 

Mindoro 

Misamis -- 

Mountain 

Nueva Ecija-.. 

Nueva Vizcaya 

Occidental Negros_ 

Oriental Negros --- 

Palawan -- --- 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal - 

Samar 

Sorsogon --- 

Surigao ._ 

Tarlac --- 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambales _ --- 

Normal 

Trade 

General Office 

Teachers' Assembly 

Central Luzon Agricultural 
School. 

Household Industries 

Industrial Museum 



5. 822. 42 
13. 564. 99 ' 
7,394.17 

8. 825. 60 
5, 415. 69 

12.147.77 

9. 697. 61 
10. 975. 39 
14, 748. 00 



Expended. 



Total equipment 

Lands 

Buildings and improvements 

Water supply head control, res- 
ervoirs, pumping station, and 
conduits. 
Cosumable supplies - - 



Grand total - 



7.728.32 
10, 522. 80 
1, 852. 69 
2, 233. 47 
19, 870. 70 
7. 908. 04 
5, 295. 91 

9. 517. 40 

6. 984. 41 
5, 863. 21 
9, 687. 52 

11, 750. 29 
7. 418. 43 
6, 680. 13 
8, 528. 89 
6. 112. 23 
6.616.54 
8, 446. 72 
6, 849. 29 
2. 945. 72 
61,477.33 
66, 500. 81 
71. 098. 84 
50,235.28 
26, 410. 17 

6,677.92 
7, 946. 60 



P2, 246. 66 
(6, 056. 13) 
640. 17 
236. 33 
543. 05 
225.61 
(80. 75) 
272. 04 
6, 989. 65 
(23.01) 
(4,015.01) 
476. 97 
38.98 
(411. 46) 
2, 270. 43 
290.25 
427. 99 
618. 84 
5, 245. 88 
309. 15 
325. 93 
50.46 
395. 31 
60.84 
2, 041. 90 
727. 87 
884.27 
1. 118. 68 
588. 05 
(22. 44) 
642.34 
1,436.35 
109. 33 
372. 01 
9.74 
260.49 
423. 83 
289. 67 
434. 92 
1, 419. 67 
6, 827. 58 
7. 234. 99 
4, 133. 22 
4, 063. 93 

107.78 
717. 48 



Sold. 



597,227.24 

568, 776. 61 

1.085.305.27 

4. 866. 24 



1, 436, 758. 20 i 360, 018. 37 



3,692,933.66 | 653,186.68 



2, 111. 03 
2, 751. 96 
2, 534. 21 
3, 062. 42 

951. 96 
6, 200. 35 
1,952.90 
2,531.41 
4,255.59 

928. 89 
2, 168. 80 
4, 664. 56 
1,051.32 
1, 248. 35 
4, 838. 77 
1,743.38 

2. 104. 92 

3. 759. 93 
2, 376. 68 
1,087.45 
2, 336. 32 
4,308.86 
2, 706. 51 
1, 885. 82 
2.313.65 
1. 435. 77 
1.443.89 
2, 276. 90 
1, 665. 36 
1,460.39 
2,220.29 
1,430.66 
1,690.22 
1, 152. 10 
2, 795. 82 




14.45 

11.75 

39.17 

23.68 

22.11 

3.51 

6.58 

47.14 

7.26 



99.63L01 
"8," 838' 12 



76,530.75 



184,999.88 



344. 10 
23.03 



1.43 
77.13 



7,424.19 



189,028.56 



6, 666. 98 
8,013.22 



196, 452. 75 



1,531,217.26 



3,964.667.51 
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No. 31. — Summarry of sales for fiscal year January 1 to December SI, 1916, 





Sales of — 




DiTieions. 


Primary 
texts, etc. 


Equip- 
ment. 


Services 
and manu- 
factured 
articles. 


Total. 


City Bchools — 


P19,902.46 

533.34 
3,035.54 
2, 714. 03 
1, 515. 74 
3, 608. 61 
3,896.28 

111.25 
5, 390. 89 
4,306.66 
6,928.67 
4,592.21 
2,053.05 
8,141.63 
5, 070. 66 
8,842.33 
12, 912. 67 
1, 025. 21 
6,827.71 
6,262.79 

880. 56 
2,050.88 

584.33 
2.671.70 
1,443.55 
9,523.29 
3,525.37 
1, 081. 16 
4, 919. 61 
10,229.80 
2, 519. 48 
3, 156. 18 
2, 970. 42 
1, 397. 95 
5. 597. 03 
6.973.88 
6. 873. 50 
3.280.80 
5. 763. 38 
2, 353. 06 
2,622.06 
22.44 

865.45 
50.95 


P571. 69 

94.51 

18.71 

.89 


P630.00 
62.00 


P21, 104. 16 


Affusan 


689.86 


Albay 


3, 049. 25 


Antique. _ _ . 




2. 714. 92 


Bataan 




1. 515. 74 


Batans^as 


16.24 
6.67 




3. 624. 85 


Bohol 




3. 902. 96 


Bukidnon 




111. 26 


Bulacan 


is. 83 
15.15 
31.64 
39.33 
1.99 
26.59 
18.77 
31.35 
25.73 




5. 409. 72 


Cagayan . _ _. . 




4,321.81 


CamarineB 




6,960.81 


Capiz— 




4, 631. 64 


Cavite - _ _ _ 




2, 055. 04 


Cebu_-._ _ - 




8, 168. 22 


Ilocos Norte .. . 




5, 089. 43 


IIocos Sur - . 


1.48 


8, 876. 16 


Iloilo — 


12,938.40 


Isabela 




1, 025. 21 


Lasruna . . . . . _ 


30.13 
25.35 

8.16 




6, 857. 84 


Leyte 




6, 288. 14 


Mindoro . __ ., . 




888. 72 


MlRAmiR 




2, 050. 88 


Mountain 


14.45 
11.75 
39.17 
23.68 
22.11 
3.51 
6.58 
47.14 
7.25 


185.85 
90.00 


784.63 


Nueva Ecija ___.. .__. 


2, 773. 45 


Nueva Vizcaya 


1, 482. 72 


Occidental Negros 


9, 646. 97 


Oriental Negrros 




3, 547. 48 


Palawan 




1, 084. 67 


Pampanga. ,..™... ^.. , 




4, 926. 19 


Pansrasinan - _ _ ., 





10, 276. 94 


Rizal - .— 




2, 526. 73 


Samar 




3, 156. 18 


Sorsosron _ . 




17.00 


2, 987. 42 


Surigrao 


10.90 
7.72 
5.34 
19.99 
8.81 
921.20 
4, 852. 17 


1, 408. 85 


Tarlac 




5, 604. 75 


Tayabas 




6.979.22 


Union 


6. 893. 49 


2Uimbale8 .. _. .. 




3. 289. 61 


Normal 


770. 18 

11, 586. 67 

222. 99 

81.00 


7, 454. 76 


Trade 


18. 791. 90 


General Office _. ._ . .. . 


2, 845. 05 


Teachers' Assembly 


344. 10 

23.03 

1.43 

77.13 


447.54 


Central Luzon Agricultural School 


888. 48 


Household Industries .... _. _. 


2,349.16 


2. 401. 54 


Industrial Museum 


77.13 


Philippine Craftsman _ . 




4, 693. 00 


4. 693. 00 










Grand total.. 


189, 028. 56 


7, 424. 19 


20,689.33 


217, 142. 08 







No. 32. — Insular, provincial, and municipal expenditures. 

A table consilidating the provincial and municipal expenditures for 
salaries, wages, and contingent expense for school purposes during the 
fiscal year January 1 to December 31, 1914, and the Insular expenditures 
during the fiscal year January 1 to December 31, 1915. 



Provinces. 


Insular. 


Provincial. 


Municipal. 


Total. 


REGULARLY ORGANIZED PROVINCES. 

Manila . „ . 


P210,403.75 
90. 183. 21 
53,556.91 




P380, 391. 52 
90, 983. 10 
49,017.54 
11,979.35 
87,455.05 
78.665.87 
77,845.39 
44,826.31 
66,693.65 
70,307.22 


P640,796.27 
188, 814. 9S 
104, 649. 00 


Albay _ 


P7, 648. 68 
2,074.55 
1,882,69 
5, 817. 43 
1,213.91 
1,425.87 
5,469.61 
8,495.07 
950.81 


Antique . 


Bataan (a) _. 


18,861.94 


Batansras _. 


86, 836. io 
107,446.53 
104, 399. 51 
114,174.46 

94,236.34 
103,822.02 


180,108.68 
187,326 81 


Bohol 


Bulacan 


183. 670. 77 


Casrayan (6) 


164 469.88 


Camarines _ _ 


163.426.08 


Capiz 


176.080.06 
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Provinces. 



RBGULARLY ORGANIZED PROVINCES— Contd. 



Cavite 

Cebu -... 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela (6) .— 

Lagruna 

Leyte 

Misamis (c) 

Nueva Eci ja 

Occidental Negrros . 

Oriental Negrros 

Pampanga (a) 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao (c) 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union 

Zambalee _ 



Total regularly organized provinces ._ 
PROVINCES NOT REGULARLY ORGANIZED. 



Agusan..- _ __ _-. 

Bukidnon 

Batanes (6) __ _ 

Mindoro 

Mountain 

Nueva Vizcaya.. _ -. 

Palawan 

General office 

Insular schools (see Table No. 26) 

Allotments undistributed (see Table 
No. 26) — -. 



Total provinces not regrularly or- 
ganized 



Total all provinces, except Moro 
Province 



Insular. 



P74, 
174. 



127, 
141. 



151. 71 
684.03 
917.75 
176. 12 
865. 32 



69, 
127. 



810.40 
304.84 



90, 
106, 

74, 
131, 
188, 

73. 

95. 

68. 

85. 



774.86 
894.01 
419.97 
731.46 
537.54 
140. 77 
409. 65 
217.67 
822.54 
159.09 
147. 65 
528.21 
747.35 



2,932.499.77 



38,441.12 
119, 772. 21 
55, 883. 60 
47.899.63 
289,897.72 
324,080.84 

301,696.67 



1,241,606.77 



4. 174, 106. 54 



Plus permanent improvements 

Minus Insular aid to municipalities . 



Net expenditures, except Moro 
Province --. 

PROVINCES FORMERLY INCLUDED IN MORO 
PROVINCE. 



Department of Mindanao . 
Sulu- 



Cotabato ._. 

Davao 

Lanao 

Zamboanga. 



Total Moro Province 

Net expenditures, including Moro 
Province -.. 



731, 189. 62 



4,905.296.16 



4, 905, 2%. 16 



Provincial. 



P4,647.51 
4,272.16 
3,838.97 
3,307.97 
2,941.41 
639.27 

55.044.46 

12,882.23 

866. 11 

1. 128. 79 

20,749.21 
3,585.98 
6,614.86 
4.646.11 
8, 974. 03 
2,649.62 
2, 147. 18 
1, 704. 95 
1,855.10 

66,282.85 
1.303.25 
1.842.88 



240.902.90 



411.41 
1,336.80 
16,290.45 
2, 538. 96 
6,297.39 



25.875.01 



Municipal. 



P51,928.01 

188, 533. 56 
50,404.51 
80,461.65 

125,032.08 
23. 586. 33 
83,863.28 

112, 516. 10 
36,176.02 
51, 705. 12 

109,882.46 
40,992.18 
90,462.97 

140.778.68 
61, 576. 61 
76,749.95 
54.079.08 
19,625.37 
52. 575. 76 

110, 644. 49 
34, 552. 15 
26,681.59 



2,529,471.1 



3,973.87 

5,262.36 
24,338.99 
2,090.18 
5. 928. 11 
10,253.73 



51,847.24 



266. 777. 91 2, 581, 319. 04 



266, 777. 91 



66. 712. 25 
18,753.21 
21,609.20 
39.652.67 
24,204.11 
44,828.24 



205,760.38 



472,638.29 



278,014.70 



2.303,304.34 



2,303,304.34 



Total. 



P130,727.2« 
367,489.74 
124,161.28 
210.945.74 
269,888.76 

24,226.60 
208, 718. 13 
252,703.17 

36,542.13 
143, 608. 77 
237,025.68 
118, 998. 13 
228, 809. 29 
333, 962. 33 
143.691.31 
174.809.22 
124,443.93 
107,152.86 
123, 589. 95 
266, 074. 49 

96,383.61 

77,271.82 



6,702,874.47 



67,908.85 

5,673.77 
64,116.91 
138.152.84 
64,350.67 
63,450.76 
289, 897. 72 
324, 080. 84 

301.696.67 



1,319.329.02 



7.022,203.49 



731. 189. 62 
278,014.70 



7,475,378.41 



56,712.25 
18,753.21 
21,609.20 
39.652.67 
24.204.81 
44,828.24 



205,760.88 



7.681.138.79 



Note. — Provinces marked (a), (fr) and (c) have been included together in Insular figures. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION PUBLIC ATIONS-Continued. 



(Continued from second page of cover,) 

TEXTBOOKS— Continued. 

Embroidery— A Manual for Use in Philippine Public Schools. 1915 (Revised 10 [^ ) 
English Composuion— A Manual for Use in Philippine Public Schools, 1916. ' (in com-se 

of preparation.) ' ^ ^wuia*? 

Primary Course in Writing. 
MISCELLANEOUS ; 

Domestic Science— A Guide to Practical Instruction in Housekeeping. Sewintr. Cor^ • 

Laonuerinfar in Grades III and IV of the I'hilippine Public Schoo'^? i ' 

exhausted.) 
Some Recipes for Preparino: Jellies, Preserves. Pickle.^, and Candies frori I- . > 

1911. iKdition exhausted.^ 
Second and Third Annual Rep.orts on Private Schools and Collegos of the Ph 

1911 and 1912. v Edition exhausted.) 
A Statement of Organization, Aims, and Conditions of Service in Hie Bureau ' < 
^V^'''•, ^'^^;Y^'^""-,^'J''-'\^>^ P'i^/ed at Manila and Washington, flur^plv oxhau. 
A lailc on Health Conditions m (he Philippines. Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Di'-cc; 

Sugirested Daily Proprrams for Primary S<^hoo]s. 191.=^. 
InterrnediaLe Gardeninpr. (Reprinted, 1916.) 
School Ground Improvement. (Reprinted, 1916.) 
School and Plome Gardening. (Reprinted, 1916.) 
Local Geogrraphical and Historical Notes. 19] r>. 

Coarse of Study for Pi-imarj' Grades, with Sujrgestions to Teachers 1915 
PHILIPPINE CRAFTSMAN REPRINTS: 
1. Philippine Mats. 1913. 
l\ A Manual in Woodworking: for Philippine Public Schools. 191.5, 



